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CHAPTER XIIL 


Arrangements prolnianry 40 Dr Bos departure from Iodia—O/Bdal and 
of bis Finanoes, 


Mr father having brought the work down to this 
point, it now becomes my duty to proceed in continu- 
ation, 


In consequence of what occurred at a meeting of the 
president, vice-president, and directors of the Asylum, 
the secretary drew up the following resolutions, request- 
ing, in the note which accompanied them, to be informed 
in what ship it might be Dr Bell’s wish to proceed to 
Europe :— 

“ Egmore, 13th January 1796. 

“The president, vice-presidents, and directors of the 
Male Orphan Asylum, taking into consideration the 
intimation received from the Rev. Dr Bell of his 


intended departure for Europe, by which ihe institu- 
You, 1. 
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tion will be deprived of the further benefit of his 
immediate care and superintendence, do come to the 
following resolutions :— 


«J. That, under the immediate care and superinten- 
dence of the Rev. Dr Bell, and the wise and judicious 
regulations which he has established for the education 
of the boys, this institution has been brought to a 
degree of perfection, and promising utility, far exceed- 
ing what the most sanguine hopes could have suggested 
at the time of its establishment: and 

“ That, therefore, the Rev. Dr Bell is entitled to the 
fullest approbation of this meeting for his zealous and 
disinterested conduct in the execution of so difficult 
a@ charge since the commencement of the school; and 
that he be accordingly requested to accept their best 
thanks, which the secretary is desired to communicate 
to the Rev. Dr Bell. 


“II. Resolved, that the directors of this charity take 
it upon themselves to provide a convenient passage for 
Dr Bell to Europe, in any ship he may wish to go by. 
—By order, 

(Signed) “ Faxpenicx Prercy, 
Acting Sec., M. O. Asylum.” 


The following were Dr Bell's replies, which were 
sent to the directors :— 


To Captain Pierce, Acting Seo, M. 0. Asylum, 
“ Sir, 
“The obliging manner in which you have trans- 
mitted to me the resolutions of the president, vice- 
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presidents, and directors of the Male Asylum, at the 
general meeting of the 18th January 1796, has my 
warmest acknowledgments; and I request you will, 
in reply, lay before them the accompanying letter. 

«TJ shall have no occasion to trouble you in the affair 
of my passage to Europe, as, with the deepest sense of 
the honour done me, I do not conceive myself at liberty 
to accept this very honourable testimony, which has 
been awarded me, of the approval of my conduct in 
the charge of this charity.—I am, Sir, your most obe- 
dient servant, 

(Signed) “A. Buu, 

“Egmore, 18th January 1796.” 


To the Right Hon. the President, Vice-Presidents, and Directors of 
the Male Asylum. 
“ My Lord and Gentlemen, - 

“Your sentiments of the services I have been 
enabled to render in charge of the Male Asylum, as 
expressed at the general meeting after the annual 
examination of the school, in your resolutions of 13th 
January 1796, and conveyed to mo by the acting 
secretary, Captain Pierce, are pleasing and grateful to 
me beyond expression. A testimony of such high 
authority, and in such flattering terms, supplies what- 
ever was wanting to fill up the measure of my satis- 
faction in the office I have so long discharged. 

“When I have contemplated the uniform progress of 
the school, and seen the vices incident to the former 
situations of these youths gradually vanishing, their 
morals and conduct approaching nearer and nearer 
every year to what I would have them to be, and the 
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character of a race of children in a manner changed, 
I could not help imagining at times, that I regarded 
the work in which I had so earnestly engaged with 
the fond partiality of a parent, who beholds in a 
favourite child beauties and qualities which escape 
every other eye. The opinion, now solemnly announ- 
ced to me, of those who have the best acceas to know, 
and are the best qualified to judge, removes from my 
mind all distrust of this kind, and leaves my gratifica- 
tion unalloyed by any other consideration than the 
necessity of separating myself for a while from this 
happy scene. 

“But it is not the feelings of the heart which alone 
speak on this occasion. My sincere acknowledgments 
extend to the most important interests of the school 
under your patronage. The attention you have shown 
to every proposal for improving the health, the morals, 
and the right education of these youths, and the coun- 
tenance and support you have given to my unequal 
exertions, have enabled me to overcome difficulties 
under which I might otherwise lave sunk; to sur- 
mount obstacles which often impeded my progress ; 
and to reach that goal, of which I was at times afraid 
I should be constrained to stop short—the completion 
of that system which, with your consent and approba- 
tion, I endeavoured to establish. 

“The tender made to me, on the part of the diree~ 
tore, of their good offices ‘in providing a convenient 
passage for me to Europe, in any ship I may wish to 
go by,’ I esteem as a substantial proof of their good 
wishes, and I should, if at liberty, be proud to accept 
this kind offer. 
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“ When, on the foundation of this institution, you con- 
ferred on me the honour of superintending this semi- 
nary, I entered upon the charge with the stipulation, 
which you then granted to my request, of declining the 
salary you had proposed to annex to the office ; and, as 
I have never changed my opinion on that subject, I 
hope for your further indulgence on this occasion, when, 
with the deepest sense of the delicate and obliging 
manner in which you have awarded to me a remune- 
ration under another shape, J continue to decline the 
acceptance, from this charity, of whatever I could con- 
strue into a pecuniary emolument. The state of the 
school, the flourishing condition of its funds, and the 
sanction of your approbation, are the rewards of which 
alone I am ambitious to boast. 

“ May Almighty God long prosper your endeavours, 
and render this seminary a public blessing, by training 
up the rising generation to integrity and industry, 
veracity and temperance, and by instilling into the 
infant mind the purest principles of our holy religion, 
the best friend of our happy constitution, and of the 
good order, the peace, and the welfare of society! I 
have the honour to be, my Lord and Gentlemen, with 
the greatest respect and consideration, your most obe- 
dient servant, 

(Signed) “A, Batt, 

“é Egmore, 18th January 1796.” 


The following letter from the Masters of the Asylum 
will show their kind feelings towards Dr Bell, and the 
high opinion they entertained of the system of educa- 
tion which he had introduced :— 
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To the Rev. Dr Bel. 


* Reverend Sir, 

* We, the Masters of the Asylum, who have had 
the honour of being under your direction during the 
time we have been employed as teachers, being apprised 
of the loss we must shortly sustain by your declining 
the arduous task of the tuition of this school, which 
yon so long upheld by your indefatigable attention, in 
establishing the gentle and pious order which now sub- 
sists throughout the whole; we therefore most humbly 
request, Reverend Sir, you will be pleased to accept 
our most grateful acknowledgments for your unex- 
ampled assiduity in promoting our welfare, as well as 
that of the whole school. 

“ We have the honour to be, Reverend Sir, your 
most obedient, humble servants, 
(Signed) “ F. Jonnson, J. Macuay, 
R. Tarzor, and J. Buoop. 
“ Male Asylum, 294 January 1796." 


To this he returned the following answer :— 


To Messrs F. Johnson, J. Mackay, R. Taylor, and J. Blood. 

“ This free-will offering of the Masters of the Male 
Asylum is the more welcome to Dr Bell, a it affords 
him a proof that they consider their interest and hap- 
pines intimately blonded with the progress of the school 
in good morals, good conduct, and right education ; and 
they may be assured that the continuance of such sen- 
timenta, and acting upon them, will, with the blessing, 
of God, which they will never cease to implore, insure 
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the happiest consequences to this infant establishment, 
and recommend themselves to the directors of this 
institution, and the future superintendent, better than 
any words he may be able to employ. 

“ Egmore, 22d January 1796.” 


At a subsequent meeting, held on the 1st of March, 
the regulations of the Asylum were read over, together 
with some amendments suggested by Dr Bell; and it 
was then agreed that they should be circulated for the 
consideration of the president, vice-presidents, and direc- 
tors of the Asylum, which was accordingly done; the 
secretary stating in the letter which accompanied them, 
that Dr Bell had suggested “ that a revision of the 
existing regulations of the institution was highly desir- 

able, and much required ;” and at a meeting held on 
the 16th of April, a committee was appointed to ex- 
amine them, consisting of Mr Cockburn, Lieutenant- 
Colonels Sydenham and Close; and the rules, as revised 
by them, were read at the general meeting held on the 
16th of June, when it was resolved “that the same be 
approved, recorded, and henceforth considered in force,” 
as well as that printed copies should be distributed to 
those immediately concerned with the management of 
the institution, and to the officers in command of the 
principal army stations. 

There still remained an object to be accomplished 
previous to Dr Bell’s quitting India, which he had much 
at heart. This was to embody the result of his labours 
and experiments in a final and authentic account of his 
new system of education, preparatory to drawing up 
which, he put into Lord Hobart’s hands some “ Extracts 
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from the reports of the Male Asylum,” accompanying 
them with the following note :— 


« Febrosry 7, 1798, 

“ Dr Bell wishes to follow up these reports with 
some account of a system altogether new, which he 
hopes, for the sake of this charity, to see perpetuated 
under his lordship’s sanction, and diffused abroad in 
the world under his lordship’s patronage, for the benefit 
of other institutions of a similar kind.” 


To this Lord Hobart replied :— 

« February 10, 1796. 

“ Lord Hobart presents his compliments to Dr Bell, 
and has the pleasure to acquaint him that he has read 
with much attention the Extracts from the reports of 
the Male Asylum, which he transmitted to him, and is 
of opinion that the system is so good, and so well cal- 
culated to promote the purposes of education in general, 
but more particularly in establishments similar to that 
which has evidently derived such important advantages 
from it, that he considers its promulgation to the public 
might be attended with the most beneficial effects.” 


Some time after this, “in compliance,” as he atates 
in one of his subsequent publications, “ with the direc- 
tions of the committee appointed to reconsider the 
regulations of the Asylum,” he drew up a compendium 
of the annual reports, with a summary of his new mode 
of instruction and discipline, “ for the guidance of his 
colleagues, and also for a model for his successors in the 
superintendence of the school,” that the new system 
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might be perpetuated in a situation where it had been 
attended with such signal success. 

This final report was Isid before a general meeting 
of the president, vice-presidents, and directors of the 
Asylum, (June 28, 1796,) at which Lord Hobart and 
Dr Bell were present, when it was resolved “ that this 
report become a record of the institution.” 

The time fixed for Dr Bell’s departure was now fast 
approaching; and at a mecting of the president and 
directors of the select committee, (August 3,) he signi- 
fied to them his desire to deliver over to Mr Kerr the 
charge of the school ; and a resolution was passed to the 
effect, that that gentleman should accordingly enter upon 
his duties whenever it might suit Dr Bell’s convenience 
to give them up to him. At this meeting they also 
took into consideration a former resolution of the 18th 
of January, by which they were empowered to make 
arrangements with Dr Bell for procuring a schoolmaster 
from England for the Asylum, These minutes ran 
thus :— 

“ Being fully sensible how materially the future 
welfare of the school of the institution may eventually 
prove dependent on a fortunate choice in the present 
instance of a person to fill that station, they resolve, 
with a view of affording sufficient encouragement to 
induce a person of unquestionable character, well edu- 
cated, and possessing talents to qualify him for so 
responsible a situation, to embark for India, and remain 
in it for five years; that a salary of £200 per annum, 
or 41 pagodas 28 fanums monthly, to commence on his 
arrival, together with a sum not exceeding £120 to 
equip himself for, and defray the expense of, a voyage to 
this country, shall be allowed to such person ; and that 
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the Rev. Dr Bell be desired, as soon as convenient after 
his return to Britain, to use his endeavours to procure 
a person of that description, and in case of success to 
make known the circumstance to the court of directors, 
with a request from the committee that the honourable 
court may be pleased to order such person a passage in 
one of the company’s ships, and grant him permission to 
remain in India so long as he shall continue connected 
with theinstitution of the Military Male Orphan Asylum.” 
And it was also determined that copies of these resolu- 
tions should be sent to Dr Bell, to the government, 
and to the honourable court of directors. * 

Shortly after this meeting, Dr Bell sent in tho 
following final letter of resignation: — 


“ Egmore, 5th Aug. 1796. 
“ My Lord and Gentlemen, 


“ Having permission of government to return to 
Europe on account of my health, and being about to 
go on board one of the ships now under dispatch, I am 
under the painful necessity of resigning my charge as 
superintendent of the Male Asylum. 

“To leave a school to which I have so intimately 
attached myself, and where I behold such a numbor of 
regular, orderly, and well-behaved boys, in a manner 
not to be credited before the event, is to me at onco 


© On the 18th of Angnst Captain Pierce informed Dr Bell, by desire of 
the committee, that e remittance of £220 was made from the funds of the 
Asylum py the ships then under dispatch for England, in favour of Mr 
‘David Scott, for the purpose of paying the costs (computed at near £100) 
of an order for stationary and books about to be transmitted to that house, 
and for advancing, st Dr Bell's direction, to the schoolmaster to be pro- 
— Britain, the sum of £120 to defray the expense of the voyage 
to Indi 
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a cause of the deepest regret, and a source of the sin- 
cerest consolation. 

« The support you have been pleased to give to the 
measures I have taken for the advancement of this 
school, and the honours you have s0 often conferred 
on my endeavours, require my repeated acknowledg- 
ments, and will command my perpetual remembrance. 
—I have the honour to be, my Lord and Gentlemen, 
with the greatest respect, your most obedient and very 
humble servant, 


“ A. Bru.” 


On the same day that this letter was written, Dr 
Bell, in obedience to the orders of Lord Hobart, trana- 
mitted to his lordship copies of the account of the Male 
Asylum, to be forwarded to the honourable the court 
of directors, the supreme government, and the govern- 
ment of Bombay, which were immediately transmitted 
to their respective destinations, accompanied by the 
following circular, the tenor of which shows the high 
opinion in which the government of Madras at that 
time held the new system of tuition: — 


To the Honourable Sir John Shore, Bart., Governor-General in 
Council at Fort-Willion. 
“ Dated 6th of August 1796. 
“ Honourable Sir, 

“ Tho Military Male Orphan Asylum at Madras 
having flourished under a system of tuition altogether 
new, we are desirous of diffusing, especially in India, 
the report of its progress and present state, and the 
mode of teaching practised here, with a view to extend 
any benefits which may arise from this system amongst 
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that class of children to whom it seems peculiarly 
adapted. 

“ We have, therefore, the honour of transmitting a 
copy of the Rev. Dr Bell’s last report of the school, 
extracted from the records of the institution, which 
we recommend as deserving the attention of those who 
interest themselves in the education and welfare of the 
rising generation. 

“ We have the honour to be, with respect, honour- 
able sir, your most obedient humble servants. 
(Signed) “ Hoxart, Axvrep Cxarxe, 

« Epwagp Saunpers, E, W. Fatorievp.” 


To the court of directors they wrote as follows in a 
general letter:— 


“ 1796, Aug. 16, Para 23, 

“In the list of persons permitted to proceed to 
Europe on furlough, transmitted with our last address, 
the name of the Rev. Dr Bell appears, who was said 
to have received an advance of six months’ chaplain’s 
pay. This gentleman not being prepared to leave 
India at that time, drew nothing in advance,” but now 
avails himself of the permission we then granted under 
the orders of the supreme government. 

“ We have often had occasion to notice the merito- 
rious conduct of Dr Bell, in his management of the 
school for male orphans, (of which he has had the 


* The following appears among Dr Bell's memoranda on this 
subject — 

“98d of Feb. 1798—Left with Mr Wright (of the accountant's oflice,) 
Benjemin Roebuck’s certificate of my having received in India no pay or 
allowance as chaplain, subsequent to the 20th of August 1796, and gave 
hin my pay-bill to that effect.” 
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charge from its first institution to the present time,) 
as well as in his general character, which has been at 
all times exemplarily correct. And here we must 
observe, that tho extraordinary degree of success which 
has attended the mode of education introduced by him, 
has gone beyond all expectation, and does him the 
highest credit. But this will be better known by a 
reference to the papors, of which we have the honour 
to send anumber in the packet. And in recommend- 
ing them to your consideration, and the author to your 
favour, we do no more than common justice exacts 
from us, and what, we are well assured, both will be 
found more particularly to merit.” * 


His private friends were also equally ready to bear 
testimony to the success of his labours in the Asylum, 
and to the powers of the system he had introduced 
there. In a letter to Dr Bell, dated January, General 
Floyd writes—“TI greatly admire what you say of the 
children being taught by one another. On this occa- 
sion, the instructor gains no less than the instructed, 
and it does you very great honour to have accomplished 
it; and I hope it will not escape the observation of 
more discerning and more important eyes than mine.” 
And again, in the following March, he writes,— 
« | have been exceedingly gratified and instructed 
by the extracts of your reports to the president, vice- 


* On the subject of this letter the government secretary, Mr W. C. 
Jackson, remarked as follows in a note to Dr Bell:—“ My dear Doetor, 
se0 what I have said in the general letters. It will be s pleasure to me if 
it be considered by you ss ‘ mnltum in parvo.” The truth is, that ina 
letter of this sort we must be brief; had it been otherwise, I think, nay I 
am sure, I could have written volumes in commendation of « man whom 
1 50 highly esteem, and who ia so highly deserving the esteem of all.” 
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presidents, &c., of the Asylum, and your letter to 
them, and the regulations—all of which do you the 
highest honour, and place you very high among the 
most useful members of society. Your happy exertions 
for that establishment must afford you the truest of all 
satisfaction—the consciousness of having laboured, and 
succeeded.” 

Mr Cockburn also writes as follows :—* Sure you 
will, my good friend, ever reflect with pleasure on that 
part of your life spent amongst us. You leave a monu- 
ment behind you, as honourable as I trust it will be 
lasting; of your anxious and successful zeal in promo- 
ting the good and happiness of mankind, You may be 
assured the Male Asylum shall, as far as in my power, 
be guarded against innovation.” Colonel Hall writes 
more at length on the same subject. 


«Fort St George, 19th August 1796, 
“My dear Sir, 

“T have been favoured with your very obliging 
note of the 18th, containing acknowledgments, in the 
name of your pupils, for my attention to their welfare 
at the Male Asylum. 

“In reply, I must confess to you, my dear sir, that 
I never visited the Asylum without experiencing the 
most lively sensations, to see such a number of youths 
snatched, aa it were, from perdition, and deriving the 
greatest satisfaction in observing the care that is taken 
for their instruction, to form their morals, and preserve 
their health; and that each of these objecta, i in regard 
to the boys, wore equally the object of your attention. 
It is to be hoped that the excellent foundation you have 
laid for the improvement of these poor orplians, will 
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produce the advantages they so eminently merit, and 
which you have ever been so studious to effect—that 
is, to make your pupils good scholars and honest men ; 
that they may be useful to society, and a credit to the 
seminary in which they were educated. This the 
governors and directors of the Male Asylum have fully 
and amply been convinced of, as the records will testify. 

“ God bless you, my dear sir! That you may long 
enjoy health, and every good this world can afford, is 
the wish of your sincerely devoted servant, 

“ Gzonce Hat.” 


Mr Chamier, another friend of Dr Bell’s, also writes 
to the same effect. “It has not been my lot to possess 
the means of rendering much service to my fellow- 
creatures; but you have reared a good work in this 
settlement, and established your character in a manner 
highly honourable to yourself, and pleasing to the nu- 
merous circle of your friends. 

“T hope Mr Kerr will have the good sense to adhere, 
in the strictest manner, to the arrangements which you 
have made for the government of the Male Asylum: 
indeed, it would be an act of great folly to alter a plan 
which has been crowned with success. It is true, as the 
post says— O Imitatores———” ; but this ought not 
to apply to such an establishment as you have formed, 
T believe no one here wishes that any part of it should 
be disturbed. I sincerely hope that your expectations 
in Europe will be fully gratified, and am, with much 
esteem—dear sir, your very devoted servant.” 


After drawing up the report, Dr Bell appears to 
have beon anxious to receive the opinions of some of 
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his private frionds as to its merits or demerits. Among 
others, he wrote thus to Mrs Floyd at Tritchinopoly, 
a few days previous to his departure from India, on 
enclosing a copy :— 

“TI am afraid I have been constrained to betray a 
vanity, which, under other circumstances, I would have 
concealed. If you are honest, as I have ever believed 
you to be, and will honestly tell me, by the first packet, 
what your opinion is of my narrative, you will do me 
an essential kindness. I should be also glad of the 
General’s opinion; but men do not deal with you so 
honestly as women on such points.” 

No answers to these letters appear to have been 
received, nor indeed could any have reached Dr Bell 
previous to his quitting Madras. 

In transmitting a copy to another lady, Mrs Roe- 
buck, he says— Might I venture to request the favour 
of you, if at leisure, to look at the accompanying paper, 
and give me your real opinion of it. On such occa~ 
sions men are not so honest as women, and I cannot 
trust them with the same confidence to tell me their 
real sentiments; and I have no confidenco at all in 
myself on a subject where my partiality is so manifest. 
I fear, too, that I am betrayed into a show of vanity, 
which, under other circumstances than those under 
which these papers were written, I would have better 
concealed.” 

To this he received the following answer :—“I re- 
turn you, with many thanks, the manuscript you did 
me the favour of sending me yesterday, which I have 
perused with much pleasure and attention. It haa 
raised, if that was possible, my admiration of your zeal 
and abilities in having brought this charitable and use~ 
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ful institution to such a height of perfection. The pnb- 
lic voice will ever honour you, while the approbation 
of your own heart will compensate the toil of so 
many years bestowed so successfully on this humane 
work.” 

In forwarding a copy of the report to Sir John 
Murray, at Calcutta, previous to sending one to the 
government, Dr Bell evidently was desirous to pro~ 
cure, if possible, the introduction of his new system 
into the Orphan House there. “I conceive,” he says, 
“TJ cannot put these papers into better hands, as I 
know, if you find any thing in them worthy of use, you 
will be at pains to put them into such a train that the 
proper use may be made of them;” and he goes on to 
say, “ that he had only sketched out the outline of his 
system,” and expressed his readiness to afford any fur- 
ther information that might be desirable respecting the 
details of it. 

Dr Bell, it appears, had fermexty been elected a 
member of the Asiatic Society: he does not, however, 
seem to have taken any active part in their proceedings; 
and to this, in his letter to Sir John Murray, he thus 
alludes :—“ However unworthy a member I may have 
been of your society, I have not been an idle one. If 
you think this Essay, or any part of it, worth their 
attention, you have my leave to make such use of it 
as you may sce proper. Lord Hobart has ordered 
copies of it to be prepared, that he may forward them 
to the court of directors, to the supreme government, 
and to Bombay. Will you have the goodness to 
mention this to Six John Shore, and to present to him 
my sentiments of the highest respect and estimation of 
his character.” 

YOu, In, B 
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To this letter Dr Bell received the following 
answer :— 
* Caleutta, 3d Sept. 1796. 
« Dear Sir, aaa 
“ Though I expect to follow you soon to England, 
I think it proper to thank you for the very interesting 
communication received with your favour of the 28th 
of July, which only reached me three days ago. The 
best use I could make of it was to circulate it for the 
notice of the managers of the Military Orphan Society 
here, which I have done; and I doubt not that it will 
afford them satisfaction, as it has done tome. I have 
proposed that copies be prepared for each of the schools, 
and I am persuaded that much good will result. Tho 
credit that you have derived from your exertions in 
that charitable and useful work, will be a great source 
of lasting comfort to you.” 


That Dr Bell had likewise zealously discharged 
his ministerial functions while he was so laboriously 
employed in the Asylum, is fully manifested by tho 
testimony of the ministers and churchwardens. In 
answer to a letter from Dr Bell, after some preliminary 
observations and expressions of regret on the cause 
which obliged him to leave India, they say, “ We beg 
leave to express the very high sense we shall ever 
retain of your conduct and attention during the period 
you have officiated as one of the ministers of this 
parish, and chaplain of Fort St George, and remain, 
with the highest esteem, Sir, your obedient and humble 
servants, 

“ Ricnarp Leste, Chaplain, 
«'W. Apsot, Senior Churchwarden, 
“ Cuas, Bazer, Junior Churchwarden.” 
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At will be proper to conclude the details of Dr Bell's 
Indian career with a brief account of the state of his 
finances at this time, the rapidity with which he had 
accumulated money being almost unparalleled under his 
circumstances. 

Tt is not easy to state precisely what his annual in- 
come was; some approximation, however, may be made 
to it by the following calculation drawn from his Indian 
aecount-books. 

The chaplainship of the 4th regiment of European 
infantry was of considerable value. The first year it 
produced about 1186 pags., the second 1127. The 
two next years together it seems only to have reached 
to 1222 pags. The following two years and two months 
it amounted to 1304 pags., which, ending in August 
1798, was the period when some alterations in the 
arrangements took place. Taking these together, 
during these six years and two months, the emoluments 
would average nearly 800 pags. a-year. 

The chaplainship of the army was much more lucra- 
tive. From the time of his appointment in July 1789, 
till August 1793, the emoluments, including pay, batta, 
allowance, subsistence, and house rent, amounted to 
upwards of 1800 pags. a-year, if all the items here 
enumerated belonged to that office. 

From this period (August 1798, when some altera- 
tions were made) the substituted salaries appear to 
have stood thus:—150 pags. a-month as junior chap- 
lain, 25 pags. a-month for the superintendence of the 
undertaker’s office, and about 26 pags. a-month for 
subsistence and house rent, making about 201 pags. 
a-month, being 2412 pags. a-year. His emoluments 
reached this amount during the remainder of 1798 and 
1794; but as the charge of the undertaker’s office was 
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then resigned, this income was reduced by 300 pags. 
a-year, Accordingly, he received for the next year 
2118 pags., and from January to August 1796, 1445 
pags., which would give an average of about 2200 
during the last three years. 

His salary as minister of St Mary’s, from his 
appointment in 1789 till the time of his leaving India, 
was 500 pags. a-year. 

Of the income derived from his deputy-chaplainships, 
that attached to the 19th light dragoons was the most 
lucrative. It appears to have averaged upwards of 
500 pags. a-year; porhaps, taking one year with another, 
it reached 550 pags. 

The income from the other three deputy-chaplain- 
ships was but small in comparison. They averaged 
about 150 pags. a-year each, or, taken together, above 
450 pags. There are also sums amounting to 684 
pags. mentioned in 1794-5, under the head of “ depu- 
ty’s account,” but what they belong to is not known. 

Besides these sources there were the “ marriages, 
baptisms, funerals, and monumental fees,” producing 
on an average about 4U0 pags. a-year. 

Upon the whole, his income appears to have averaged, 
during the nine years he resided in India, nearly 4000 
pags. a-year, which would amount to £1600 annually. 

There are also set down in his account-books during 
the years 1789, 1790, 1791, and 1792, sums amount- 
ing to about 2878 pags. as received from Sackville, 
&c,, probably connected in some way with the under- 
taker’s office, but this cannot be all profit. Nor is it 
known what these sums arise from. On the Slat of 
Dec. 1795, when he supposed that he was about to 
quit India, there is likewise set down as received for 
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* stock, box of furniture, outstanding dobts, &c.,” the 
sum of 1895 pags. 

His lectures at Madras and Calcutta produced him 
not less than 3829 pags. The interest of his money, 
as it was laid out in the stocks, was the chief remain- 
ing source of emolument, which was considerable, as 
the interest was high. 

His own account of the state of his finances, 20th 
August 1796, on tho ove of his departure from India, 
is as follows:— 


* Remitted through the court 

of directors in navy bills, or 

otherwise, . . 9675 0 0 
“ Nabob’snew consolidated debt, 

principal, 15th July 1796, . 17,188 
“Interest, . . . 5... 2128 


“ At 8s, per pagoda, . . . 19,260 60 7,704 
“ Grand total, 20th Aug. 1796, 17,879 0 0 


« Deduct Daly and nes 
about . . . 853 341 0 0 


20th Aug. 1796, valcke . £17,038 0 0” 
The Indian remittances, it appears, were not all 

completed until about 1800, in which year he thus 

sums up his finances :-— 

“Cons. 3 per cents £1,914 18 Ocost £1,800 0 0 

* £1,800 brought from = 


jas. £ 5 6d. 


and remittances, . . . 16,645 16 6 
18,445 16 65 

* Beckshaw mene eat 
£1,600, ... 7,490 0 0 


£25,935 16 5” 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
Dr Bell's Journal of his Voyage home—Arrival in England, 


Tux time for Dr Bell’s departure had now arrived, and 
he accordingly went on board the Earl Fitzwilliam, 
(Captain Tweedale,) which was to sail early on the 
next morning. Of the voyage he kept a short journal, 
from which the following are extracts :— 

“ Angust 19.—General Clark desires me to wait on 
the Bishop of London* with his compliments; and, as 
he interests himself so much in the instruction of children, 
to- present him with my account of the system of the 
Male Asylum. 

“ 20th.—Sailed carly in the morning, 

“ 21st—The Carysford came down to inform us 
that six French frigates were off Ceylon; and that she 
had taken a sloop belonging to that flect, and sent her 
into Madras roads. We returned; but by ill manage- 
ment in not bearing up at first, missed the roads, and 
anchored near Policete, too near the shore. 

“ 22d.—Bore up, and anchored in sight of the 
Madras roads. 

“ 28d.—At one in the morning the Carysford sent 
her boat on board of the commodore, the Wycombe, 
Captain Wood, and ordered his sailing, which he did 
almost easterly. The Henry Dundas was the other 

* Porteus. 
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ship in company. Captain Gardener, of the Heroine, 
was to have been our convoy, and had gone to Trin- 
cuales with troops, where we were to have found 


ee ern —Sailing casterly, and E.S.E. Mr Gar- 
dener and Mr Adderley left the Dundas in the accom- 
modation boat on the 22d, at night—10 o’clock. 
Major Mandeville of the artillery also returned to 
Madras, on our going up to Ceylon, for which he was 
bound. Lieutenant F. Russell had no opportunity of 
returning, and found himself, on the morning of the 
28d, on the way to Europe instead of Ceylon, on board 
our ship. 

« By sailing easterly at first, with a view to escape 
the French frigates, of which accounts had just reached 
Madras the night of our reaching the roads, we had 
the monson (S.W.) very unfavourably, and a great 
deal of squally, rainy weather, far more boister sus than 
we expected, and once, at least, a calm, till we reached 
within three degrees of the line (as we call it) on the 
4th of September. 

“ Sept, 15.—After calms and baffling winds, cross- 
ed tho line. Long, 94-44, 

“ 18th.—Met with a fino strong S.E. trade, and 
have sinco met with much rain and bad weather for tho 
poor sailors, till the 26th, when we had fine settled wea- 
ther, and the pleasantest sailing as soon as the sea fell. 
The thermometer has never been more than 86° or 
87°, in common about 81° or 82°, till this day, when 
it fell to 85°, and on the 27th was at 78° and 74°, when 
it was very cool at night shut up close in cabin. 

“ 28th.—Captain Neilson died on the —, having 
never recovered of his liver complaint, for which he 
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had embarked for Europe, full of the honours he had 
acquired, and the expectations he had entertained of 
the reward due to his meritorious services in bringing 
the cochincal from Rio de Janeiro to Bengal and 
Madras, and sending it to the Cape of Good Hope and 
St Helena. 5 

“ At five this evening Mrs Wynch, sitting at her 
table writing, felt an agitation of tho ship so unusual, 
that she called the colonel, who was asleep, saying that 
something must be the matter with the ship. At this 
moment, in speaking the commodore, the ships had 
approached alongside, and the driver boom of the 
Wycombe had advanced into our ship a good way by 
the side of the mainsail before, when luckily the helms 
took effect, and the two ships receded, like two mag- 
nets swimming in quicksilver, with their opposite poles 
approached. Had either ship sailed faster than the 
other, or had the effect of the helms been a few seconds 
later, some damage must have happencd. The sensa- 
tion which Mrs Wynch felt, must have been owing to 
the boom touching one of the ropes of our ship, or 
vice versa. This will be 2 warning to the captains to 
listen to the prudent cautions so often administered to 
them by the coloncl, to beware of approaching one 
another so often; aud in this view it is a lucky hit, or 
rather miss. . 

“Nov. 4. Landed « at the Capo of Good Hope. 

“ 3d.—Made a fruitless attempt to got on the 
anchoring ground by tacking, and then put up a fore- 
sail yard, when next morning we made a good berth. 
Captain Grant and Mr Gordon came on board at two, 
and informed me of Mrs Cockburn’s being at tho 
Cape, and desiring that I should be at tho same lodg- 
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ings with her;—landed in the afternoon—found the 
place overstocked with strangers. 

« 5th—Took up my abode at Mr Gee’s, where was 
Mrs Cockburn—encountered many old acquaintances. 

“ 10th.—Began to read French with M. St Aigran, 
who is a modest, genteel, and agreeable Frenchman, and 
who went round the world with the Experience and 
Research in quest of Monsieur Piroult, who is lost: and 
has been eighteen months here expecting an account of 
his friends in France. They went to New Holland, 
thence to the great South Sea; and having visited all 
the islands in vain, returned to Batavia, where the 
vessels were left. 

“11th,—Very remarkable are the number of fino 
large bullocks in a waggon. Sixteen I have seen carry- 
ing two hogsheads; we see frequently twelve in hand 
and the driver asleop; also eight horses in hand is 
usual. It is wonderful how nicely the horses are 
matched, . . 2. 1 

“ 13th.—Dined with General Craig, commander-in- 
chief. Commodore Pringle there, Major Parkhill, &c. 
&co. &e. 

“14th.—Went up the Table-land, a most extraordi~ 
nary height above the sea—3460 feet, measured by De 
la Caille, Topping, &c. The former gives 1200 yards, 
the latter 1240. The fissure, the springs, the drop- 
pings from over the rocks in different places, the dif- 
ferent flowers in tho way, the moss over the table soft 
and moist as a sponge, owing to the very frequent 
clouds which cover the mountain when all is clear 
around, and in the very springs of these mountains. 
The Tableland, the Sugar-loaf, the Lion’s Rump, the 
tops of these are enveloped in clouds, which they seem 
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to attract from every part of the sky. The cavities of 
the rocks on the tops were filled with waters, These 
mountains serve as a barometer, and the smoke on tho 
top indicates a north-easter, &c. 

“ 15th_— Went to Constantia, . . 

« A small silver bucket appended by two praia to 
the mouth of a tea-pot, and perforated so that the tea 
passes through the apertures, and deposits the leaves in 
the bucket—a good contrivance. 

“This is a beautiful town—all the houses white- 
washed on the outside—said to be of stone below, and 
for a few feet, and above of brick. The Calvinistic 
church, where we have been, handsome and decent— 
the candlestick and the sand-glass like a Presbyterian 
church. 

“The garden houses most beautiful. Went to a 
garden, where is the fountain, cool, clear, and pure as 
crystal, whence the water is conveyed in pipes to the 
town and wharf, and to a pump in every yard. Mr 
F—s, where is also a fountain and clear water spring 
—Mr De Witt's garden, most beautiful, and clegant, 
and artificial—Mr Brida’s large garden, which supplies 
the town with fruits and vegetables.—strawberries most 
abundant—oranges and apricots not yet ripe. . 

« 20th.—Embarked in the morning. 

“ 22d,—Sailed at mid-day. 

“93d.—Saw Tableland mountain at seventeon 
leagues distance, at 8 o'clock, a.m. 

* Dec. 2.—Passed through a thick surface, of about 
a mile in length and half a mile in breadth, between 
Sand 6 a.m. In walking the decks, the buckets were 
found full of the spawns of fish—a transparent, viscid, 
oblong substance, with a large dark speck for tho head. 
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Among them are some small ones, which, in motion, 
are as light as the fire-fly. The animalcules of half an 
inch in length, and of the same circumference, seem to 
movo at different heights in the water; but, when left 
alone, conglomerate at the bottom of the bucket. This 
seems to solve the phenomena of breakers, seen oftener 
than once in the night of late, which can be nothing 
else but these spawns giving electrical light in the nights, 
which produced the luminous appearance. These 
spawns or fishes dart about in all directions. The 
viscid skin, when washed, gives out a moisture like 
water, and leaves only a thin skin. Some of the largest 
have proboscises. I put several of them in a tumbler 
of salt water, but they all died at night...... 

“ Dec. 5.—Saw St Helena at half-past 4 aw, and 
lay by at 8, when the commodore sent a boat on 
shore. 

“ 6th.—Landed, and lodged with Miss Griffiths, and 
boarded with Captain Griefstnal, with Colonel and 
Mrs Wynch, Mr Brown, chief supercargo, Captains 
Marjoribanks and Foy, and Captain Parks, our fellow 
passenger. 

“ 7th.—Breakfasted at the Rev. Mr Wilson’s coun- 
try house. Visited the governor's (Colonel Brooks) 
garden, &c. &c.; and Sandy Bay, a curious and novel 
scene—an assemblage of hills, dales, valleys, rocks, and 
stones ; four or more upright stones are called Lot, his 
wife and family. The country houses are beautifully 
interspersed on the sides of the mountains. Mr Dove- 
ton’s are remarkably beautiful—Diana’s Peak, whence 
we beheld Sandy Bay, the highest point in the island— 
Ladder Hill, only 600 feet high. The whole island, 
consisting of fused and melted stone, clearly shows an 
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to attract from every part of the sky. The cavities of 
the rocks on the tops were filled with waters. These 
Mountains serve as a barometer, and the smoke on the 
top indicates a north-easter, &c. 

“ 15th.—Went to Constantia, . . 

« A small silver bucket appended by two ‘aprings to 
the mouth of a tea-pot, and perforated so that the tea 
passes through the apertures, and deposits the leaves in 
the bucket—a good contrivance. 

“ This is a beautiful town—all tho houses white- 
washed on the outside—said to be of stone below, and 
for a few feet, and above of brick. Tho Calviniatic 
church, where wo have been, handsome and decent— 
the candlestick and the sand-glass like a Presbyterian 
eburch, 

“The garden houses most beautiful. Went to a 
garden, where is the fountain, cool, clear, and pure as 
crystal, whence the water is conveyed in pipes to the 
town and wharf, and to a pump in every yard, Mr 
F——'s, where is also a fountain and clear water spring 
—Mr De Witt’s garden, most beautiful, and clegant, 
and artificial —Mr Brida’s large garden, which supplics 
the town with fruits and vegetables.—strawherrics most 
abundant—oranges and apricots not yet ripe. . . 

“ 20th_—Embarked in the morning. 

“« 22d.Sailed at mid-day. 

«“ 23d.—Saw Table-land mountain at seventeen 
Jeagues distance, at 8 o’clock, a.m. 

“ Dec. 2.—Passed through a thick surface, of about 
a mile in length and half a mile in breadth, between 
Sand 6 a.m. In walking the decks, the buckets wore 
found full of the spawns of fish—a transparent, viscid, 
oblong substance, with a large dark speck for the head. 
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Among them are some small ones, which, in motion, 
are as light as the fire-fly. The animalcules of half an 
inch in length, and of the same circumference, seem to 
movo at differont heights in the water; but, when left 
alone, conglomerate at the bottom of the bucket. This 
seems to solve the phenomena of breakers, seen oftener 
than once in the night of late, which can be nothing 
clae but these spawns giving electrical light in the nights, 
which produced the luminous appearance. These 
spawns or fishes dart about in all directions, The 
viscid skin, when washed, gives out a moisture like 
water, and leaves only a thin skin. Some of the largest 
have proboscises. I put several of them in a tumbler 
of salt water, but they all died at night..... ‘ 

“ Dec. 5.—Saw St Helena at half-past 4 a.m, and 
lay by at 8, when the commodore sent a boat on 
shore, 

“ 6th.—Landed, and lodged with Miss Griffiths, and 
boarded with Captain Griefstnal, with Colonel and 
Mrs Wynch, Mr Brown, chief supereargo, Captains 
Marjoribanks and Foy, and Captain Parks, our fellow 
passenger, 

“ ‘7th.—Breakfasted at the Rev. Mr Wilson’s coun- 
try house. Visited the governor’s (Colonel Brooks) 
garden, &c, &c.; and Sandy Bay, a curious and novel 
scene—an assemblage of hills, dales, valleys, rocks, and 
stones ; four or more upright stones are called Lot, his 
wife and family. The country houses are beautifully 
interspersed on the sides of the mountains. Mr Dove- 
ton’s are remarkably beautiful—Diana’s Peak, whence 
we beheld Sandy Bay, the highest point in the island— 
Ladder Hill, only 600 feet high. Tho whole island, 
consisting of fused and melted stone, clearly shows an 
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eruption. The batteries on the sides of the rocks— 
the Hill fort, (High Know])—a useless and wild scheme, 
without provisions, water, &c. The island strong by 
nature... —The surf at the valley troublesome . . . . 

“ 9th.—The want of water and rain is a sore evil in 
this island. Since 1790 there has been a great failure 
in the springs, and there was @ severo drought for two 
years. Corn has grown here, but failed in the end; 
also caterpillars, worms, insccts, field-rats, and mice are 
fatal. Trees planted again and again from seed and 
suckers fail. The crops of potatoes, which are most 
excellent, would be thrico-a-year with plenty of water, 
but one or more often fail. Eat conger eels at tho 
governor’s garden—a rich fish, Bullocks and potatoes 
seem the principal staple. No corn whatever raisod 
on the island—-Peaches abundant at ono time; but 
destroyed by caterpillars, which, as well as the droughts, 
prove fatal to many trees......... 

“ Embarked, after spending four days on shore; two 
in the country and two in the valley; one at Mr Wil- 
son’s, the other at the governor’s garden, with a select 
party, given by Mr Brooks. 

“ Sunday the 11th—Weighed in the morning, and 
soon found that the China ficet, and other convoy, 
sailed in general much worse than we did—in all, 
nineteen ships in the fleet. The thermometer at St 
Helena about 76°, and varied little. 

“ 18th—Passed Ascension Island to the west, and 
saw many sea-fowls ; probably we should have seen the 
island, if it had been daylight, at an early hour in the 
morning. 

“ 19th.—A flying fish fell on dock. 

« 20th.—Larger fish or spawn than I have doscribed 
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before, of a cylindrical form, open at both ends, which, 
as they swam either way, had the appearanco of mouths 
—a speck at one end, of a dark hue and thick consis- 
tency. The thin substance of the cylinder is quite 
transparent and soft, entirely hollow within. When 
taken out of the water the hollow almost disappears, 
and the animal contracts its size, and returns on being 
put into the water. They died when kept half a day 
in a bottle, as the former, of which they may be a spe- 
cies, or the same in a more advanced state. 

“ 21st—A great number of flying fish pursued by 
dolphins. ,...... The weather quite temperate; the 
thermometer never so high as 80° from St Helona, 
where its utmost height is about 82°, 

“ 23d.—Crossed the line. Thermometer at 79°, 
noon, the highest it has been since the Cape. Lat. 
18° N,, long. 21° W. Sailing most delightful all the 
way from the Cape. 

“ 25th.—Christmas-day. Prayers and sermon— 
* Canst thou by searching find out God? Canst thou 
find out the Almighty unto perfection ?’—Job xi, 7, 

« 27th.—The weather has been hotter, and the 
wind less, for some days past. Thermometer at 83°; 
lat, 6° 14"........ 

« 28th—Tho sea luminous, as agitated by a ship, to 
a very high degree all night long—Lightning all night. 
Took up a bucket of water, and found it highly lumi- 
nous when agitated. Saw distinctly the fiery particles, 
and poured them on the deck, where they shone for 
some time as well as in your hand—put the water in 
a tumbler this morning, but did not exactly discern 
what the particles were which gave light. 

 81st.—The sea hnninous again last night—took up 
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a bucket of the water, and again spilt the water on deck, 
and saw the fiery particles, which, on taking them up 
in your hand out of the water, slipt over it every way. 
Poured the water through a lmen handkerchief into a 
tumbler, and found the fiery particles did not go through, 
and that the water lost its luminosity—the light particles 
being now on the top of the handkerchief. The sky 
one while cloudy, thunder and lightning, and one while 
clear, and no appearance of lightning, when these expe- 
riments were made, ..... 

“ 1797, Jan. 8d.—Flying fish to-day much smaller 
than before—the water as luminous as ever last night ; 
but when examined, shows no signs of spawn, or what- 
ever is the cause of the luminosity. I poured it through 
a cloth, and examined the cloth with a microscope and 
telescopic tube; but could not ascertain what it was 
which was luminous on the cloth in the night, and did 
not pass through it with the water...... 

“11th.—These two days past the sea-weed, called 
gulf-weed, said to be from the Gulf of Mexico, has 
been seen passing the ship. To-day, a piece is taken 
with fine ramifications and berries, which are round, 
and empty in the middle. This weed is a yellow green 
colour. 

* 14th—Calm for the first time since we left St 
Helena—the gulf-weed taken up, covered with small 
crabs and little fish, which examined soem shrimps. 
Some of the weeds have an incipient petrifaction like 
coral-—the crabs on the weed seomed alive in a tumbler 
of salt-water more than two days. 

“ 17th.—Yesterday Captain Walker, our commo- 
dore, spoke an American ship, and sent us word aes 
that there was a Spanish war! . . & 
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* 30th.—Lost two days ago, in a gale of wind, the 
Three Sisters, Ameliabourg, Brunswick, and Harriot ; 
and this morning, after a moderate night, three ships 
parted, but rejoined. 

“Feb. 1st.—Got soundings, 

«© 2d.—Landed Purser-Major Macdonald, Mr Wal- 
cot, &c., at Dartmouth, and sent a letter to Jessy. 

“$d.—Landed Colonel and Mrs Wynch, Captain 
Parks, Mr Stale, and Mr Rowles at Portsmouth, which 
opportunity I missed, not being ready. 

“ 4th.—Calm in the morning—contrary winds. 

« 6th—Went back to Portsmouth, and landed there. 
Saw the dockyard, fortifications, &c., and spent next 
day; and on the 7th arrived in London. Prince of 
Wales’ Coffee-House, Conduit Street—having set out 
at 8 o’clock in the morning from Portsmouth—72 miles 
at 7 o’clock in the evoning—Post coach, 288. 

“1ith—Dined with Lady Dacre, Mr, Mrs, and 
Miss Pelham, a beautiful girl; Mrs Munster Bos- 
cawen, &c.” 
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CHAPTER XV. 


Dr Bell in London—Transactions with the East India Company—Publiention 
of the Madras Report—Revuits Sootland—Selection of a Master for the 
‘Madras Asylum 


Me Devesrer had first heard of Dr Bell's arrival in 
England by the public papers, which, he says, in writ- 
ing to congratulate him, gave him great pleasure; and 
added—* I hope you will soon come to Scotland, where 
we shall expect to see you at Skibo. I think you will 
be quite in love with this place. I dare say you will 
buy land with your money: with a part of it you 
cannot do better. First, when you buy land, more than 
3} per cent. cannot be expected; but in a vory few 
years you will get great interest, if the French don’t 
take the country from us. The next best security is to 
lend your money on land in Scotland. However, all 
the people you meet with in London will advise you to 
try the stocks.” 

Mr Dempster must, however, immediately have re- 
ceived a letter from Dr Bell himself; for on the follow- 
ing day he writes to him, thanking him for announcing 
his return, and adds—“ Promise to consult me before 
you buy an estate, as I am a doctor about land.” 

Soon after his arrival in London, he took up his 
abode at Mr M‘Taggart’s, who was onc of his carlicst 
friends, and had accompanied him to America, He 
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found him marricd to an English lady, possessing a 
handsome fortune. “ From his family,” he says, in 
writing to General Floyd, “and the families of his 
wife's sisters, I enjoyed, during my stay in England, 
the happiest society at their town and country houses, 
and in some measure I had the command of their car- 
riages, horses, &c. Never was I so charmed with an 
English spring. Scotland has no spring : and the daugh- 
ters of the spring were so enchanting. But I begin to 
fear my susceptibility of beauty is not so quick as it has 
been. Many of my old friends,” he adds, “I met in 
London ; several of them I was much with, and many 
more I did not and could not visit. Your introduction 
to Mr Johnson was a lucky hit for me, as it gave me 
tho means of communication with the India House, 
and I have this favour, among the many more impor- 
tant obligations I owe to you, to acknowledge.” 

Dr Bell had lost no timo in communicating with the 
India House, having on the day after his arrival written 
to Mr Ramsay, the socretary, requesting him to ac- 
quaint the directors that ho had returned to England 
for the recovery of his health, and that, as soon as this 
was re-established, he should request permission to 
return to his duties, without prejudice to his rank and 
station in the service. 

It seems, however, that, on further consideration, he 
abandoned all idea of returning to India, fearing again 
to encounter a climate which, he says, “had proved 
altogether uncongenial to his constitution ;” and having 
come to this determination, he began at once to take 
measures for securing a retiring allowance from the 
East India Company, making application at the same 


time for permission from the directors to publish the 
VOL, 1. 
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# Report of the Asylum,” which he was most anxious 
to bring before the notice of the English public, He 
appears first of all to have consulted Mr David Scott, 
the chairman, and to have written to Mr Dempster to 
request his interest with him, from whom, however, he 
received but little encouragement. “I have as little 
interest,” he says in reply to this application, “as you 
with Mr Scott. The very little I have, I would rather 
reserve to help the helpless, than in adding more rupees 
to the enormous heap you have brought home with 
you.” Nothing daunted by this, he proceeded to draw 
up a memorial addressed to the court of directors, 
which he enclosed to Mr Scott for his approval, telling 
him at the same time, that he had received permission 
from Mr Inglis (one of the directors) to print copies 
of the report, 

This memorial, which was drawn up at great length, 
set forth in strong colours the extraordinary success 
which had attended his labours in the Asylum, and 
stated that this success was, “by the government of 
Madras and the directors of the Asylum,” entirely 
ascribed to the new system of education he had intro- 
duced there, and to the disinterested conduct he had 
shown in refusing, while so employed, to aceept any 
salary or remuneration ; and also in having declined alt 
private tuition, which had been much pressed on him 
by his friends. He stated also, that when Mr Kerr 
succeeded to the charge of the Asylum, a salary of 140 
pagodas a month was assigned him,* and “that tho 
amount of this salary, together with the interest on the 

* At this rate, the ascrifice which Dr Dell had made would amount to 
upwards of 16,900 pagodas, or shout £8700, 
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parts of it as they fell due, was the sum which the Asylum 
had benefited by what he had given up.” He further 
gavo as his reason for now coming forward to request 
what he had for so many years declined, that he con- 
sidered, while actually in charge of the Asylum, that his 
influence would be increased, and his endeavours to 
introduce a new mode of education assisted, by his 
gratuitously performing the duties of his office; and 
that another consideration which at that time operated 
powerfully on his mind was, that his salary must have 
been deducted from funds applied to the use of orphans 
and other destitute persons, whereas now no additional 
expense would be incurred, since the number of the 
chaplains at Fort St George was reduced to two, and 
there was, consequently, a retrenchment of the salary 
of one chaplain. 

After presenting the memorial, Dr Bell proceeded 
without loss of time with the printing of the report, 
that it might be ready for private distribution or publi- 
cation, as might be afterwards determined upon ; and 
from an entry in his account-book, it seems that 1000 
copies were ready before the 22d of April. This 
pamphlet contained merely the report, with an appen~ 
dix containing the resolutions and correspondence which 
took place after his resignation. In the following month 
it was thus noticed in a publication, entitled “ Plans for 
the defence of Great Britain and Ireland, by Lieutenant- 
General Dirom :”—“ The Male Asylum was, from the 
time of its institution till last year, under the charge of 
the Rev. Dr Bell, who declined receiving either salary 
or emolument for his trouble. It has succeeded beyond 
his most sanguine expectations, and has afforded an 
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opportunity for 2 learned and ingenious man to intro- 
duce a new modo of teaching and regulation, which he 
has lately communicated to the public, and which will 
probably be found to suggest some great improvement 
in the discipline of schools.” 

In the following July he received an answer to the 
memorial he had sent to tho court of directors, stating 
that, “having referred to the repeated testimonies of 
the Madras government in approbation of his conduct 
during the period of his superintendence of the Male 
Asylum at Madras,” they had resolved to allow him a 
pension of £200 per annum; but that, if his health 
should permit of his returning to his duties as chaplain 
at Fort St George, and he should obtain leave to return, 
this pension should cease, 

To this letter he returned his acknowledgments, but 
without expressing any intention of returning to India; 
in fact, as has been said, he had entirely changed his mind 
on the subject, fearing the effect of a rcturn to a climate 
which had latterly seriously affected his health. Shortly 
after this he quitted London for Scotland, on a visit to 
Colonel Dirom at Mount Annan, where he arrived 
on the 18th, and left it on the following day for Edin- 
burgh, About that time he visited the Lanark Mills,* 
with which he was much pleased, and shortly after 
wrote as follows to Mr Dale the proprietor, enclosing 
a copy of the Madras report; evidently with the hope 
of his new system of education being introduced into 
that establishment. 


* Bince the property of the notorions socialist, Mr Owen. 
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“ 18, Great George Street, Edinburgh, 
Augast 10, 1797. 

« Sir, 

“ About a fortnight ago I had the pleasure c 
seeing your works at the Lanark Mills, and was gra 
tified by the sight beyond deseription. This is rea 
science. Hero is practical philosophy diffusing its im 
mense blessings far and wide. Yours are Christiai 
works, and cannot fail to attach the mind of every goo 
man, and deeply touch every generous heart. In th 
midst of the happy scene, I felt no regret but that | 
missed the satisfaction of seeing there the person t 
whose head and heart the country round are so deeph 
indebted. But I hope for some future occasion of pay 
ing my personal respects to such a character as that 0 
David Dale. Meanwhile I beg leave to present to you 
a small essay, which I request you will do me the hon. 
our of looking into, when at leisure from your impor. 
tant avocations, If it contain any hint which you shal 
consider useful in the management of such a family o: 
children as yours—an object to which, you will notice 
I have given up much of my mind and time—it will 
add to the satisfaction I feel in having spent #0 many 
years in this occupation. I am, sir, with much esteem, 
your most obedient servant, 
‘ “A, Bet.” 


Although so many copics of his pamphlet had been 
printed, Dr Bell had hitherto been undecided as to its 
publication. He had written to Principal M‘Cormick 
of St Andrews on this subject, from whom he reecived 
the following gratifying answer :— 
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“Bt Andrews, August 29, 1797. 
“ Dear Sir, 

“1 have to return you my own warmest thanks, 
and those of my nephews, for your flattoring remem- 
brance of us, after so long an absence from your natale 
solium. What you call your A B C specimens of your 
industry in India, does you great credit, and reflects 
honour on your Alma Mater. You have hit upon tho 
best method of instructing young persons of tho de- 
scription of your pupils in the first principles of science ; 
and I am convinced it would answer equally well upon 
a larger scale. 

“TT have no great hopes of the success of certain 
plans for the conversion of Gentoos; but if evon the 
well-meaning but ill-judging patrons of such plans 
bring them to bear, it must be by adopting your system 
of A B C education. To attempt to teach Chris- 
tianity to the natives of Bengal by preaching its doc- 
trines slap-dash, without any provious knowledge of our 
language, manners, and customs, is driving the plough 
before the oxen. 

“ T shall long to see your intended publication, which 
I doubt not will produce both honour and profit, and 
(what you csteem far preferable to both) will contribute 
to diffuse the blessings of knowledge, virtue, and reli- 
gion amongst the inhabitants of that distant region, 

“ Meanwhile, I hope you will not suffer your appli- 
cation to this or any other pursuit to make you neglect 
your old friends. You certainly mean to visit this part 
of the world soon; and if you can dispense with tho 
luxurics of Asia, and put up with Fife kail and Scotch 
hotch-potch, you will find a hearty weleome, which is 
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better than good cheer, under the roof of your old 
friend.” 


In replying to this letter, Dr Bell expressed his 
agreement with the opinions contained therein, on the 
difficulty of introducing Christianity among the Hin- 
doos—a task which he appears to have considered more 
hopeless than subsequent experience has proved it to 
be. “No apostles,” he says, “ who do not carry with 
them the gifts of their original predecessors, especially 
the power of working miracles, can ever throw down 
the barriers which enclose their sacred shrines, or gain 
any converts whom a rational divine or pious Chris- 
tian, who sets any value on a good life, would not blush 
to own. My pupils, (for every man reserves a loop- 
hole for himself,)” he adds, “ are not of this descrip- 
tion, The sons of European fathers, whether them- 
selves born in Europe, America, Africa, or Asia, re- 
garded by the native Indians as the outcasts of society, 
as, by birth, incapable of any religious sentiment or 
impression, and prohibited from approaching the altars 
of their gods, which their presence or touch would 
desecrate and pollute, they must be assigned over to 
ignorance and vice, misery and slavery, but for our 
timely interference and provision.” 

Dr Belt had now finally determined on publishing 
the report, which he entitled “An Experiment in 
Education, made at the Male Asylum at Madras, sug- 
gesting a System by which a School or Family may 
teach itself under the Superintendence of the Master 
or Parent,” and had made considerable additions to it, 
containing the correspondence and resolutions which 
had been passed in India concerning the Asylum. He 
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also determined on dedicating it to the East India 
Company, to the president of Fort St George, and to 
the directors of the Madras Asylum. In his prefaco, 
he says, “ The experiment thus made at Madras has 
appeared to those who have witnessed the result, con- 
vineing and decisive in regard to charitable establish 
ments; and the plan of education there adopted has, 
after the experience of soveral years, been, by those 
whose opinions are likely to have the greatest weight, 
recommended to similar establishments. How far such 
a system will apply to education in gencral, may be 
inferred from the tenor of the following report. That 
further and similar trials may be made, and the suc- 
cess in every instance asecrtained by oxperionce, is tho 
aim of this publication.” 

Anxious as Dr Bell had now bocome for the publica- 
tion of this report, he did not anticipate its obtaining 
a rapid sale, or attracting at first gencral attention. 
“ These 830 copies,” he says in his lettor of instructions 
to Mr Bensley the printer, “will, I apprehend, be a great 
dcal more than sufficient for an cdition; for I imagine 
that such an humble publication will produce little 
attention, loss credit, and far less profit. But, on the 
other hand, should this by any chance attract notico 
and sell, I shall publish another edition in such a form 
as shall be most cligible;” and he adds in another letter 
—TI desire that so humble an essay may not be adver- 
tised in tho London newspapers oftener that thrice in 
all, viz.—once in the Times, 23d October; oneo in the 
Sun, 80th October; once in tho Star, 6th Novem- 
ber.” Mr Bensley, as appears from ono of his letters, 
had boen struck with the novelty and utility of the sys- 
tem of education developed in the report, “I cannot 
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help saying,” he writes, “ that after perusing your new 
method of instruction, I secretly wished you had been 
inclined to institute a seminary upon a similar plan 
near the metropolis, that my little boy might have had 
the advantage of such a plan, far preferable in my 
opinion to the old one.” 

Professor Hill also wrote to him in commendation of 
the additions he had made. “I am much pleased,” 
says he, “with the preliminary part of what you mo- 
destly call your alphabet. An introduction of some 
kind, as you obsorve, was absolutely necessary; and 
nothing could servo that purpose better than the strong 
attestation of the merit and success of your plan, 
which have been given by gentlemen every way quali- 
fied to judge of the praises which your exertions 
deservo.” 

It is not to be inferred from Dr Bell’s previously hesi- 
tating to publish this report, that he was not at that time 
aware of the inhorent powers of the system he had dis~ 
covered, or the important objects to which it was ca- 
pable of being directed. It has, indeed, been asserted, 
that until Mr Lancaster took up the subject, and 
brought it into general notice, Dr Bell had given up 
the cause as hopeless, This, however, was far from 
being the case. No man was over more sensible of 
the value of his own discovery than he was; and his 
hesitation seems to have arisen chiefly from his doubt- 
ing whether the period had arrived when it would meet 
with dune attention. Its ultimate success he never doubt- 
ed. “I havo printed my essay,” he says, in a letter 
to Genoral Floyd, “on the modo of teaching at the 
Malo Asylum, and have now a design of publishing 
it. By the end of next ecntury I hope it will be geno- 
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rally practised in Europe; but it is probable that others 
will fall upon the same scheme before this be much 
attended to.” And in one of his letters to the printer, 
he says—* You will mark me for an enthusiast ; but 
if you and I live a thousand years, we shall see this sys- 
tem of oducation spread over the world. “What he 
meant by the system,” says the author of The Origin, 
Nature, and Object of the New System of Education,* 
* is apparent both from the title and the whole tenor of 
the pamphlet—not writing in sand, not syllabic reading, 
nor any of the improvements in detail, but the main prin- 
ciple and main spring of the whole—tho new mode of 
conducting a school by the medium of the scholars 
themselves, Had Dr Bell done no more than conceive 
the idea of this system, and publish it to the world, 
he would have dono enough.” 

Previous to his quitting India, he used to say that 
the visitors of the Male Asylum, when they had them~ 
selves examined the scholars, and ascertained the regis- 
ter of their age and admission, would often oxclaimnm— 
“Tell it not in England; nobody will believe you if 
you do;” and he was reminded of the ridicule cast on 
those who had first carried to England the accounts of 
the common juggling feats of India. 

“TI must have been composed of extraordinary 
materials,” he remarks, in one of his later publications, 
“if such prohibitions had not created the resolution, 
supposing it had not been entertained before, of telling 
it to England and the world. These precautions, 
however, were not entirely without effect. They served 
to correct and restrain the natural ardour and impetu- 
osity of a man imexperienced in the world, when 

* A mall volume thus entitled, which my father published in 1822, 
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describing an engine which he had hit upon, of simple 
and easy construction, fitted for common and popular 
use, and giving that facility, expedition, and economy, 
to the education of youth, which physical machinery 
had given to the arts and manufactures. If they did 
not lead me to expect the incredulity of the present 
age, they at least tended to strengthen and confirm my 
resolution to take away all scruple from the incredulity 
of future ages; not to hazard in my first report those 
speculations which occupied my thoughts, and which 
might give room to a contrariety of opinions; but to 
confine my narrative to facts of public notoriety, wit- 
nessed and attested by men first in character, in sta- 
tion, and in respectability. I did not, therefore, expa- 
tiate upon any theory, in which a system of tuition 
altogether new may be supposed to have originated ; 
nor did I enter upon any premature discussions as to 
the extent to which it might be carried, or produce any 
preconceived schemes respecting the ends to which it 
might be applicd.” And in the conclusion of the 
report, he says, “ my object is only to detail, conform- 
ably to the instructions of the committee, what has 
passed here, with a view to perpetuate this system at 
a school where it has proved so beneficial, and to give 
it a chance of that diffusion which may produce a fair 
trial in other situations ; so that its comparative value 
may be ascertained by experiments fairly made, the 
only just criterion of every theory of science, or politics, 
or education.” 

Unless Dr Bell had abandoned all clerical duties and 
made education his profession, he could not have pro- 
moted the extension of his discovery more than he did. 
He had spared no pains in rendering the report perfect 
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in all its parte; and having thus laid before the public 
aclear description of the system, togother with most 
abundant testimony to its success in the only ostablish- 
ment where it had been tried, he had done his part, and 
it remained for the nation, and especially for those 
engaged in education, to discharge theirs. 

Ho also sent copies of the report to most of the 
influential persons in tho kingdom—to the Dukes of 
York, Portland, and Montrose, to the Archbishops of 
Canterbury and York, the Bishops of London, Durham, 
and Llandaff, the Earls of Mornington and Bathurst, 
Viscount Belgrave, Lords Grenville, Hawkesbury, and 
Loughborough, the Marquis Cornwallis, Right Hons. 
H. W. Wyndham, Pitt, and Douglas; the leading 
members of the societies for promoting Christianity, 
&e. &e. 

Meanwhile ho had not been unmindful of the com- 
mission given him to procure a schoolmaster for the 
Asylum, though he had been hitherto unsuecessful. “1 
have encountered no one as yet,” he writes to Mr 
Kerr, “ whom I would willingly recommend; but I 
havo been long, and am now, in daily expectation of 
being able to leave London and go to Edinburgh, where 
T have groat reason to expect I shall moct with a per- 
son properly qualified and suited to the office.” This 
expectation was shortly after realized, Colonel Dirom 
having recommended to him a young man of the name 
of Jamos Cordiner. He was tho son of tho Rey. Jamos 
Cordiner, minister of the Episcopal chapel, Banff, and 
having taken the degree of M.A, at the university of 
Aberdeon, was then a candidate for ordors in the 
English Church. This gontloman Dr Bell engaged, 
soon after his arrival in Edinburgh from Mount 
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Annan, conformably to the powers granted to him at 
Madras, and took much pains both in proving his 
capabilities for the office, and instructing him in the 
principles of the new system of education. He thus 
writes concerning him in a testimonial addressed to 
the president and directors of the Asylum. “ He 
comes to me recommended from the most respectable 
quarters, as well qualifiod in point of talent, literature, 
and science, for the task proposed to him; and what is 
still more valuable, his character stands high as a man 
and a Christian, as woll as a scholar and a divine, On 
these grounds I have made the appointment. 

Having now also proved, for almost two months, his 
excellent disposition and temper of mind, his diligence 
and attention, I cannot but indulge the pleasing hope 
that he will approve himself highly useful to the insti- 
tution, and worthy of that favour and protection which 
in India so gencrally await good conduct.” 

In writing on the same subject to Mr Kerr, he says, 
the certificates and testimonials with which he is 
loaded, will speak for him and for me, You will soon 
be sensible of the talents which he brings with him to 
his charge; and I trust you will experience all the 
advantages I look for to the school, from the services 
of this most deserving and amiable young man.” 

Dr Bell bad previously written to Mr Wright, the 
auditor of the East India accounts, requesting him to 
assist Mr Cordiner in procuring a passage in one of 
the first ships to India. There was, however, some 
difficulty on this point which he had not anticipated— 
permission not having actually been granted by the 
court of directors for Mr Cordiner to proceed to take 
charge of the Asylum; and in consequence of this Mr 
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Wright recommended Dr Bell to write to the court, 
* recalling to their recollection their having allowed 
him to nominate a master, and requesting their sanction 
for Mr Cordiner’s proceeding immediately to Madras ;” 
but before this letter could be sent, permission had been 
obtained, and he wrote informing Dr Bell that he had 
taken a passage on board the Anna, for Bombay, for 
one hundred guineas, and that he was to embark imme- 
diately. 
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CHAPTER XVL 


Purchase of Land—Introduction of the Madras System into St Botolph’s, 


Aldgate, the Kendal Schools, &e—Return to Scotland—Residence in 
Galloway—Journey to London. 


Earty in the month of February Dr Bell went to 
Dumfries, where he soon after was enabled to fulfil his 
intention of investing part of his capital in land—an 
eligible estdte being at that time offered for eale near 
Castle Douglas, belonging to Mr Copland of Collies- 
ton. He thus records this transaction in one of his 
memoranda :— 


“ Dumfries, 13th of February 1798.—Purchase of 
land. Bought of William Copland, Esq. of Collieston— 
Northfield of Clarebrand, and Southend of Halferne, 
amounting to about 56 acres, on lease at £56. The 
farm of Ernamerie, and part of Upper Clarebrand, 
amounting to 150 acres, rent £170, 148. The liferent 
pendicle of Robert Conchar, of 22 acres, rent about 
£5, 68. Total rent, £232—for £4120. 

“ 16th—Bought Halferne, 182 acres, on lease at 
£146 per annum, for £2800. Total acres, 415—rent, 
£378—for £6420.” 


Major Wight also purchased another portion of the 
same estate, and performed many good offices for Dr 
Bell in his absence, in the arrangements and winding 
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up of the business. In reference to this purchase, to 
which Dr Bell gave the name of Egmore, the scene of 
his labours and foundation of his fortuncs, Mr Dempster 
remarks, “It has the advantage of being near two or 
three very good neighbours—Balmaghee, my brother- 
in-law, Mr T. Gordon, and Mr Gordon, the sheriff of 
Campbelltown. The high price of cattlo will, I trust, 
support the rental; but never forget Soam Jenningy’ 
difference between an estate in the funds and one in 
land—the ono is intcrest without capital, the other 
capital without interest.” 

That this purchase was considered a good onc, 
however, is plain, from tho letters he received from 
other friends. ‘I sincerely congratulate you,” writes 
Colonel Dirom, “ on your purchaso in Galloway, 
and am cxcoedingly happy to find that you and our 
friend Wight had got so groat a bargain. For my 
own part I did not think it possible you could have 
purchased land on such terms; and indeed you have 
made one of those lucky hits which seldom occur, oven 
in these times, when the scarcity of moncy might bo 
expected to affect the price of land so materially.” 

Captain Dempster also writes strongly on the samo 
subject, “I was charmed,” said he, “ to learn from 
Col. Dirom, some time ago, that you and Major Wight 
had bought £10,000 worth of land at cightoon years’ 
purchase. I hope the rent is good; if it is, this is the 
greatest bargain of land ever known: but you wero 
always lucky.” 

On the 18th of Feb. Dr Bell quitted Dumfries, and 
proceeded by way of York to London, where he arrived 
about the end of the month. He had not boen long 
there before he was invited to dine with his friend Mr 
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Buckham, in Whitechapel, to meet D. P. Watts, Esq., 
who was then one of the trustees of St Botolph’s, 
Aldgate, the oldest Protestant parochial school in 
London, to whom he presented a copy of the Madras 
report, ‘This Mr Watts immediately placed in the 
hands of Samuel Nichols, the master, and desired him 
to read and consider it, and to be prepared to give his 
opinion on it at the next meeting of the board. 
Shortly afterwards he wrote to Mr Watts, informing 
him of the steps he had taken, which were highly 
creditable to his judgment. “ I have perused Dr Bell’s 
plan,” he writes, “ with much attention and pleasure, 
and do declare to you, that I conceive it to be a most 
facilitating, as well as the most effectual, mode of in- 
structing children that can be adopted. The dividing 
the children into classes, and placing a senior boy over 
them, is productive of many advantages. It instructs 
the younger ones with more rapidity, because to the 
monitor they can read and spell twice or thrice in the 
morning and afternoon, when to the master not more 
than once, The elder boy, while he is teaching his class, 
is also instructing himself, by riveting in his mind by 
repetition those lessons which he had formerly learned. 
“Tt is an infallible method for the preservation of 
order, to the almost entire exclusion of corporal pun- 
ishment, by the monitor being responsible for the good 
conduct of his class, by the effect on the minds of the 
class, arising from the reproach or punishment which 
will fall on their monitor through their misconduet, and 
by the general competition of classes, each being num- 
bered or descriptively named; and it renders the task 
of superintending a school thus regulated at once plea- 


sant and easy. 
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“| am at this time trying the effect of teaching the 
alphabet with the finger on sand, which, for the short 
time it has been in practice here, promises the most 
marked success.” 


From this time the system appears to have been 
acted upon in this school; for, in 1803, we find a 
letter from Nichols to Mr Watts, in which he thus 
speaks of the use of sand as one of the auxiliary prac- 
tices :—“ The sand I continue to use, it being the most 
facilitating as well as the most saving method that ever 
‘was conceived. The following is an instance of its 
efficacy :—‘ I hada boy, who is the dullest, heaviest, and 
the least inclined to learning I ever had, who, having 
for six months past wrote upon sand, and read alter- 
nately and constantly while at school, is now able, not 
only to spell every word, but can tell me many words, 
let me ask him where I will, and he appears now to 
have an inclination to learning, to which, when he first 
came, he had an utter aversion.’ ” 

No further account of this school appears until 1807, 
when Dr Bell visited it twice, and was so much pleased 
with an addition which Mr Nichols had made to the 
minor practices, that of the boys counting the time of 
the stops in reading, that he immediately had the prac- 
tice introduced into Lambeth school. 

In 1811, we again find this school mentioned in a 
letter from Mr Nichols to Mr Watts, where he says, 
“ T hereby most respectfully inform you, that the parts 
of Dr Bell’s plan adopted in the above school havo 
been—classing the children, and placing them under 
teachers and assistants, and writing with a pen upon 


damp sand ;” and he adds, “ I became an admiror of 
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Dr Bell’s plan the moment you honoured me with its 
perusal, and have considered it ever since 3 most de- 
lightful and encouraging method of instruction.” In 
another letter to Mr Watts, in 1812, he also says, “It 
would have been a happiness to me, as well as an 
incalculable benefit to the school, if you, sir, had con- 
tinued an active trustee... .. This school has been 
literally upon the Madras system from the time you 
first delivered the Rev. Dr Bell’s book into my hands, 
in the year 1798.” 

The next circumstance we come to, in connexion 
with the Madras report, is a criticism which appeared 
on it in the Analytical Review for January 1799, by an 
anonymous writer, at that time quite unknown to Dr 
Bell. The manner in which the subject was there 
mentioned and recommended to general notice, showed 
that the principles were sufficiently obvious to the gen- 
eral reader. “The importance of this publication,” 
writes the reviewer, “is not to be estimated by its 
size, or the merit of the author to be ranked with that 
of the writer of a speculative pamphlet. One such 
practical experiment in education is worth a thousand 
ingenious, but fanciful, theories fabricated in the closet, 
and often little calculated for any other sphere.” After 
quoting a passage descriptive of the principle of the 
system, and the success which had attended it, the 
writer proceeds as follows :—“ We cannot enter into 
particulars ; but we earnestly recommend this pamphlet 
to the consideration of all whe are concerned with 
public charities, to which institutions the plan seems 
more particularly applicable, confident that they will 
not think the time bestowed on the perusal of it thrown 
away. As to Dr Bell, when we consider the object he 
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had in view, the ingenuity and perseverance displayed 
in accomplishing that object, his disinterestedness in 
declining all pecuniary reward, and the success with 
which his endeavours have been crowned, we feel re- 
joiced in the opportunity of acknowledging his deserts, 
and thus anticipating the opinion of all the true friends 
of mankind. For, while their esteom and applause wero 
bestowed on Howard, who visited prisons, and Count 
Rumford, who has reformed workhouses, a portion of 
it will not be withholden from him who has successfully 
endeavoured to render these abodes of guilt and wretch- 
edness less necessary, by the influence of carly tuition 
on the minds and manners of the destitute and aban- 
doned orphan.” 

Following closely on thi. review wa» the »ccond 
practical experiment of the system, which was intro- 
duced into the sehools at Kendal by Dr Briggs, an 
eminent physician, and mayor of that town. Here the 
system was fully acted upon, and its success attracted 
the early attention of Mr Bernard, who, in Soptember 
1800, spent some days in inspecting these schools, and 
in consequence drew up a detailed account of the new 
method of instruction practised there, which he pub- 
livhed in the * Reports of the Socicty for bettering the 
condition of the Poor.” It will here be necessary to 
givo somo account of the inanagement and arrange- 
ments of this second trial of the new system in Eng- 
Jand, both from the interest it excited at the time, and 
the importance subsequently attached to it, when it was 
appealed to, in conjunction with St Botolph’s, as ono of 
the first examples given of the efficacy of the discovery 
in this country. 

Early in 1799, Dr Briggs appears to have taken a 
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lively interest in the welfare of these schools, and to 
have suggested some alterations in them to the gover- 
nors, chiefly in regard to the system of rewards and 
punishments then in practice. 

First, he objected, not merely to the degree in which 
corporal punishment was inflicted by the masters of 
the school, but to their power of inflicting it at all, 
except by the authority, and in the presence of, the 
visitors of the school, He also recommended an increase 
of rewards, to be promptly bestowed, not so much for 
natural talent, or even marked proficiency in any par- 
ticular branch, but for general regularity of attendance, 
cleanliness of person, habitual diligence, and orderly 
behaviour, considering these as affording a fair field of 
competition to every scholar, as well as being the surest 
and casiest points whereon to form a just opinion of 
individual merit. 

These suggestions were adopted, and attended with 
much success, and shortly after Dr Briggs proceeded 
in his labours on a more extended scale, and pro- 
posed that public schools should be established where 
all the children of the poorer classes should be em~ 
ployed in various kinds of work, returning to their 
homes at night, and that being divided into classes, each 
class should be instructed in reading and writing for 
one hour cach day, by a master provided for that pur- 
pose—that they should be entitled to the whole of 
their earnings, subject only to a slight deduction for 
the necessary expenses of the school, and that annual 
premiums should be offered for the best specimens of 
the different sorts of work. 

This plan was adopted, and the committee appointed 
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to carry it into execution, gave notice that “ these 
schools would be opened for the employment and 
instruction of children of three years old and upwards, 
with the addition of a penny ordinary for those who 
chose to partake of it.” They were, consequently, 
opened on the 1st of July, and the Madras system 
was then introduced. These schools contained 112 
children, whereof the elder girls were instructed in 
sewing, knitting, spinning, and household work, and 
the boys in different trades, and the scholastic depart- 
ment was conducted by a master aged 18, and an usher 
of 14, who, together with the assistance of the more 
intelligent boys as monitors, were found fully adequate 
to the task, 

The experiment of giving the children occasional 
lessons in geography was also made here, a set of maps 
having been presented to the school, and with admira- 
ble results, ‘“ Many persons,” says Mr Bernard, 
“ may doubt, as I did, the propriety of making this part 
of the education of poor children; but I found that 
those who answered best at this examination were the 
same who carried off the prizes of industry—and I had 
reason to believe that, from the information and pleasure 
they received in this instance, they transferred a spirit 
and energy to all their occcupations.” Dr Briggs had 
alzo in view, in the introduction of geography, the pre- 
paring of the minds of the children for a system 
of religious instruction on a similar plan, and at the 
time of this survey the children had made great pro- 
gress in scripture history. After giving an account of 
the arrangements in these schools, Mr Bernard pro- 
ceeds to make some observations on the peculiar features 
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of the new systems of education, and gives a long account 
of the benefits to be derived from its use, adding, “ Let 
the reader beware how he ventures hastily to reject all 
this as impracticable theory ; for it is a plain and literal 
account of the Male Asylum at Madras, as it existed in 
1796, under the superintending care of the Rev. Dr 
Bell.” 

In the blue-coat school a circumstance occurred 
which fully proved the practical utility of the new sys- 
tem. The schoolmaster was obliged to be absent from 
his duties for a fortnight, and it was agreed that the 
school must be shut up. Oneof the governors, however, 
determined to try the effect of putting the care of the 
school, during the master’s absence, into the hands of 
monitors selected from among the boys, he and some 
others of the governors occasionally looking in. The 
result was that the school was as well conducted during 
that time, and the progress as great, as when the master 
was present. 

The expenses of this establishment in salaries, fire, 
candles, rent, &c., amounted to about £55 a-year. 

We must now return to Dr Bell, whom we left in 
London, where he remained until the second week in 
March, when he went down to Bath, and having spent 
about a fortnight there, made a rapid journey through 
Birmingham and Manchester to Dumfries, Glasgow, 
and Edinburgh. 

On the 8th of June he again went to Dumfries and 
Mollance, and on the 12th set out for Harrowgate, 
where he arrived on the 18th. Here it is probable he 
remained until the 6th of July, for we find in his memo- 
randa 2, note of an excursion to Ripon, Studley, Hack- 
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fall, and Newby, and on the following day he appears 
to have gone to Scarborough, whence, on the 3ist, he 
went to London ; here he remained till the end of the 
month, when he again set out for Dumfries, where he 
arrived in the beginning of September. 

On the 16th, having visited Mount Annan, the seat 
of his friend Colonel Dirom, he proceeded to Edinburgh. 
During his last visit to his estates he seems to have 
endeavoured to introduce the Madras system into a 
school in the neighbourhood, of which, however, we 
have no other record than what is containcd in the 
following extract of a letter from the master, George 
Fulton, to Dr Bell, after his return to Edinburgh:— 


“ Dee Bridge, Castle Douglas, Sept. 26, 
* Rev, Sir, 

«T hasten to free myself from the charge of ingrati- 
tude, as soon as properly it is in my power. The rea- 
son I have not before acknowledged the great kindness 
T experienced at your hand, was the truly generous 
and gentlemanlike conduct you showed, in first bestow- 
ing favours, and then leaving me altogether at a loss 
who my benefactor was. But worthy characters and 
generous actions will be held in cverlasting remem- 
brance, and the good deeds done in private will be 
manifested and brought to light in due time. I have 
followed the plan of education laid down in your sys- 
tem, as far as it is practicable in a situation such as 
this, and have found it to be of great utility. But the 
partial attendance of scholars in this place, is a capital 
hindrance to the improvement that might be expected 
from such a prudent and well-conducted scheme of 
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education as is therein recommended. I can scarce 
ever find a boy fit to conduct a class that attends above 
two or three days ina week. This circumstance pre- 
vents, in a great measure, the salutary effects that 
might be expected from such a mode of teaching. My 
emoluments in this place are very considerable, but I 
lament that my sphere of usefulness is so confined. If 
you, by your respectable and extensive comnexions, 
would recommend me to a settlement in a more popu- 
lous situation, I apprehend that, by the assistance of a 
kind Providence, I might spend my days more to the 
glory of God and the good of mankind, than there is 
any probability of mydoing here. . . . I would have no 
objections to settling in any part of the united kingdom 
where there is a prospect of usefulness, I return you 
my hearty and most sincere thanks for your past favours; 
and hope, by your benevolence and disinterested assist~ 
ance, soon to be in a situation where I shall have it in 
my power to make that plan of education known which 
alone can make learning easy and agreeable.” 


Had all the Scotch masters been as free from pre- 
judice as Mr Fulton appears to have been, the new 
system would probably have made rapid advances in 
Scotland previous to the extensive diffusion of it which 
subsequently took place in England. 

From Edinburgh Dr Bell proceeded again to Dum- 
fries, where “ several affairs, arising from his purchase, 
required his attention.” Here he and his sister Jessy 
“ took up their winter-quarters in such lodgings as 
they could obtain.” On this subject Mr Dempster 
thus writes to him :— 
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“ October 15. 

“T cannot object to your spending the winter in 
Dumfries. It is a pleasant town in itself, near your 
excellent friend Colonel Dirom, and near your terri- 
torial business. But still St Andrews, the seat of the 
muses and the spot of your nativity, has its claims, that 
I could wish to have been attended to, especially this 
winter, when I am to be there myself, and want a hand 
at whist, tricktrac, backgammon, and the golf; and a 
friend, whose fortune being already made, would have 
as much leisure as myself—a friend, omnium horarum, 
the more necessary from Colonel Duncan’s situation, 
which, in point of health, is far from being what I and 
all his friends, and all the world, could wish.” 


In the following February, Dr Bell writes thus to 
one of his friends concerning his sojourn in Dum- 
fries :—“ We find the place very social, pleasant, and 
hospitable in the extreme; but our lodgings are so 
small that we have not a spare bed in them, and I 
have been prevented from writing to my friends to be 
with us; but I trust you will excuse this circumstance, 
and favour us as soon as possible with a visit, letting 
me know when you may come, that I may have a room 
for you as near this as possible, and that you may be 
one of this family:” and in another letter he says, 
“ Wight bas been here for the winter, as major of the 
10th regiment of militia, with his sweet wifo and two 
fine children, We are now within seventeen miles of 
Monat Annan, Colonel Dirom’s, and Girthead, the 
major’s first purchase, and of Mollance, where his and 
my late purchase lies.” 
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Of his mode of life at Dumfries we have not much 
information; he seems to have mixed 2 good deal in 
the society of the place, and, towards the end of his 
sojourn there, to have kept a carriage and horses, to~ 
gether with a coachman and footman. He also occa- 
sionally occupied himself in the study of agriculture, 
concerning which he thus speaks, in a letter to Colonel 


Dirom :— 


« February 20. 

“ My agricultural pursuits advance slowly. At first 
the new science had great entertainment, and every 
page I read was full of information; but after reading 
one or two books, the rest lost much of the charm of 
novelty, and I shall not soon, I fear, acquire confidence 


to engage in practical farming.” 


He seems, indeed, at this time to have been doubt- 
ful as to what course he should chalk out for him~- 
self, “ My future residence and destiny,” he used to 
say, in writing to his friends, “ are still uncertain ; 
they are as unfixed as ever.” It appears, however, 
from the following letter to Mr MacTaggart, that the 
bent of his mind was still towards education. 


{Probably about February 1799.] 
*« My dear Sir, 

* Your favour brings to my recollection the sub~ 
ject on which we had formerly conversed, and a very 
important subject it is to you. It is now drawing to~ 
wards the completion of the second year since we first 
treated this subject. Busied as your mind is, and occu- 
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pied as your time is, it is not easy for you to make up 
your mind, amidst the conflict of opposite systems and 
different plans of education, between the views of the 
man and the feelings of the parent. The danger is, 
that, in such a situation as yours, the time which should 
be employed in action, be lost in deliberation. The 
danger is, that the period when early habits should be 
formed, and first impressions made, be passed in com- 
monplace. Referring yourself once more to me, I 
must imagine that you are not entirely satisfied with 
their present situation. It is not probable that, in any 
public or private school, all that could be wished for 
your sons can be readily obtained; and if not, I would 
recommend to you to come to an early decision as to 
their destination. It would be highly gratifying to me 
if I could assist, as you are pleased to think I may, your 
deliberations. I can only promise for my willingness 
to attend to any request of yours, and especially in a 
concern to which my mind leans from early habits and 
long-established custom. I would lay down my agri- 
cultural books, in which ] find that delight which ever 
arises in the mind from new objects, and the multipli- 
cation of ideas, and an addition to the stock of know- 
ledge. Having introduced my present pursuit, I may 
say that I question whether I shall not, for some timo 
at least, rest in the theory of this new science ; and whe- 
ther I shall ever attempt any thing practical in the way 
of farming, is extremely doubtful. Though never idle, 
I have yet no appropriate employment, and no prospect 
of professional duty to discharge. How unsuitable such 
a state is to my mind, you can readily imagine. It 
would be highly pleasing to me if my idleness could, in 
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any way, be useful to you amidst your constant occu- 
pation. My opinion is, that your sons should have the 
classical education of gentlemen and the science of mon 
of business, fitting them for the senate or the cabinet, 
for the counting-houso or the exchange, for a town or 
a country lifo, Considering your fortune, and their 
prospects, no expense should be spared, no time lost, in 
commencing such a course as is most fitting for them— 
suchi a course as shall at once render instruction fami- 
liar, pleasing, and successful, under the eye of able 
teachers, In England or in Scotland, a French abbé, 
of gentle manners and good education, can be found to 
carry on one essential branch of their education; and 
a tutor, who, with the abbé, shall be able to undertake 
tho classical, commercial, and scientific studies. But 
such is the state of human affairs, that even then you 
cannot be assured that the object you have in view will 
be attained. To secure this grand point it were advi- 
sable to commit the scholars and the masters to a super- 
intendent, who shall have full power to employ such as 
he shall see proper, and, on trial, shall find to succeed 
to his wish, This man, if such 2 man can be found, 
ought to unite the tenderness of a parent with the fami- 
liarity of a companion; the hoart of a friend with the 
authority of a master. 

“ But the misfortune is, that you have no leisure to 
direct the filling up of the plan, far less to execute any 
part of it; and you lose valuable time in irresolution. 
But if you will come to any fixed determination, and 
amake up your mind to an English or Scottish educa- 
tion, and givo me the outline, I will, as well as I can, 
fill up tho plan for you. My life, I flatter myself, has 
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not hitherto been entirely useless, and I should be 
sorry to pass the remainder of my days in inglorious 
ease, 

“ The recommendation of the system is, that it is far 
easier to direct and see executed than to perform the 
task yourself. Masters are, in most instances, as idle 
as scholars, A great scholar and able tutor gave his 
pupil the 119th Psalm to get off by heart. The lady 
with whom both Jodged remonstrated in behalf of the 
boy. The tutor honestly confessed that he did not ex- 
pect the boy to get it; but while the scholar was at it, 
the master was undisturbed, and at liberty to prosecute 
his own studies. . . . . . Believe me, &c. 

“A, Bet.” 


Dr Belt was now quickly on the move again, and 
reached London in May. From Oxford, through which 
he passed, he wrote the following letter to Colonel Wight, 
which, containing as it does, an interesting account of 
his journey, may be fitly inserted here :— 


Oxford, May 12, 1799. 
“ My dear Friend, 

“ After trying every machine for conveyance, I find 
an appropriate advantage in each. The velocity and 
certitude of the mail, recommend it to the man of busi- 
ness who travels on his affairs, and to the impatient 
man who cannot brook delay. The post-chaise, to the 
man who would give up something of rapidity to gain 
in point of accommodation; and the humble stage, to 
the man who would spare the expensive part, and enjoy 
many of the benefits of the other two. To a contempla- 
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tive man, who enjoys leisure and seeks instruction as 
he goes along, I suspect my present mode of travelling 
would not be unsuitable. I must not, however, decide 
from so short a trial as I have made, especially a trial 
attended with so many favourable circumstances. 

“« My fellow travellers from Edinburgh to Dumfries 
could not fail to shorten and smooth a longer and a 
more rugged road than that we passed over. Again 
happy in my excellent companion and guide to Liver- 
pool, I should again have travelled the Penrith and the 
Shap roads without finding it tedious or irksome ; but 
when a new and a better road opened to our view, (for 
which I desire to thank our friend, Mr H. Maxwell, 
who put it into my head to enquire about the passage 
of the Solway at Annan,) a road which, during a great 
part of its track, presented before our eyes, if we did 
not shut them, the most delightful scenery and the most 
admired objects, what must the journey have been? 
To those who follow out our track, for I would have 
all summer travellers from your quarter to Manchester 
or Liverpool take the same course, let me recommend 
them to step aside one mile from the road to the inn 
at Ouse bridge, on the northern extremity of Bassen- 
thwaite lake; which, though obscure or little noticed by 
travellers, is yet deserving of much notice. From the 
window of the inn, built for this purpose, and from an 
adjacent bridge, whore the lake terminates, is a beauti- 
ful prospect, a full view of the commencement of the 
lakes. He must again turn a quarter of a mile to the 
right of his road, to an inn and a church, whence he is 
to view the charming lake of Grasmere—the rest of 
course, 


“From the hospitality, splendour, and luxury of 
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Liverpool, which appeared to be endloss, I was fain to 
tear myself, that I might proceod before the season was 
too far advanced to the great metropolis, where I mean 
to gratify myself with the debates in Parliament, should 
any question occur in which the minister may have 
occasion to display his wonderful abilitios. 

“ My original apprehension of Bonaparte’s eastern 
expedition, drawn from the comparison of our European 
army in India with those of tho Indian powers, might 
revive, if it were not that I now trust that, instead of 
his conquering Great Britain in India, the Emperors 
will conquer him in Europe. I have wandered wide 
of my road from Liverpool to London, when I take 
Egypt and India; but this follows of writing without 
thinking, or rather writing as I think, 

« At Liverpool, to which I return, the docks struck 
me as at once the cause and the effect of the opulence 
of that rich town. The spirit of enterpriso and com- 
merce is carried to its greatest height. With the best 
of guides, I saw every thing Liverpool has to boast of 
to the greatest advantage ; and, by the chance of a now 
acquaintance of some old friends of mine, I saw what 
has long been prohibited from being seou—an immense 
prison, planned by Howard, who also saw it exceuted, 
where are 4000 prisoners, whose food I partook of, 
and whose spirit I in some degroe observed. The 
billiard table, hazard of a morning, and gambling of 
every species, besides the gencral appeararice, did not 
indicate the change I expected in the national charac- 
ter. Their general civility to my guide did not savour 
of the brutal and unmanncrly republican, and I would 
yet hope that this savage beast may be again turned to 
humanity. No bread can be better than thoirs, baked 
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without yeast, with dough only. I hope my good friend 
and companion will carry the receipt with her, for the 
benefit of the families who bake their own bread. 

“ T have left no room for the Duke of Bridgewater’s 
canal and its interesting communication, (for it has 
two mouths with the Mersey)—for the curious and 
singular city of Chester, with its walled walk and 
covered gallerics—for Birmingham, with its various 
manufactories—for Stratford-upon-Avon, where lived 
and where died two of the greatest poets our own or 
any country has produced—or for Oxford, whero I 
this day arrived, having travelled four hundred and ten 
miles in thirteen days.” 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


Dr Bell ofticiates for some time at the English Episcopal Chapel, Zdinbargh 
—Consequent Presentation of Plate to him—He attempts to introduce Tho 
System into Edinburgh—His Marriage, 

Dr Batt probably remained in and about London until 

the 10th of June, when he left it for Dumfries. From 

henea, on the 18th of August, he went to Edinburgh, 
where he no sooner arrived than an opportunity of 
temporary professional employment occurred, which 
he gladly availed himself of. The application was 
made to him in the following letter from Sir William 


Forbes :— 
“ Bantastaine, August 16, 1799, 


“ Sir, 

“ As I understand you are just now at Edinburgh, 
I use the freedom to mention to you, that the gentle. 
men of the vestry of the English Episcopal chapel have 
been anxious to procure the assistance of a clergyman 
for that chapel, the care of looking out for whom they 
left with me. I therefore use the freedom to ask you, 
if, without inconvenience to yourself, you can have the 
goodness to lend your aid in the discharge of the duty 
of the chapel, while you remain in Edinburgh or the 
neighbourhood, until the gentlemen of the vestry again 
assemble in the beginning of winter, which I know 
they will consider as doing them a very particular 
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favour at this time. I remain, sir, your obedient and 
faithful humble servant, 
« W. Forpzs.” 


To this Dr Bell returned the following answer :—~ 


«Rainburgh, August 17, 1799. 
“ Sir, 

“ T am this moment honoured with your letter of 
yesterday, expressing a desire that I would lend my aid 
im the discharge of the duty of the chapel, while I remain 
in Edinburgh or the neighbourhood. 

« Having—till lately that I resigned, on account of 
ill health, the civil chaplaincy at the Presidency of Fort 
St George, and my other appointments at that station 
—having hitherto passed an active, if not useful life, 
and being always desirous, in every situation, not to be 
idle and unprofitable, but to be usefully and officially 
employed, I shall have great satisfaction and comfort in 
complying with your requisition. 

“On this ground, I shall hope that you, and the 
gentlemen of the vestry for whom you act, will allow 
me to observe, that your attention in giving me occa- 
sion of discharging official duty, and endeavouring, with 
the blessing of God, to be useful in my professional 
capacity, confers on me a real favour and kindness; 
and I trust you will not think that I lay you and them 
under any obligation in doing, at your request, those 
offices, which I have on no occasion declined when 
required of me.* 

* We find, in his memoranda, a list of twenty sermons, preached by him 


at different places in the course of his travels, from May 1797 to July 
1709, 
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“I havo the honour to be, sir, with great respect, 
your most obliged and humble servant, 
«A Bri.” 


In reply to this, Sir William “begged leave to return 
his best thanks, in the name of the gentlemen of the 
vestry as well as his own, for his so very readily agree- 
ing to lend his assistance in doing the duty of the Eng- 
lish Episcopal chapel—a favour which (he added) was 
enhanced by the very polite manner in which it was 
conceded.” 


With the exception of a short absence, during which 
he provided for the performance of the duty, Dr Bell 
remained in Edinburgh, officiating in this chapel, until 
the following January, when he wrote to Sir William 
Forbes, requesting to be informed whether a clergyman 
had been appointed to the chapel, and, if so, when he 
was likely to enter upon his charge; adding, that if the 
appointment was not yet filled up, he should have great 
pleasure in continuing his services “ without salary or 
emolument.” 


To this proposal he received tho following answer :— 


“ February 3, 1800, 
“ Dear Sir, 

“The very obliging offer which you made of giving 
your assistance towards carrying on the service of our 
Episcopal chapel during the present vacancy, and the 
great share of duty which you have taken in conse- 
quence, demand on our part, and on that of the congre- 
gation at large, the warmest acknowledgments, Yon 
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wore informed some time ago that we bad written to a 
respectable clergyman of the Church of England regard- 
ing our chapel, with whom we had formerly been in 
correspondence on the subject, and which we renewed 
on occasion of the present vacancy. That negotiation 
is still pending, nor is it likely, from circumstances un- 
necessary here to be detailed, that it will be brought to 
a close for a few months yet to come; neither can wo 
at present, form any judgment what may be the result. 
We cannot presume to request any thing of you that 
should put you to inconvenience, or encroach on any 
arrangement of your time, which you might otherwise 
be disposed to make. But if, with perfect convenience 
to yourself, you could continue for some time longer 
your services in the chapel, you would confer a very 
sonsible obligation on us, and on the congregation. 

“ Meantime permit us, as a small mark of our esteem 
and gratitude, to request your acceptance of a piece of 
plate in the name of the vestry, with an inscription, tes- 
tifying our sense of your merits, and the high respect 
‘we entertain for you. 

“ We have the honour to be, dear sir, your most 
obliged and most obedient humble servants, 


(Signed)  “ Dav. Rag, 
Wu. Nateng, 
R. E. Pams, 
Wuu1am Forsgs, 
Rosent JaamEson, 
Axex, Frassr Trtum, 
Joun Suxtu, 
Joux Hurtor.” 
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The following is the inscription referred to :-— 


“ To rue Revenenp Dp ANDREW BELL, 
FROM 

‘THE VESTRY OF THE ENGLISH BPISCOPAL CHAPEL 
AT EDINBURGH, 

IN TESTIMONY OF THE SENSE THEY ENTERTAIN 
OF HIS MERITS, 

AND GRATEFUL ACKNOWLEDGMENT OF HIS SERVICES 
TO THE CONGREGATION. 
a.D. 1800.” 


Sir William Forbes and Mr Jamieson called upon 
Dr Bell, by the direction of the vestry, for the purpose 
of delivering him this letter; but not finding him at 
home, Sir William enclosed it to him, with a note, 
stating, “ that had they seen him, they wished to havo 
just mentioned to him, as individuals, that Mr Gard- 
ner, the silversmith, had orders from tho vestry to put 
the inscription on any piece of plate of £50 value that 
may be most acceptable to him;” adding, “that if 
Dr Bell would have the goodness to favour Mr Gard- 
ner with any hint to that effect the first time he was in 
the Parliament Close, it would be very obliging, as it 
may prevent Mr Gardner from conveying to him some- 
thing less acceptable than the vestry could wish.” 

Dr Bell's reply to this letter will show how little he 
had looked forward to any remuneration for his services, 


* Edinburgh, February 6, 1800 
“ My Lords and Sirs, 


“ Your letter, by the hands of Sir William Forbes 
and Mr Jamieson, fills my mind with the utmost sur- 


prise. 
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“ Conscious of having only granted, to the request of 
Sir William Forbes, what I have at no time refused 
when required of me—pleased with an occasion of 
exercising, at a season of leisure, my professional func- 
tions—with the idea of being in any shape useful to the 
respectable congregation under your management ; and 
having expressed these sentiments fully at the time, I 
did imagine that I had provided against any remune- 
ration, and looked for no other acknowledgment than 
an early notice of the probable period when the vacancy 
was to determine. 

« As it is, I have no words to express the high sense 
I entertain of the honourable testimony with which you 
have been pleased to distinguish my imperfect services, 
if it be not that I do not decline the very flattering 
expression of it which you have presented to me. 

“ Still more gratified, if it be possible, with your 
opinion that I may be further useful in the temporary 
charge committed to me, it will be my study to make 
such arrangements as may enable me to continue my 
assistance in the duty of the chapel for the period that 
it may probably be required. 

“In any event, I shall not fail to communicate the 
earliest notice, if circumstances do not admit of giving 
full offect to my proposed arrangements. 

“ T have the honour to be, my Lords and Sirs, with 
the highest respect and esteem, your most faithful and 
obedient servant, 


“A. Beit.” 


In a note of the same date to Sir William Forbes, 
he says—“ Deeply sensible of Sir William Forbes’s 
earnest and polite attentions, Dr A. Bell desires to 
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offer his sincere and respectful acknowledgments, and 
to thank Sir William and Mr Jamieson for their good- 
nese in calling on him on an errand so flattering: Dr 
Bell will not fail to avail himself of Sir William’s hint, 
and to do as he directs.” 

The plate, which consisted of a teapot, cream-jug, 
&c., was accordingly presented to him, and he still 
continued performing the dutics of the chapel for a 
short time, the whole period during which he was so 
employed being about six months, 

About the middle of March he went to Dumfries, 
but appears shortly after to havo returned to Edin- 
burgh, and from thence to have again procecded to 
Dumfries and Castle Douglas; and it is probable that 
he remained in this part of the country till the end of 
May, when he set off for the South. We find from 
his note-book that he remained a short time in Chel- 
tenham, and proceeded thenco to London, which he 
reached on the 17th of June; here he remained till 
the 11th of July, and then made a rapid tour, by 
Portsmouth, the Isle of Wight, Porchester, Chichester, 
and Brighton, and back to London, which he reached 
on the 80th. Early in August he set out for Scotland, 
and arrived in Edinburgh before the end of the month. 
While in London a letter had reached him from Sir 
William Forbes, informing him that the Kev. Mr Ali- 
son bad been appointed to fill up the vacancy in the 
chapel where Dr Bell had officiated; and this is the 
last time we find this subject mentioned. It appears, 
however, from a letter which Dr Bell received while 
at York, from Mr Whyte, that “some of tho moat 
respectable familics in Edinburgh wishod for his appoint~ 
ment to St Georgo’s chapel ;” and that there was avery 
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probability of his being elected, if he would allow him- 
self to be put in nomination. On this point there is 
no further information; and it seems that Dr Bell, not 
being anxious to fix himself in Edinburgh, took no 
steps in the matter. 

During his absence in this last journey, he had been 
elected a member of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, 
at a general meeting held on the 22d of June. This 
information was conveyed to him in London by Pro- 
fessor Playfair, who says, “You are considered as a 
resident member, but the class into which you may 
choose to enter—that is, the Physical or Literary—not 
having been specified, you may make choice of either. 
By this election you incur an expense of one guinea 
annually, togethor with tho price of such volumes of 
the Transactions of the Society as may be hereafter 
published.” We do not, however, find that Dr Bell 
took much interest in the Society, his place of residence 
being snbscquently too remote to allow him to avail 
himself of his privileges as a member, and his time and 
attention too much occupied in his various duties to 
leave room for attention to science, to which, in early 
life, he had applied himself with considerable success. 

During Dr Bell's residence in Edinburgh, he was not 
inattentive to the subject which had occupied his mind 
so long. He considered, not without reason, that Scot- 
land was well prepared for the introduction of any im- 
provement in education. For upwards of a century 
before the discovery of the Madras eystem, this country 
had possessed peculiar advantages for the general edu- 
cation of tho people. Tho legal establishment of paro- 
chial schools, under the superintendence and control of 
the clergy, formed an institution in an eminent degree 
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adapted to the reception, application, and diffusion of 
the Madras system; and the cheapness of academical 
education, and the national character, furnished school- 
masters well qualified for their office. On Dr Bell's 
return from India, he was told that the task of intro- 
ducing his new discovery into his native country would 
be comparatively easy, on account of the facilities and 
advantages of which it was already possessed. To this 
he replied, that “ what had been already well done would 
only increase the difficulty of getting more done.” He 
was not, however, at that time fully aware, “how many 
barriers would be opposed to any innovation in scholastic 
rules by the consciousness of superiority, the prejudices 
of professional men, and the attachment of tho people to 
those modes of tuition by which they had been educated, 
and their dislike of their children being instructed by 
children.”* 

He accordingly made many proffers of his services to 
introduce his new system intothe Edinburgh schools, and 
visited many of them with that intention. He fondly 
imagined, that if hecould have obtained a permanent foot- 
ing, under influential auspices and able support, he might 
have regenerated the parochial and other schools of Scot- 
land, and raised them to that pre-eminence to which, as 
he thought, they seemed destined, by their legal establish- 
ment, ministerial superintendence, and the qualification 
of the teachers. Nor was he without hope that Edin- 
burgh might have been renderedas attractive and famous 
as an elementary and classical, as she was 2s 3 medical 
school, He found, however, that the obstacles previ- 
ously montioned existed in an eminent dogres ; and at 
this period, also, they were much occupied in Edinburgh 

© See Dr Bell's Letter to Sir John Sinclair, Bart. Rivington, 1829, 
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in making provision for the poor during the then exist- 
ing scarcity ; and it was considered as an unfavourable 
period for the introduction of a novel undertaking, how- 
ever desirable, 

Tt bas been seen that Dr Bell returned from London 
to Edinburgh towards the end of August. In the course 
of the next month he again went to Dumfries and Castle 
Douglas, and, early in October, returned to Edinburgh. 

We now come to the subject of his marriage,* con- 
cerning which there is but little information. The first 
notice of it is contained in a letter from Mr Dempster, 
where he says—“ We fly to the Edinburgh article in 
the newspapers, in the daily expectation of seeing your 
marriage there; for it is the general opinion of all my 
female friends, that you could only hire so dear a house, 
and keep a carriage, with a view to fascinate some coy 
damsel.” 

Tt does not, however, appear that there was any spe- 
cific foundation for this supposition. But in the follow- 
ing August, after his return from London to Edin- 
burgh, when he was on a visit to his friend, the Rev. 
Dr Robert Bell, he became acquainted with Miss 
Agnes Barclay, eldest daughter of the Rev. Dr Barclay 
of Middleton. To this lady he was married on the 5d 
of Noyember (1800,) by his namesake Dr Bell, at 
whose house he was staying. 


* Tn a letter from Major Wight to Dr Bell, dated July 11, 1798, we 
find the following passage, which would seem to intimate that, at that 
time, some fair lady had attracted his notice. * What shall you make of 
your widow-bewitched P My guessis that she is not what she seems. You 
have not raised her in my estimation by mentioning that Dr Darwin is her 
most intimate correspondent, and Lady Audley her acquaintance and 
friend, I don’t like learned ladies. They are most generally deficient in 
that delicsey and correctness which render a woman most truly amiable.” 
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By a previous disposition and marriage settlement, 
Miss Barclay made over to Dr Bell all property, heri- 
table and moveable, of which she was possessed, or 
should fall to be possessed of, in any manner of way, 
amounting to 1.7500, burdened with annuities of L.60 
per annum: And Dr Bell settled on her 1.2600 in 
fee, and L.600 per annum in the event of her surviving 
him. Immodiately after their marriage, théy made a 
tour through Glasgow, Lochlomond, and Stirling, and 
returned to Edinburgh about the middle of November. 

Among those who scnt him letters of congratulation 
were Mr Dempster and Colonel Wight. “ In the name 
of your frionds at Dunnichen,” writes the former, “ and 
especially in my own, I congratulate you on your mar- 
riage, and I requost you to make my congratulations 
acceptable to Mrs Bell. May every good thing be tho 
fruit of your marriage! To repcat common-place com- 
pliments and wishes on the occasion would be to mis- 
place them, only I wish your late excursion had beon 
to the southward, and had terminated here. If ever 
you bend this way, you know how welcome guests you 
would prove.” 


Colonel Wight also wrote thus :— 


“ Ayr, November 19, 1800. 
“ My dear Friend, 

“ It is but just now that your return to Edinburgh 
has been intimated to us. I delayed sending Mrs 
Wight’s congratulations and my own to you and Mra 
Bell upon your nuptials, until we learnt of your return, 
Wo heard, through soveral hands, of your having 


appeared incognito at Glasgow, and wo had hopes that 
you might have swept Ayr in your eourec. Mrs W. 
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and Mrs B. have been long acquainted, and, I make no 
doubt, will have much pleasure in meeting again. At 
Christmas we remove to Dumfries, to remain for at 
least three months. During that time we trast you will 
think of a journey to Dumfries and Galloway, and that 
Mrs B, and you will be our guests. You are now, Doc- 
tor, to give us an example how far the attainment of the 
things which, by universal consent, are deemed the 
most valuable, are capable of affording contentment and 
positive happiness, You are now placed in your native 
country, in the midst of your friends, in unembarrassed 
affluence, and married to the wife of your choice, aided 
by science, and by an ample acquaintance with practical 
manners.” 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 


Presentation to Swanage—The Village and some of its Inhabitante—Intro- 
duction of the Madras Bystem into Schools there—Separation of Dr and 
Mra Bell. 


Dz and Mrs Bell continued in lodgings in Edinburgh 
until the middle of May 1801, when they went into 
Galloway, and stayed in the neighbourhood of his pro- 
perty, and at Dumfries, until the lst of September, 
when they set out for London. Here they remained 
until late in October, when they went to Bath. 

During their stay at Bath, through the interest of his 
friend Mr MacTaggart, he received and accepted the 
offer of the rectory of Swanage, Dorset, from the patron, 
Mr Caleraft, with whom he had not been previously 
acquainted, Its value was upwards of L.600 per 
annum ; and there was attached to it the patronage 
of the parish of Worth, of from L.150 to L.200 per 
annum. 

Early in December they accordingly quitted Bath for 
Swanage, which is distant about seventy miles, when 
he took possession of his preferment, and preached his 
first sermon on Christmas-day. 

Swanage is a village, famous for its quarries of Pur- 
beck stone, situate close to the sea, at the termination 
of a pleasant valley, and consists chiefly of one street. 
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There are also many detached houses adjacent to the 
village, which, with their gardens and orchards, tend 
much to beautify the place. 

The tower of the church, which, though of consider- 
able size, is not now sufficient for the population, is 
said to be the most ancient building in Purbeck, Corfe- 
Castle not excepted. 

From a paper, dated Aug. 1804, containing a rough 
draft of Dr Bell’s answer to a circular of queries to the 
clergy, sent by the Bishop of Bristol previous to his 
holding his primary visitation, we find that the parish 
at that time contained 308 families, amounting to 1468 
persons; there were three Roman Catholics in the 
parish, and about twenty Methodista, who, however, 
generally attended church, Dr Bell was accustomed 
to say that the inhabitants of Swanage were an intel- 
lectual race, and full of science, but that they wanted 
cultivation. They were orderly and well disposed, and 
from their insulated position preserved much of primi- 
tive simplicity and hospitality. 

One of his earliest duties, on coming to Swanage, was 
to visit his parishioners; and it will be necessary here 
to give a brief account of those whom he more especi- 
ally noticed, both as showing his discrimination of 
character, and as affording a key to his operations in 
the parish, as well as on account of their connexion 
with his subsequent scholastic proceedings elsewhere. 

Among thote whom"Dr Bell first visited was Mr 
Thomas Manwell, who lived close to the rectory, and 
who was one of the most extraordinary men in Swan- 
age, having originally been a quarryman. On first 
entering his house, Dr Bell was surprised at seeing a 
great number of books in the room, and on expressing 
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his astonishment to Mrs Manwell, was informed by her 
that “there were ten times the number up stairs,” and 
that her husband had long been in the habit of spend- 
ing all his spare money in the purchase of books, and 
all his leisure time in their perusal. 

This person was the son of George Manwell, quarry- 
man, whose history, and that of some of his ancestors, 
is sufficiently interesting to claim some notice here. 
The following account is taken from a letter of George 
Manwell, jun., to his son Henry, March 2, 1814-—* I 
can trace the family no further back,” he sayy, “ than 
to my grandfather on that side, and but little more on 
my grandmother’s. After London was burnt some 
years, and the city began to be rebuilt and flourishing, 
there was an uncommon call for Purbeck stone, and 
paving was sold at so high a price as 303. per cwt. 
This, of course, attracted the notice of the neighbour- 
hoodround ; and numbers of boys from different parishes, 
at the distance of twenty miles, were apprenticed here 
to the stone trade, and premiums given. This inerea- 
sed the inhabitants greatly, and other tradesmen were 
wanting. Our grandfather, Joseph Manwell, was then 
@ young man, a carpenter by trade, and came to Swan- 
age from the parish of Stickland, near Abbey Melton, 
and as there was no carpenter in Swanage, thought it 
a good opening for business. He then married our 
grandmother, Elizabeth Abbot, youngest daughter of 
farmer Abbot of Worth. Our great-grandfather Ab- 
bot was very wealthy for that time. He gave all his 
children livings except grandmother, to whom, being 
about to marry a man intended for trade, he gave 
£100 for her fortune. This was a capital sum in those 
times, for her father had then carried twenty-one bush- 
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els of wheat, great measure, from Worth to Pool, and 
sold it for forty ehillings. . . . Father was not one year 
old when his father Joseph died. The earpentering busi- 
ness dropped, and his widow was left with three young 
children. However, with the little property she had, 
and her own industry, she bred them without any 
assistance. Father, of course, under these circum- 
stances, had scarcely any education, and at the age of 
eleven was put an apprentice to a quarryman, with a 
premium, by the Rev. Mr Lewis, rector of Margate, 
who was, by the best information I can obtain, either 
uncle to grandmother, or cousin. . .. Father was a 
man of uncommon strong memory, could easily have 
learned any thing, but no chance for improvement, and 
scarcely, or never, wrote his name till after he was a man, 
when working in Portland about Westminster bridge.” 

The individual here mentioned, George Manwell, 
was the chief means of introducing music into Swan- 
age as a science, little or no attention having been 
previously paid to it. He first learned the art of sing- 
ing by notes from a person who bad come there for the 
purpose of giving lessons in music; and who, perceiving 
that Manwell was possessed of an excellent ear, gave 
him some gratuitous instruction. 

The knowledge he had thus acquired he was anxious 
to disseminate, and under his tuition his three sons 
soon made great progress ; he also gave similar in- 
struction to numbers of the young men of the place, 
and a foundation was thus laid for that musical 
knowledge which bas since been much cultivated in 
Swanage. 
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Of Thomas Manwell, the eldest son, often called the 
Swanage philosopher, it is said that he never attended 
any school after he was eight years old, at which time 
he was taken by his father to the quarries, to learn the 
stone-cutting trade. He was of a delicate constitution, 
and his father perceiving this, and his great love for 
reading, kindly supplied him with a few books, and 
avoided putting him to the severer labours of the quar- 
ries. 

By the time he was fourteen years of age, ho had 
instructed himeelf fully in the theory of navigation, and 
before he was seventeen he had constructed a sundial 
on one side of his father’s house, and he afterwards 
made another for the church, which still remains. 

He continued to follow his trade as a stone-cutter, 
devoting all his leisure moments to study, until after 
the French Revolution, when from the excellent cha- 
racter he bore, and from his scientific knowledge, he 
was appointed to the situation of midshipman under 
the lieutenant of the signal-post off Swanage, called 
Round Down, which appointment he held, except 
during the ten months’ peace of Amiens, until after the 
battle of Waterloo, when the signal-posts wero discon- 
tinued. The solitude of this place was well suited to 
his habits and feelings, and the leisure which the situa~ 
tion often afforded, gave him an opportunity of follow- 
ing his favourite studies, which were now botany and 
satronomy, although he also paid much attention to 
mathematica, history, chemistry, and philosophy. 

On these subjects he not only studied but wrote, 
having compiled upwards of twenty volumes of different 
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sizes, all closely written in imitation of printing. These 
chiefly consist of extracts from books on philosophy 
history, science, and mathematics, interspersed with 

his own observations. 

The following is the title of a work believed by his 
son to be original:— 

“ The art of Projecting the Sphere in Plano, Or- 
thographically and Stereographically, also the Con- 
struction of Maps and Planispheres, 

“ To which is added the Solution of Geographical 
and Astronomical Problems, by Logarithmical Caleu- 
lations.” 

There is also “ A History of the Isle of Purbeck, in 
Dorsetehire,”—“ An Account of Lulworth Castle and 
the Isle of Brownsey,”—“ The Arms and Genealogies 
of most of the Proprietors, compiled from Hutchins’s 
History of the County of Dorset: with some addi- 
tional information, by T. Manwell.” It appears, 
indeed, that he had furnished Hutchins himself with 
some information; for in his second edition he makes 
his acknowledgments for the assistance Manwell had 
rendered him. 

He had also kept a regular diary of the weather, 
with many curious meteorological observations, from 
the year 1801 to 1821. 

He appears to have been a man of retiring habite, 
and of a very abstracted turn of mind, passing much of 
his time alone, and avoiding all intercourse with any 
but his own family and most intimate friends. Even 
when engaged in his stone-shed he rarely conversed 
with hia fellow workmen, having few subjects of com- 
mon interest with them, and being unwilling to com- 
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municate his knowledge where it could not be under- 
stood or appreciated. 

This reserve and taciturnity, however, entirely dis- 
appeared when he met with men of congenial tastes 
and habits, and this was the case in a remarkable 
degree in his intercourse with his two brothers, who 
were also men of no ordinary powers of mind. They 
were in the habit of meeting occasionally at the house 
of one of the brothers, and here they used to spend 
hours in conversing on philosophy, astronomy, history, 
the arts and sciences, &c. &c. “Thomas,” said an 
old lady who was well acquainted with him, “was 
always talking about thunder and lightning, earthquakes, 
mountains, eclipses, (which he calculated with great 
exactness,) and numbers of other matters which we 
could not understand,” 

Had Manwell received a liberal education, and had 
better opportunities of pursuing his studies, he would 
doubtless have distinguished himself in scientific pur- 
suits; he does not, however, seem to have possessed 
much ambition, or indeed ever to have wished to quit 
his native place. 

Dr Bell having been struck with the number and 
subjects of the books in Manwell’s house, became desi- 
tous of seeing the owner, and subsequently had much 
intercourse with him; never failing to pay him a visit, 
or ask him to the rectory, whenever he came from his 
duties at the signal-post. On these occasions, they 
used to spend many hours in conversation on philo- 
sophical and scientific subjects; and Dr Bell used 
often to say that Manwell possessed more actual know- 
ledge on the theoretical, and, in many instances, on 
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the practical parts of philosophy, than almost any man 
he ever knew.* 

Joseph Manwell, Thomas Manwell’s brother, was 
much celebrated in Swanage for his knowledge of 
music, in which he was eminently skilled, considering 
the few advantages of instruction he had received. 
Having learned the rudiments from his father, he soon 
improved himself so far as to become the chief musician 
in the place. He did not himself play on any instru- 
ment but the violoncello; his chief talent being in the 
composition of sacred music. He used to select from 
a magazine or other book, such pieces of poetry as 
suited his purpose, and then composed the music to 
suit the words, which he did with great facility. He 
frequently composed tunes while at work in the quar- 
ries, ond kept humming them till it was time to go 
home, when he would make all possible haste to write 
them out while they were fresh in his memory. It is 
said that, when very young, having composed a carol 
tune, which he was anxious should be played at Swan- 
age, and thinking there would be no chance of its being 


© Manwell died in 1622, and the epitaph on his tomb, in Swanage 
churchyard, is as follows:— 


“ Near this stone 
Lie the earthly remains of 
Mz THOMAS MANWELL, 

‘Who, (unassisted by education,) by the strength of a supetior genius, and 
nature for his guide, broke through the barrier to literature, and 
acquired a degree of knowledge which might have racked him with 
the first philosophers of the age. But being a child of solituls, his 
retired meditations were far dearer to him than the acquirement of 
fame: and if Charity, Humility, snd Meekness, with Falth ins 
Redeemer, be Christianity, he was a perfect Christian. 


Obiit 4th February 1822. 
Anno statis 70." 
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chosen if it were known to be his, he directed it to ono 
of the singers, and sent it to the post-office at Corfo 
Castle. It was chosen and sung, and one of the band 
said to Manwell, “ Joe, I could almost have sworn this 
had been thy handwriting, if I had not known better.” 
It appears, however, that he never mentioned the cir- 
camstance to any but his own family, 

There was also another family of quarrymen, who 
require to be mentioned here on account of their von- 
nexion with the Sunday school, in which, as will be 
seen, Dr Bell took much interest, as well as from their 
subsequently being employed as schoolmasters undor 
the “New System.” These were the Sticklands. Tho 
father, Thomas Stickland, was noted as the most skilful 
stone-cutter in Swanage, and his work always boro a 
higher price than that of any other of the quarrymen, 
The sons, of whom there were four, were, liko the 
Manwells, remarkable for their musical talents, and 
especially for their powers of singing. One of these 
song, John, was master of the Sunday school at tho 
time of Dr Bell’s appointment to Swanage, and of him 
we shall presently have occasion to speak more par- 
ticularly, F 

The Sunday schools, of which there were two—a 
boys’ and a girls’ school—had been establizhed chiefly 
by means of Mr Moreton Pitt and Mr Everett, for 
some time previous to Dr Bell's obtaining the living of 
Swanage. They had not, however, mot with much 
encouragement; the original salary having only been 
£1, 10s. a-year for both! This was afterwards raised 
to £2, 12s., and then the subscribers entirely foll off; 
and John Stickland, who was the mastor at that time, 
collected a scanty pittance as he could. A Mr Taylor 
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and his sister then tock some trouble about the matter, 
and from time to time raised small subscriptions. 
Afterwards the churchwardens, and the curate, Mr 
Gent, established a regular annual subscription, which, 
however, does not appear to have exceeded the former 
salary; Mr and Mrs Gent also often afforded their 
personal assistance in the school. 

Much credit is due to Stickland for having perse- 
vered in his oxertions under such discouraging circum- 
stances. In some cases he even furnished the children 
himself with books, &c., rather than that they should 
be deprived of the means of instruction for want of 
these requisites. He also gave them many instructions in 
sacred music; and this being a relaxation andamusement 
to them, combined with his kind and indulgent treat- 
mont, tended to attach them to him in a great degree. 
He was a man of a grave and thoughtful turn of mind, 
and of very retentive memory, having large portions of 
the Scriptures by heart, and almost all the Paalms. Ho 
sometimes officiated as clerk, when he rarely had ooca- 
sion to refer to the Prayer-book, and frequently closed 
it altogether. 

Dr Belt visited the Sunday school on the first or 
second Sunday after his arrival, and from that time 
became a constant attendant. He seems, however, to 
have been cautious in not too hastily breaking in upon 
Stickland’s plans of education, and at first to have satis- 
fied himself with going from class to class, hearing 
them their lessons, and asking them questions or ex- 
plaining passages,* and to have waited till a favourable 
opportunity occurred for introducing bis own system. 

* Tt is related by one of those who were then scholars, that, as Dr Bell 
was one Sunday afternoon pacing up and down the school-room, observing 
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When he had been nearly a year at Swanage, the 
peace of Amiens took place, and the signal-posts being 
no longer required, Thomas Manwell was released from 
his duties there, and this gave Dr Bell an opportunity 
of transferring one branch of the Sunday school (the 
boys) to his and his wife’s care; the girls still remain- 
ing under Stickland, as before. - 

As soon as he had effected this division, which was 
in 1802, he proposed the adoption of his “New Sys- 
tem” in both schools, conceiving that each would act 
as a stimulus to the other; and both Stickland and 
Manwell agreeing to it, a commencement was at onco 
made; Dr Bell arranging, at the same time, that a 
certain number of the gentry of the place should visit 
the schools in rotation. 

Manwell did not long hold this charge, being obliged 
to resume his duties at the signal-post when the war 
again broke out; his wife and family, however, con- 
tinued to carry on the achool. 

Dr Bell now bestowed much time and attention on 
the organization of these schools, although he still pro- 
ceeded cautiously. He first appointed monitors to 
some of the classes, and introduced by degrees the 
simpler practices, until in course of time he had esta- 
blished the system as far as he then found it practicable. 
This was not done without much trouble, and his 
energetic endeavours to make his scholars comprehend 
the system, are still well remembered. He was most 
minute in his directions, and gave the strongest in. 


what was going on, and giving his directions, the children's attention was 
mote fixed on him than on their books, which, not pleasing Stickland, he 
esid, with « very grave countenanes, “ Sir, wilt you be pleased to pitch 
yourself.” 
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junctions not to deviate from the laws he laid down. 
“ He hammered it into them,” Stickland used to say, 
“ like a blacksmith on an anvil.” 

In September 1803 he thus speaks of his labours in 
a letter to Mr Johnstone, minister of Crossmichael 
parish“ Every minute of my time since my receipt 
of yours of the 10th, I bave been occupied in digesting 
and maturing the system of Sunday schools in my 
parish, The first earnest I had of their reviving cre- 
dit, was a subscription fourfold what it had been the 
preceding year ; and now it is increasing still further.” 
In 1804 circulars were also sent to the principal persons 
concerned, containing an account of the progress the 
schools had made, and soliciting their further assistance. 

In the year following, some changes took place in 
the arrangements of the schools. Mra Manwell finding 
the boys troublesome, was desiroug to transfer them to 
Stickland, and to take the girls under her care. This 
exchange was accordingly made. Stickland, however, 
did not long remain in charge, and soon after kept a 
Sunday school of his own, consisting of about thirty-five 
children, where he taught reading and writing, the for- 
mer only being taught in the original schools, The 
exact canse of his quitting Dr Bell’s school does not 
appear; but he was doubtless too much prejudiced in 
favour of the mode of education he had always been 
accustomed to, to adopt readily a new system, which 
must have run so counter to all his former ideas on 
the subject. 

His successor was also a quarryman, Warren by 
name, who had received a better education than Stick- 
land, and was probably not imbued with the same pre- 
jedices, He continued in charge of the school until 
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1809, when be was appointed to 8 more important 
scholastic situation by Dr Bell. 

We do not gather from Dr Bell’s letters at this 
time, that he was on the whole well satisfied with the 
progress he had made in introducing his system into 
these schools. 

He seems, however, to have proceeded more rapidly 
since the change of masters. In ono of his letters, dated 
February 1806, he says—* My Sunday schools improve 
to my mind, since my last change. ‘The master of the 
boys has two sons, who labour incessantly with thoir 
pupils, and my schoolmistress goes on beyond expecta- 
tion.” 

In the following May he writes again to a friend on 
the same subject thus—“ I shall be proud of your com- 
pany at the parsonage house, Swanage, and of showing 
you my Sunday schools, and what I have done. I 
lament daily that this situation does not admit, upon 
any scale of example, the repetition of the experiment 
made at Madras; though it has given me an opportu- 
nity of satisfying others, as well as mysolf, that nothing 
is wanted but an appropriate institution for this pur- 
pose. Believing, as I do, that I have made a most 
useful discovery, I long every day, more and more, to 
lend s helping hand to forward what I believe will, in 
length of time, without my aid, establish itself.” 

An annual examination of the school children was 
held at the rectory in September, when the paronts, 
and most of the neighbouring gentry, met there, and 
the children were regaled with tea, &c., on the lawn 
before the house. On these occasions Dr Bell was 
the busiest and most pleased of tho party, assisting to 
amuse the children in every way, and dolightod to see 
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them enjoying themselves. His love for children 
never left him, and of his kindness to them, when he 
was advanced in life, I can personally speak, from 
having, as a child, often experienced it. 

The number of scholars, however, seems at one time 
to have been temporarily reduced; for, at the examina~ 
tion held in 1804, the number of children in the two 
schools amounted to 188, being more than one-eighth 
of the population; while in 1807 the number in the 
three schools was only 145. How the numbers came 
to be so reduced at this time is extraordinary, for the 
schools still maintained their reputation, and on the 
following anniversary were fuller jhan ever, there being 
198 scholars present, including Stickland’s school. 
This was the last anniversary which Dr Bell held 
there, and it is thus mentioned in a letter from Joseph 
Manwell, jun., to one of his cousins ;— 


“ October 9, 1808, 

* On Friday, the 30th of September, there was’ an 
anniversary of the Sunday schools here in Swanage. It 
consisted of seventy-five boys, and one hundred and 
seventeen girls. In the afternoon they assembled before 
the Rev. Dr Bell’s house, when they received their 
usual civility and kindness from that benevolent gentle- 
man. All the gentry, both far and near, attended on 
the occasion, and seemed very well pleased to see and 
hear the children read; and I think the people in gene- 
ral have moro regard for that laudable institution than 


ever.” 


Dr Bell also thus speaks of the samo occasion, in a 
letter to his friend Mr Marriot :— 
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4 Swanage, October 1, 2808. 

“ Yesterday was the anniversary of my Sunday 
«schools. The day was fine, and my green was covered 
with one hundred and ninety-three children, all well 
dressed, and in perfect order, and the house full of de- 
lighted spectators, adorned by my young patronesses, to 
behold the wonderful improvement of the infant gene- 
ration. Strange to tell, our numbers of boys under 
fourteen, and girls under twelve, assembled, amounted 
to one-fourth of the whole population of the parish, 
Yet no clothes, or other inducement than ‘ recti cultus’ 
is held out, the cakes, tea, and fruit dispensed on this 
occasion excepted.” 


Little further appears on the subject of these schools. 
After the removal of the master in 1809, a new one was 
appointed, who remained there about a year, when the 
children were again put under the care of their old 
master, John Stickland, who continued in charge till 
his death, which occurred in 1818. He was succeeded 
by his son Thomas, whose name appears in the books 
as master until 1828, 

We find that, in 1807, there were no less than 
thirteen day-schools in the parish, in addition to the 
three Sunday schools, so that it certainly could not be 
said that Swanage was deficient in the opportunities of 
education. One of these schools requires a brief no- 
tice. It was kept by s person of the name of Gover, 
who appears to have held a variety of offices besides that 
of schoolmaster. He was clerk and postmaster, man- 
ager of the benefit club, attorney, collector, and account- 
ant, and, in ehort, seems to have been one of the most 
useful individuals in the parish. The number of his 
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scholars amounted to about forty-five ; and his time was 
so much taken up by his other manifold occupations, 
that his school was generally entrusted to the care of a 
mere boy, and, in consequence, was in a most disorderly 
atate. 

Into this school Dr Bell made several attempts to in- 
troduce his system, and, in 1806, succeeded beyond his 
expectations, Of this he gives the following account, in 
a letter to one of his friends :— 


“ Swanage, December 28, 1806. 

* About a month ago I determined, at all hazards, 
to make the experiment, here, and never did I see #0 
disorderly a school as that in which alone I had the 
opportunity of trial, As oft as the master was absent, 
and his avocations led him much off, the scholars sel- 
dom read singly more than one lesgon a day, sometimes 
not one, . . . I set the master (a man of capa- 
city) to work, left him a week to himself, and found 
things go better than I expected. I then set about 
completing the arrangement, and looking a little into 
the execution, and, enthusiastic as I am, I wasastonished 
at the event. My master I knew well, and could com- 
mand his mind; and, whenever he was at a loss, he 
applied to me. I know not how to write to you what 
is thé convergation of all here. Itis like magic; order 
and regularity started up all at once. In half an hour 
more was learned, and far better, than had been done the 
whole day before. A class which could only get one 
line to a lesson a fortnight ago, now geta eight, and all 
say their lessons well, and come on in like proportion. 
The Judus literartus interests them. They quit the 
school at dismissal with reluctance, and they return 
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before their time to renew the competition, Several 
boys ardently exert themselves in the hope of being 
pao teachers, in the event of the present ones 

being displaced, In a word, the school astonished me, 
and, in breaking up this day, I had many reward-books 
to give for desert.” 


Afterwards, when Dr Bell’s avocations called him 
often away from Swanage, some slight prejudices seem 
to have sprung up against the system, and two or three 
boys were removed from this school on that account. 
Gover, notwithstanding, still persevered in his efforts ; 
but we do not find any further accurate information on 
this subject. 

Before concluding this chapter, I may briefly state 
that some unhappy dissensions had arisen between Dr 
and Mrs Bell, which ended in the final separation of 
the parties in April 1806. 

T have stated, in my preface, the reasons which havo 
prevented me from entering at length into any domes- 
tic details, and need not, therefore, repeat them here. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


The Doctor vaccinates many of his Parishioners—Advocates Mr Jesty’s 
claim to this Discovery—The Manufacture of Straw Plait introduced into 
Swanage—Interoourse with his Parishioners, &c. 


Anoruzr object to which Dr Bell paid much atten- 
tion, soon after his arrival at Swanage, was the intro- 
duction of vaccination among his parishioners, in place 
of inoculation. He had seen something of the effects of 
inoculation at Madras, and that, probably, paved the 
way for the interest he subsequently took in the sub- 
ject. 

: Somewhat more than a year after Dr Bell’s appoint- 
ment to Swanage, he was called to Edinburgh by urgent 
business, which required his and Mrs Bell’s presence 
there, and on his return he brought with him some vac- 
cine matter; but the surgeons of the place being very 
averse to the introduction of this new practice, Dr Bell 
determined on personally vaccinating those of his pari- 
shioners who would consent to it—so convinced was he 
of its superiority over the dangerous practice of inocu- 
lation, to which he had himeelf, when a child, very nearly 
fallen a victim, having been one of the first who under- 
went that operation at St Andrew’s. He accardingly 
enquired of Gover if he knew of any healthy children 
whose parents were likely to consent to their being vac- 
cinated, and was by him directed to a person of the namo 
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Swanage, are some curious particulars respecting s 
farmer of the name of Benjamin Jesty, who, it appears, 
had discovered and practised vaccination previous to 
Dr Jenner. Jesty, who was a plain farmer of ordinary 
education, with no pretensions to skill in any thing but 
his own agricultural occupations, held at one time an 
extensive farm at Yetminster, in Dorset, and carried on 
a large business by sending cattle to the London mar- 
ket. He subsequently removed to the farm of Down- 
shay, belonging to Mr Calcraft, and situated in the 
neighbourhood of Swanage. Dr Bell had not been 
long there before he became acquainted with Jesty, 
who, finding the practice of vaccination was then mak- 
ing much noise in the world, became anxious to make 
his claims to the original discovery known; and ac- 
cordingly gave Dr Bell an account of his proceedings, 
at the same time representing that he thought himself 
entitled to some reward as well as Jenner. Dr Bell 
was much struck with his narrative, and drew up the 
following paper on the subject, telling Jesty at the same 
time, that he was afraid ho was too late in making his 
claim, as he had not made his discovery known at the 
time, or followed it up beyond his own family. 


“ Of the Vaccine Inoculation, as performed thirty 
years ago. 


* Int August 1808, 
“ The inoculation with vaccine matter, as taught by 
Dr Jenner, and diffused over the globe by the ability, 
industry, and well-directed exertions of that great bene- 
factor of the human race, now rests on such universal 
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experience, as might seem to require no further support 
or illustration. Sir Isaac Newton, Dr Franklin, Mon- 
sieur Lavoisier, (or, if you choose, rather Dr Black,) 
and Harvey, could not, in the same short period, boast 
of equal success in the spread of their respective disco- 
veries. Still, however, there are some who question 
the efficacy of vaccination as a preventive of the small- 
pox. 

“ After I had last spring, by way of introducing 
(for that was all I proposed in the first instance) 
the practice into this peninsula, inoculated with vac- 
cine matter, which I brought from a distance of five 

hundred miles, upwards of three hundred persons, 
men, women, and children, in my insulated parish 
and neighbourhood, (isle of Purbeck,) where the visi- 
tation of the small-pox is a stranger, having only occur- 
red twice in forty years, once by infection and once by 
inoculation, I have the mortification to find that the 
efficacy of this disorder is still disputed, and that 

parents still decline to submit their children to this 

simple operation. Even learned and able physicians 

have argued that Dr Jenner’s discovery is not of suffi~ 

cient standing, to establish that the vaccine inoculation 

ig a security against the variolous infection for a longer 

period than his practice extends. 

“Tt may not, therefore, be altogether useless to bring 
forward a fact, which, in an earlier stage of Dr Jenner’s 
practice, would (had it been known to him) have given 
weight to his doctrines, and which still, perhaps, may 
be thought not unworthy of a place in the history of 
the cow-pox. If it should have any influence with 
those parents who decline the offer made to them of 
having their children vaccinated, my object is attained ; 
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and let Mr Jesty have that share of credit (whatever 
it may be) which attaches to his bold and successful 
experiment, 

“In the spring of the year 1774, farmer Benjamin 
Testy, then of Yetminster, Dorset, now of Downshay, 
isle of Purbeck, inoculated with vaccine matter hia wife* 
and two sons, Robert and Benjamin, of three and two 
years of age, and all three now alive. Mrs Jesty was 
inoculated in the arm under the elbow; her sons above 
the elbow. The incision was made with a needle, and 
the virus taken on the spot from the cows of farmer 
Elford of Chittenhall, whither Mr Jesty carried his 
family for that purpose. The sons had the disorder in 
a favourable way: but Mrs Jesty’s arm was much in- 
flamed; and the boldness and novelty of the attempt 
produced no small alarm in the family, and no small 
sensation in the neighbourhood, 

“ Fifteen years afterwards, (1789,) the sons were 
inoculated for the small-pox by Mr Trowbridge, sur- 
geon of Cerne Abbas, along with others who had not 
had the cow-pox. The arms of the former inflamed, 
bat the inflammation soon subsided, and no fever or 
other variolous symptom was observable: the latter 
went through the fever eruption and usual course of 
the inoculated small-pox. Mrs Jesty and the two sons 
have often since been exposed to tho variolous con- 
tagion. 

“Tt may be enquired by the future historian of the 
cow-pox, what led to this early easay of introducing 
the vaccine virus into the human frame? and how it 
happened that this successful attempt fell still-born 


* He is sald to have had the infection himself, by casually taking it from 
the cows before this. ¥ . 
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from the cow? Mr Jesty’s relation is to this ef. 
fect :-— 

“ When the small-pox raged in the vicinity, and 
inoculation was introduced into the village, (Yetmin- 
ster, ) alarmed for the safety of his family, he bethought 
himself of this expedient. There had been in his family 
two maid-servants, Ann Notley and Mary Read, who, 
after having the disorder from the cows, and knowing 
this to be a preventive of the small-pox, had attended, 
the one her brother, the other her nephew, in the 
natural small-pox, without taking the infection. This 
circumstance led Mr Jesty to communicate by inocula~ 
tion the disorder of the cows to his family- For this 
purpose he carried them to the field of a neighbouring 
farm, and, as has been related, performed. the operation 
on the spot, 

“To the other question, how did it happen that this 
discovery expired at its birth, a ready solution will be 
found in the character of the ingenious farmer, whose 
pursuits were widely different from those of medicine, 
or literature, or science, and in the natural prejudice of 
mankind, strengthened by the alarm which the inflam- 
mation of Mrs Jesty’s arm had excited. To such a 
height was this prejudice carried, that a neighbouring 
surgeon, whose name I have not been able to learn, 
had almost lost his practice from the bare proposal of 
following up Mr Jesty’s bold and successful experi- 
ment. 

“ With those who objected to introducing a bestial 
dizorder into the human frame, already liable to so 
many diseases, the farmer has been often heard to say 
that he argued after this manner :— 

“ For his part ho preferred taking infection from an 
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innocuous animal, like a cow, subject to so few disor- 
ders, to taking it from the human body, liable to 20 
many and such diseases; and that he had experience 
on his side, as the casual cow-pox was not attended 
with danger like the variolous infection ; and that, 
beside, there appeared to him little risk in introducing 
into the human constitution matter from the cow, a8 
we already, without danger, eat the flesh and blood, 
drink the milk, and cover ourselves with the skin of 
this innocuous animal.” 


This paper was some time afterwards transmitted 
to the Jennerian Society; and a copy was aleo for- 
warded, at the same time, to the Right Honourable 
George Rose. In a note which accompanied the lat- 
ter, Dr Bell says, “ If you think it worth the previous 
notice of your friends, Mr Pitt, Sir H. Mildmay, &c., 
or of being otherwise disposed of, you have my leave. 
I have many apologies to offer for obtruding upon you 
at this time; but as this affair has long lain dormant, 
and is now to be forwarded to the R. J. 8., I am ex- 
ceedingly desirous of presenting to you this simulta~ 
neous communication.” 

An answer was immediately received from the se- 
cretary of the Jennerian Society, stating “ that he had 
received Dr Bell’s very interesting paper of the vaccine 
inoculation, and that he should have an opportunity of 
laying it before the two boards at their meeting on the 
following evening.” He also sent him a copy of the 
pamphlet of the society, and gave him his address, “ in 
case he should have occasion to honour him with any 
forther communication.” Mr Rose also wrote, expross- 
ing great interest in Dr Bell’s communication. 
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At the time Dr Bell drew up this document, he had 
not seen Dr Pearson’s pamphlet, in which Mr Jesty's 
name had already been mentioned. It fell into his 
hands, however, shortly afterwards, when he thus wrote 
to the secretary of the Jennerian Society :—~ 


- Central Honse, Salisbury Square, July 7, 1904. 
« Sir, 

* In Dr Pearson’s pamphlet, which has just been 
put into my hands, J read as follows :—‘ Mr Justins, (a 
mistake for Jesty,) ‘a farmer at Yetminster, in Dorset, 
inoculated his wife and family with matter taken from 
the teat of a cow that had the cow-pox. In about a 
week from the time of inoculation, their arms were 
very much inflamed: the patients were very ill, and 
the man was so much alarmed as to call in medical 
assistance—(Mr Read of Cerne.) The patients soon 
got well; and they have since been inoculated for the 
small-pox by Mr Trowbridge of Cerne, but without 
effect. 

“¢T cannot inform you at what period Mr Justins 
inoculated his family, but I have no doubt it was pre- 
vious to Dr Jenner’s practice. 

«¢The farmer alluded to in Mr Pultney’s letter to 
you, who inoculated his wife and children with matter 
taken from a cow, and the person mentioned in Mr 
Drew's letter, viz. Mr Justins, is the same person, 
Both Mr Pultney’s and Mr Drew’s intelligence came 
from me. I am not certain at this time as to the year, 
but believe it was on or before the year 1786. The 
farmer is still living, of whom I can have the par- 
ticulars, 

“« Tn a subsequent letter to Dr Pearson, dated 
Chatile, June 15, 1802, Mr Dolling informed him that 
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Mr Benjamin Jesty (not Justins) performed the ino- 
culation above mentioned as early as 1774," and he is 
still living. 

“¢T know a medical man in this country who was 
greatly injured in his practice by a prejudice raised 
againat him, long ago, for his intention of substituting 
the cow-pox for the small-pox.’ 

“ These extracts, had I seen Dr Pearson’s pamphlet, 
should have preceded the statement which I forwarded 
to you in my late letter ; and you will, perhaps, agree 
with me in opinion, that they should still be subjoined 
ina note. The facts which I have detailed were com- 
municated to me by the parties themselves, and their 
accuracy may be depended on.” 


Mr Banks, also, the member for Corfe Castle, wrote 
to Dr Bell as follows on the same subject :— 


“ October 16, 1804, 
“ Sir, 

“ A fact, relating to a farmer in Dorsetshire, 
which I take to be the same that is mentioned in the 
enclosed papers,t was given in evidence before the 
Committee of the House of Commons, to whom Dr 
Jenner’s petition was referred, and, if I am not mis- 
taken, was printed in their report. There was, I am 
sure, abundant proof of the disorder being known, and 
of its preventive power, long before Dr Jenner’s name 
was heard ; nor at this moment do those who continue 
to doubt the complete efficacy of the cow-pock, deny 
its success in innumerable instances.” 


The result of Dr Bell’s communication to the Jen- 


* Dr Jeuner is said first to have considered the subject in 1775, but it 
was not until 1706 that he made bis first experiment. 
¢ Dr Bell's statement. 
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nerian Society was, that they became anxious to see 
Mr Jesty, and in the same year application was made 
to him for the purpose of inducing him to go up to 
London; but being apprehensive of an attack of gout, 
to which he was subject, he declined undertaking the 
journey at that time. In the course of the next year 
the following letter was addressed to him by the secre- 
tary of the society:— 
« Sir, London, July 25, 1805. 

“Tam desired by the medical establishment of 
this institution to ptopose to you, that—provided you 
will come to town at your own convenience, but as 
soon as possible, to stay not longer than five days, 
(unless you desire it,) for the purpose of taking your 
portrait as the earliest inoculator for cow-pock, at the 
expense of the institution—you “will receive fifteen 
guineas for your expenses, and the members of the 
establishment will be happy to show you any civility 
during your stay in London, on which account it is 
hoped you will be put to little or no expense. I have 
the honour to remain, Sir, your obedient humble ser- 
vant, 

“ Wi, Saxcuo.” 


This invitation Mr Jesty accepted; and accordingly 
went to London, taking with him his son Robert, who 
had been vaccinated in 1774. They met with great 
attention from the members of the society, who were 
much amused with Jesty’s manners and appearance. 
Before he left home his family tried to induce him to 
attire himself somewhat more fashionably, but without 
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effect. “He did not see,” he said, “ why he should 
dress better in London than in the country,” and 
accordingly wore his usual dress, which was peculiarly 
old-fashioned. In order to prove their statement, Mr 
Robert Jesty willingly consented to be inoculated for the 
small-pox, and his father for the cow-pock, but neither 
took effect, Mr Jesty was presented with a pair of very 
handsome gold-mounted lancets, and his portrait was 
also taken by Mr Sharp; but he proved an impatient 
sitter, and could only be kept quiet by Mrs Sharp’s 
playing to him on the piano. 

This portrait, from which an engraving was taken, 
was exhibited at Somerset House, and afterwards 
placed for some time in the Vaccine Institution. It 
then fell into Dr Pearson’s hands, and on his death 
came to his son-in-law, who, finding that Jesty’s family 
‘were anxious to possess it, presented it to Robert Jeaty, 
and it is now in the possession of his widow at Wraxal 
House, near Maiden Newton. 

A testimonial, which is still in the possession of the 
family, was also drawn up and signed by the members 
of the society, attesting the fact of Jesty’s having dis- 
covered and practised vaccination in 1774; and of its 
efficacy in his and his sons’ case having been proved 
by their frequent exposure to infection, and by their 
having undergone inoculation for the small-pox with 
perfect impunity. 

Jesty’s visit to London had satisfactorily established 
his claim as the earliest discoverer of vaccination, 
But here the matter ended ; nor does he at that time 
appear to have pressed his application for a pecuniary 
xecompense, In the year following, however, he wrote 
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to Mr Pearson on this subject, who communicated his 
letter to the members of the institution, in answer to 
which the secretary wrote to Jesty, stating that they 
would endeavour to promote his views, but that they 
feared it was very improbable that any such reward 
could be obtained. On this he appears to have given 
up all expectation on the subject, and indeed his cir- 
cumstances were such as to render it a matter of little 
importance to him. 


On his tombstone is the following inscription :— 


“ SACRED 
To the Memory of Benzasax Jxery, (of Downshay,) 
‘Who departed this life, 16th April 1816, 
Aged 79 years, 

‘He was born at Yetmioster in this county, and was an’ upright, honest 
man, particularly noted for having been the first person (known) who 
introduced the Cow-por by inoculation, and who, from his great 
strength of mind, made the experiment from the cow on his wife and 
two sons, in the year 1774.” 


His second son, Mr Benjamin Jesty, was also an 
enthusiast in the same cause. In 1809 he vaccinated 
great nombers, and kept a regular register of the names 
of the individuals, and of the progress of the disorder 
in each, 

The two eldest sons are dead; but the rest of the 
family now reside in the neighbourhood of Dorchester, 
and are all in flourishing circumstances, holding some 
of the largest farms in the county. 


We must now return to an early period of Dr Bell's 
residence in Swanage, in order to notice the introduc- 
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tion, through his means, of the manufacture of straw- 
plait, which has since afforded employment to a large 
portion of the female inhabitants there, and has proved 
@ considerable source of emolument. 

This manufacture was introduced into the town of 
Christchurch, Hants, in the year 1808, under the ex- 
pectation that it would materially assist the parish in 
reducing the poor-rates, which were then very heavy. 
A Mr Millard, of London, had been engaged to give 
instruction in this art, and a small training establish- 
ment was formed for the purpose. It was also set on 
foot in the parish of Wyke, near Weymouth. These 
attempts became the subject of conversation in the 
neighbourhood ; and the principal inhabitants of Swan- 
age, Dr Bell especially, became anxious to follow the 
example thus set them. There seems, however, to 
have been much difficulty at the outset, and the object 
was ultimately accomplished by a curious train of acci- 
dental circumstances, which merit a brief notice here. 

The two daughters of Mr Cole, stone-merchant of 
Swanage, hearing this manufacture talked about, be- 
came very desirous of making bonnets for themselves ; 
and accordingly, having pulled an old one to pieces, 
and examined the fabric, set to work with all possible 
industry. Their first attempt was made with common 
threshed straw ; but this not answering their expecta- 
tions, they procured some proper straw from London, 
and a machine for splitting it, and renewed their labours. 
About this time Dr Bell happened to call, and sur- 
prised the young ladies at their work, which they had 
been desirous of keeping a secret. He was highly 
delighted with their skill and perseverance, and carried 
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off 2 portion to show to some friends, and to Mrs Bell 
and his sister, who was then with bim. 

An attempt had been just then made by the com- 
mittee for managing the affaira of the parish, to have 
some of the children instructed in this art by the same 
person who was employed for that purpose at Christ- 
church. His terms, however, were too high, and the mat- 
ter seemed likely to fall to the ground, when Mr Cole 
proposed to the committee, that if they would place the 
parish children under the tuition of his daughters, allow- 
ing sixpence a-week for each child, and their work for 
three months, he would have them properly instructed 
in the business, 

This proposal was accepted, and the Misses Cole 
were placed at Wyke, where they applied themselves 
x0 diligently to the art, that they soon returned to Swan- 
age, having made themselves well acquainted with it. 

They immediately opened a school in their father’s 
house, and twelve children were at once placed under 
their care ; after which Dr Bell commenced organizing 
this infant establishment on the Madras system. For 
this purpose he visited the schoo} almost daily, and his 
instructions met with ready attention and prompt fulfil- 
ment from the Misses Cole, 

He soon succeeded in regularly arranging the scho- 
lars, according to the quantity and quality of their 
work, and appointed monitors to each class, the number 
now amounting to thirty. The first part of each day 
was devoted to instructing the children in reading, 
writing, &., and the remainder to the primary object 
of the school. 

One of the sisters, unhappily, soon after died, and 
the other continued to carry on the school alone. I¢ 
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pow occurred to Dr Bell, that the utility of the esta- 
blishment might be increased by a new arrangement of 
the terms of admission ; and he suggested to Miss Cole, 
that it might answer to her to instruct the children with. 
out remuneration, under the condition of their remain- 
ing for a longer time with her, and placing their work 
at her disposal. 

This was agreed to, and Dr Bell, with several other 
of the inhabitants, went about, urging the parents to 
send their children. The school, in consequence, in- 
creased at once to nearly ninety, and Dr Bell’s labours 
in organizing it were renewed. He visited it daily, and 
took such interest in the manufacture, that, on going to 
London, he made enquiries from different dealers in 
straw-plait, and brought back many patterns for the use 
of the school. He was also the first person in the parish 
who set the fashion of wearing a straw hat, which at first 
oxcited much notice. The custom, however, was soon 
followed by others in great numbers. 

Miss Cole, who was obliged to give up the school 
from ill health, subsequently married Mr James Stick- 
land, stone-mason ; and as his business required him to 
move about a great deal, she extended the sale to many 
of the surrounding towns. In 1822, however, Mr and 
Mrs Stickland permanently took up their residence at 
Swanage, where she still resides, From that time the 
demand for this manufacture continued to increase; and 
it is eaid that from 4000 to 5000 bonneta have been 
annually sold, and plait sufficient for from 8000to 10,000 
more. 

Previous to the introduction of this manufacture, 
Imitting seems to have been the chief employment of 
the female part of the population. There were schools 
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where knitting was taught, and numbers of stockings 
were annually disposed of. The introduction of straw- 
plait, however, completely annihilated knitting, and, 
being a much more profitable occupation, soon found its - 
way into almost every house in the village, and the trade 
was rapidly extended to all the neighbouring places, 
Many bonnets were also exported to Newfoundland, 
the Cape of Good Hope, Madras, Calentta, &c. 

In many ways this manufacture has materially bene- 
fited the inhabitants of Swanage; unfortunately, how- 
ever, the persons who take the goods off their hands in 
the first instance, rarely pay them in money, preferring 
to give in exchange clothing, &c, This barter is much 
to their disadvantage. Their health is also injured by 
the sedentary nature of their employment ; and, as their 
hands must not be hardened by work, they are precluded 
from attending properly to their domestic concerns. 

There were many other objects, in addition to these 
that have been now deseribed at some length, in which 
Dr Bell interested himself, Some of these may be 
briefly mentioned here, not so much from their pos- 
sessing any intrinsic importance, but as tending to 
throw light on the character of his mind, and as proving 
how constantly he employed himself in whatever he 
thought would benefit his parishioners. 

There was a friendly society established in Swanage 
previous to Dr Bell’s arrival, and in the year after his 
appointment he preached their annual sermon, a copy 
of which he sent to Mr Rose, who, it appears, had been 
the originator of these societies, On this subject Dr 
Bell thus writes to him some time afterwards—“ As 
the founder and patron of the friendly societies dis- 
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persed over the kingdom, independently of the interest 
which you took in the Swanage society, indebted to 
you for the benefits which they derived from your pub- 
lications, communicated through my hands, you will 
not be displeased to learn that the society now consists 
of two hundred and sixty-five members, and increases 
daily ; and that their fonds now amount to £2400 
three per cent consols, and £201 cash, which I have 
recommended to be immediately invested in the funds 
also.” To this Mr Rose says in his answer—*I 
rejoice very sincerely in the success of your society, 
and I am sure you will hear with pleasure that there 
are now, in England only, upwards of 880,000 mem- 
bers of similar ones, male and female ; and, previous to 
the passing the act which I framed and brought in, 
there were not 100,000, according to the best informa- 
tion that could be obtained.” 

In 1806 this society contained 306 members, and 
their funds amounted to £8000. On Whit-Tuesday in 
this year Dr Bell preached a sermon for them, and after- 
wards a deputation presented a short address to him, 
thanking him for the interest he had always taken in 
their welfare, and especially “for his generous offer of 
assisting them in any case of difficulty.” 

To his conscientious and zealous performance of his 
duties as a parish priest, his parishioners bear willing 
and ample testimony. He was constant in his attend- 
ance on the sick, and on all occasions kept up the moat 
friendly intercourse with his parishioners, visiting fre- 
quently the poorer classes, and interesting himself both 
in their spiritual and temporal welfare. He was also 
bountiful in his charities, enquiring particularly efter the 
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wants of the poorer members of his flock, and supplying 
them with a liberal hand. 

One of his parishioners, an old man of eighty-four, 
thus spoke of him in 1838, after passing a high eulo- 
gium on his general character, and bearing witness to 
the reformation he had worked in many respects in the 
parish, “You may,” said he, “travel far and near 
without finding his equal; it is true he was irritable 
and passionate in his temper, but there are none with- 
out their faults. . . . We are all,” he went on to say, 
“ made up of a compound matter—earth, air, fire, and 
water—and Dr Bell had certainly more of the fire 
than of the other ingredients in his composition. But 
if the blaze was larger and more fierce, it was sooner 
over ; and people of this description are more loving, 
and have better and warmer hearts, than generally 
falls to the lot of others. Those in whom air prepon- 
derates are apt to be flighty—those having too much 
water are easily excited to weeping. They shed tears 
as soon as you speak of any thing touching; but on 
those having too much earth, you can make little or no 
impression.” This old man’s ludicrous theory was cor- 
rect as regards Dr Bell, whose temper, though some- 
what fiery, does not seem to have prevented many of 
those with whom he associated from becoming strongly 
attached to him. 

Another of his parishioners, a lady with whom he 
was on intimate terms, thus lately wrote of him—*“ I 
feel much satisfaction in speaking of the late Dr Bell, 
having been for many years honoured with his especial 
friendship. I have, for many weeks together, been an 
inmate of his house during his rectorahip at Swanage ; 
and I think no one of his friends could, with more con~ 
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fidence, speak of his indefatigable zeal in promoting the 
welfare of his parishionere. His exertions were un- 
bounded to establish sobriety and industry in Swanage, 
which he most happily succeeded in; and I am fully 
persuaded that, to this day, the inhabitants, especially 
amongst the working class, are i: debted for much of 
their present prosperity to his unwearied exertions in 
establishing the straw-plait manufactory. He waa the 
greatest advocate for industry of every kind, and for 
every person, ] ever met with. He would not tolerate 
idleness in any one, either rich or poor; and for him- 
self, he never rested from his favourite pursuit, scarcely 
night or day—his system of education was connected 
with the whole of his thoughts, which he often did me 
the honour to explain to me; and he presented me 
with copies of what he had published on his system 
of education. I have muck comfort in remembering 
many of his sermons preached in Swanage church, 
where I was a constant attendant during his minis- 

- Dr Bell, although the most hospitable 
man in his house, and to all his friends, was of the 
most frogal habits himself, He was remarkably ab- 
stemious, and his own expression was, ‘ that he fre- 
quently dined with Duke Humphrey ;’ which I really 
believe was the truth, for his own gratification seemed 
to be the last thing thought of by him.” 

Dr Bell was also very desirous of promoting social 
and friendly intercourse among the higher classes in 
his parish, there being but little society when he first 
came to Swanage. Hoe appears to have set an excel- 
lent example, in this respect, by his constant hospitality, 
and a greater spirit of socialty seems soon to have 
spread itself in the neighbourhood. 
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He took great interest in improving the rectory gar- 
den, and stocked it with choice fruit-trees, which still 
remain; he also frequently sent presents of fruit, &., 
among his parishioners. His gardener, a man of the 
name of Peter Notley, was an especial favourite with 
him ; and, on leaving Swanage, he told him that he 
would shortly send for him, when he had settled 
himself in the north, leaving at the same time eleven 
guineas with the clerk of the church, to be given at 
different times to him, in case he should not wish to 
quit Mr Gale, Dr Bell’s successor, with whom he left 
him. Dr Bell subsequently sent to Mr Gale, to see if 
Peter would come to him. He had, however, become 
equally valuable to his new master, who was very de- 
sirous of retaining him; and he remained, though re- 
luctantly, In several of the wills Dr Bell made many 
years afterwards, a legacy of £20 was left to Notley, 
and another of the same amount to one of his maid- 
servants, Sarah Manwell; but their names were omitted 
in the last will, probably through inadvertence. 

It appears that Dr Bell had taken charge of the 
son of his old friend Mr MacTaggart, for some time 
while at Swanage ; and that an application was made 
to him to know if he was inclined to receive a second 
pupil,.a son of Mr Bosanquet, formerly chairman to 
the East India Court of Directors. What answer was 
given to this proposition, we do not know; but it was 
not carried into effect. 
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CHAPTER XX. 


Toneph Lancaster—His Letters to Dr Bell—His Visit to Swanage—Publica~ 
tons, &o. 


We have hitherto been relating Dr Bell’s personal 
labours at Swanage. It will now be necessary to take 
a, wider field, to trace out the progress which the “New 
System of Education” had already made, and to relate 
the course of events which led to Dr Bell’s subsequent 
efforts for the general diffusion of the discovery. 

The earliest examples given of the system in this 
country, were, as we have seen, at St Botolph’s, Aldgate, 
and at Kendal. Joseph Lancaster follows next in order 
to these; and we must now enter at some length on 
this subject, concerning which there has been so much 
controversy. Lancaster himself, in one of his publica- 
tions, gives the following account of the circumstance 
that first led him to turn his attention to the subject of 
education :-— 

“ I was walking from Deptford to Greenwich when 
my attention was attracted by this inscription—‘ To 
the glory of God, and to the benefit of poor children ;’ 
and while I was pleasantly meditating upon the founder 
giving glory to God, the children burst forth into sing- 
ing his praises. My heart was melted; and it pleased 
God to implant within me a fervent wish and desire 
that I might one dey thus honour him, and through all 
the vicissitudes of the intervening period, my hope was 
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seldom long clonded. I knew not how it was to be 
accomplished ; but being assured that it was a divine 
impression, my mind was constantly endeavouring to 
find out a way. In 1798, I proposed something of this 
kind to a numbor of gentlemen, but it failed. I had 
not long entered into the straw-hat business ; but I was 
persuaded this was the channel to accomplish my wish.” 

His first commencement as schoolmaster was at his 
father’s house in London, in 1798. At this time he 
was eighteen years of age, his father was in business, 
and some of his friends were desirous that he should 
become a clergyman of the established church, while 
others wished him to go to a dissenting college. He 
seems to have been himself somewhat undecided as to 
his religious opinions. “ The doctrines of spiritual 
worship,” he writes, “and an inward witness for God 
in every human heart, attracted my‘attention, and com- 
manded my assent. For some time I frequented the 
meetings of Friends, and finally sacrificed my prospects 
of usefulness and preferment, to obtain that inward 
peace which only results from a faithful discharge of 
duty, a dedication of the heart and the answer of a 
good conscience towards God and man.” 

Having first opened a school in his father’s house, 
and fitted it up, as he says, with his own hands, he 
gave instruction in reading, writing, arithmetic, and in 
the knowledge of the Holy Scripteres, and the number 
of his scholars soon amounted to upwards of eighty. 
For several years the number increased. and diminished, 
according to the ability of the parents to pay the weekly 
sum, which was 4d. for each child :—“ In summer, one 
hundred and twenty was common; in winter, they 
would sink to fifty or sixty. In a trying season of 
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recent scarcity, many of them were provided with din- 
ners gratis, chiefly at the expense of a noble and gene- 
rous-minded body of friends,” 

Such was Lancaster’s first establishment, “ into 
which,” he says, “ he had for soveral years essayed to 
introduce a better system of tuition, and every attempt 
had failed.” 

In the following year “ this school was instituted as 
a free school,” and he seems to have lost no time in 
availing himself of the “ Madras Report.” In June 
1802, he says—“ By simplifying tho usual methods 
of tuition, considerable benefit has arisen to the in- 
stitution ; and from establishing a regular system of 
order, with correspondent and reciprocal checks on 
each dependent part, much of its energy, usefulness, 
and reputation has been derived.” . 

“Taition in this school is conducted polely by the 
senior boys employed as teachers; the master treating 
them with peculiar attention, and not sparing suitablo 
encouragement when merited. Such is their activity 
and diligence, that no other assistance is necessary at 
present, or likely to be so in future. J. L. can say 
with truth,” he continues, “ that owing to these advan- 
tages, he has no more labour with two hundred and 
fifty children than he had formerly with eighty, and can 
do them superior justice in tuition. Having thus suc- 
ceeded beyond expectation, he looks with pleasure to 
the public, and those benevolent persons who have 
hitherto aided his designs, for future and energetic 
support, and trusts tho result will prove a similar grati- 
fication to their minds in the futuro prosperity and 
usefulness of the institution. 


“ James Street, Borough Road, June 1802." 
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In the following year, he again reports thus of his 
school.“ During the last year the progress of the 
institution towards maturity has been rapid, the orga- 
nization of the system greatly improved, and the intro- 
duction of the new modes of tuition, in spelling and 
arithmetic, produetive of very important advantages to 
the scholars,” * 

Hitherto Lancaster had made no reference whatever 
to the source whence his improvements were derived. 
In a pamphlet published by him in 1803, however, he 
makes ample acknowledgments of the benefits he had 
derived from the Madras report. But before we take 
notice of them, it will be necessary to make some brief 
extracta from the commencement of this pamphlet, 
wherein he proposes a system of education which, if 
carried into effect, would have been of the most per- 
nicious tendency. 

After making some remarks on the necessity of gentle 
measures in all matters relating to a reform in society, 
and more especially in education, he proposes that a 
society should be formed for the purposes of education. 
“ This,” he says, “should be established on general 
Christian principles, and on them only. Mankind are 
divided into sects, and individuals think very differently 
on religious subjects, from the purest motives; and 
that common gracious Parent, who loves all his children 
alike, beholds with approbation every one who worships 
him in sincerity. Yet it cannot be reasonably sup- 
posed that conscientious men should promote a religious 
opinion directly contrary to their own: a Presbyterian, 

* These extracts are taken from Lancaster's “ Improvements in Educa- 


tion,” published in 1805, wherein the dates I have given are affixed to 
them, 
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Baptist, Quaker, or any other, cannot, with sincerity, 
sacrifice their opinions to those of their amiable and 
Christian brethren in the Establishment; neither can 
the last conscientiously unite entirely in opinion with 
those of any other denominations; but the grand basis 
of Christianity alone is broad enough for the whole 
bulk of mankind to stand on, and join hands as children 
of onefamily, . . . . Ah! then, let all the friends 
of youth, among every denomination of Christians, 
exalt the standard of education, and rally round it for 
their preservation, laying aside all religious differences 
in opinion, and pursue two grand objects—the promo- 
tion of good morals, and the instruction of youth in 
useful learning, adapted to their respective situations. 
+ + + » « Indeed,” he goes on to say, “ it is not 
to be wondered at that no general plan of this kind has 
been adopted: there are few things in which it would 
appear, at first sight, that the different religious inte- 
rests of sectarians would clash more ; and so they must, 
if a plan of this kind is eagerly pursued by one or moro 
parties with a view to increase proselytes, or make it a 
vehicle to convey their favourite tenets. It has been 
generally conceived that if any particular sect obtained 
the principal care in a national system of education, 
that party would soon be likely to possess the greatest 
power and influence in the state. Fear that the clergy 
should aggrandize themselves too much, has produced 
opposition from dissenters to any proposal of the kind; 
on the other hand, the clergy have opposed any thing 
of this nature which might originate with dissenters. 
: - + However, there is yet hope left; the com- 
mon 2 ground of humanity is adapted to all—none can 
consciegtiously scruple to moet thero. All are agreed 
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that the increase of learning and good morals, are 
great blessings to society. If they cannot unite to do 
good in every particular instance, yet let them be fellow- 
helpers as far as they can, and cordially assist to do it 
with one mind, that society at large may no longer suffer 
loss by a set of the most valuable and useful men our 
nation can boast, employing themselves to little better 
purpose than to declaim against, or make wry faces at 
each other.” 

“TI conceive any person,” says Lancaster a little 
further on in this pamphlet, “ whose moral character 
and abilities were likely to make him serviceable to the 
rising generation, should be an object of the society’s 
protection, let his denomination of religion be what it 
may, and let him pursue whatever method of religious 
or other instruction his sincere and best intentions 
may dictate.” * 

Tt is evident that Mr Lancaster had no more wish 
to make proselytes to Quakerism than to any other 
form of belief. According to the principle just laid 
down, the Romanist, the Socinian, the Unitarian, the 
Deist, or the Atheist, might be eligible to the office 
of schoolmaster under his proposed national scheme of 
education. 

After this somewhat lax test of admission, he goes 
on to relate the improvements which he had lately 
made in his school, more especially in the system of 
rewards and punishments ; after which he says—* My 
school is attended by three hundred scholars. The 
whole system of tuition is almost entirely conducted by 
boys. The writing-books are ruled with exactness, and 
all the writers supplied with good pens by the same 
means. In the first instance the school is divided into 
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classes ; to each of these a lad is appointed as monitor ; 
he is responsible for the morals, improvement, good 
order, and cleanliness of the whole class.” And soon 
after he says, “the system of rewards, and the new 
method of teaching to spell, are I believe original.” 
It is evident, therefore, that at this time he did not lay 
claim to the invention of the grand principle of the 
system. It is highly improbable, at the least, that he 
would have claimed originality for some of the minor 
practicea, and not done so in regard to the mainspring 
which gave him all his powers, had he meant to assert 
that he was the discoverer of it. Exceptionable as his 
pamphlet is in some respects, it is not so on the score 
of pretensions; for he concludes with the following 
acknowledgment of Dr Bell’s prior claim to the merit 
of this discovery. “I ought not to close my account 
without acknowledging the obligations I lie under to 
Dr Bell, of the Male Asylum at Madras, who so nobly 
gave up his time and liberal salary, that he might per- 
foct that institution, which flourished greatly under his 
fostering care. He published a tract in 1798,* entitled, 
«An Experiment on Education, made at the Male 
Asylum at Madras, suggesting a system whereby 2 
school or family may teach itself under the superinten- 
dence of the master or parent’ From this publication 
I have adopted several useful hints. I beg leave to 
recommend it to the attentive perusal of the friends of 
education and of youth. Iam persuaded nothing is 
more conducive to the promotion of a system than 
actual experiment. Dr Bell had two hundred boys who 


* This is am erroneous statement on Lancaster’s part, the Madras 
Report having been published in 1797. 
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instructed themselves, made their own pens, ruled their 
books, and did all that labour in school, which, among 
a great number, is light, but resting on the shoulders 
of the well-meaning and honest, though unwise teacher, 
often proves too much for his health, and embitters or 
perhaps costs him his life. I much regret that I was 
not acquainted with the beauty of his system till some- 
what advanced in my plan; if I had known it, it would 
have saved me much trouble, and some retrograde 
movements. As a confirmation of the goodness of Dr 
Bell’s plan, I have succeeded with one nearly similar, 
in a school attended by almost three hundred boys.” 
In the appendix to this pamphlet, he also saya, 
after speaking of the imperfections of some of the old 
practices—“ Dr Bell was fully sensible of this waste 
of time in schools, and his method to remedy the evil 
was crowned with complete success. I have been en- 
deavouring to walk in his footsteps in the method of 
teaching about to be detailed. . . . . . Lagain 
refer the reader to Dr Bell’s pamphlet ; he cannot do 
botter than to procure one, and read it himself, which will 
save me going more into detail, and afford him greater 
satisfaction.” These acknowledgments are sufficiently 
explicit, except where he says “he was not acquaint- 
od with the beauty of Dr Bell’s system till somewhat 
advanced in his own ;” whereas it has been shown, 
that he only commenced teaching in 1798; that he 
had essayed, during several years, to introduce a better 
system of tuition into his school, and failed ; and that, 
in 1800, a copy of the Madras report fell in his way. 
Granting, however, that Mr Lancaster might possibly 
have stumblod upon a plan similar to that of Dr 
Boll’s bofore he had the Madras report, still this 
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cannot, in the slightest degree, affect the Doctor's 
prior claim ; for, as we have seen, the system was dis- 
covered and matured at Madras between the years 
1789 and 1796, and that the Report containing an ac- 
count of it was published in London in 1797, the year 
before Lancaster opened a school of any kind. 

In the year 1804, Mr Lancaster became anxious to 
have some personal communication with Dr Bell on the 
subject of education, and wrote to him as follows :— 


* Free School, Borough Road, George's Field, 
“ Southwark, 21st of 11th Month 1804, 
“ Respected Friend, 

“J hoped and intended, long before this, to have 
done myself the pleasure of coming down to Swanage, 
in order to take a lesson from thy superior experience ; 
but so many unpleasant circumstances have happened 
to hinder it, that I almost gave up the idea, in despair 
of being able to pay my respects in person, at least not 
very speedily. I have been situated very differently 
from thyself. I was formerly assistant at two schools, 
one a boarding, the other a day school. Of course, I 
was well acquainted with all the defects attendant on 
the old system of tuition in both kinds of schools. In 
1798 I began a day school, The methods I pursued 
soon became popular, and people sent their children in 
crowds. This plunged me into a dilemma; the com- 
mon modes of tuition did not apply; and in puzzling 
myself what to do, I stumbled upon a plan similar to 
thine: not, however, meeting with thy book till 1800, 
Thave since succeeded wonderfully, yet not equal to 
my desire, for several reasons :— 

“ 1st.—Mine being a day school, the children are 
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much at their parents’ command, are often absent, or 
attend late—an evil that could not possibly occur at 
the Madras Asylum, or in any well-regulated boarding 
school, where all the scholars begin their lessons toge- 
ther, being assombled at one time. 

« 2d.—The price of sand in London, 9s. the load, and 
the room it takes to teach a great number of children 
by that mode. This induced me to substitute slates 
with many of the classes, 

“ 3d.—The poverty and bad principles of the chil- 
dren’s parents often operated to hinder their learning, 
by removing their monitors to place, or other schools, 
by being prejudiced against the plan of a school taught 
by boys, and by their bad example and ignorance. 

« 4th.—By having, when I opened it as a free school, 
which was not till 1801, not only the school, but the 
funds to establish, and no individual to assist me with 
advice, influence, or capital. Again, the number of 
scholars so increased, that more room than I had was 
wanting for their accommodation. The Duke of Bed- 
ford nobly began a subscription to promote my design ; 
yet the labour of raising it cost me much time, fatigue, 
and walking many scores of miles. J had to seek aid 
from the haughty and powerful, as well as the amiable 
and benevolent; and nothing but having committed 
myself could have made my independent spirit submit 
to the yoke. The time spent thus in obtaining aid 
was so much lost to the institution. I was obliged to 
commit my business to othors ; and my designs were 
in many instances retarded, in others completely sus- 
pended or rendered abortive, although the very consti- 
tution of a day school, united with the circumstance of 
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having new subscriptions to seek, especially for build- 
ings, still continues an impediment to our progress ; yet 
T have so far succeeded as to bring it to a considerable 
state of perfection. If thou wilt favour me with any 
original reports of the Asylum at Madras—for nothing 
is more essential than minutia—I should be much 
ol . 

“ T could wish for further information on the use of 
the sand, whether dry or wet, and how the boys were 
first taught their letters; also upon thy method of 
training monitors. I hope that the proposed subscrip- 
tion for my book will be sufficient to raise £100, or 
perhaps £200, for the service of the institution; but 
every thing depends upon the number of subscribers. 
T hope thou wilt condescend to honour me with an 
answer, and to aid the yet infant design as thy bene- 
volence may dictate, when thou art satisfied it is wor- 
thy thy attention. 

“ Tt is with great reapect I subseribe myself thy 
obliged friend and admirer, 

“ Jqszpa LancastE,” 


It does not appear what answer Dr Bell returned to 
this letter, but Lancaster thus shortly acknowledges 


it:— 


“ Free School, Borough Road, 
13th of 12th Month 1804, 
“ Dear Friend, 
* T have not answered thy most acceptable letter, 
because I intend being down at Swanage within four or 
five days, to pass two or three days with thes, if, under 
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the blessing of Providence, my health and the roads 
admit of travelling. With great respect, I remain thy 
obliged friend, 

« J. Lancasren.” 


On Lancaster’s arrival at Swanage, he eagerly en- 
quired of the first person he met, if Dr Bell was at home, 
saying, “ He would go to Madras to see him.” He 
remained there several days, and had much conversa- 
tion with the Doctor, who thus notices this visit in a 
letter to Mrs Trimmer, written a little more than a year 
afterwards :— 


“ January 18, 1806. 

“ During this visit, Mr L. placed before my eyos his 
subscription papers; then put them, in various shapes, 
into my hands; then descanted on the manner, &c. ; 
and, last of all, solicited my subscription oftener than 
once, which I flatly declined, on the score of confining 
my offices to the schools under my own immediate eye. 

eer eres He also interrogated me about my mode of 
training teachers, and seemed not disposed on this 
point to copy, as he did in every other. My teachers 
were trained as every other boy in the school was, and 
selected according to their abilities. Every child in the 
school witnessed every process in the mode of conduct- 
ing matters, and understood it well. But this did not 
answer his purpose of raising money by 4 new and addi- 
tional subscription. Nothing was ever so burlesque as 
his forming his teachers by lectures on the passions. 
Let his teachers, created by his Promethean fire in one 
year, enter upon their task—what can they do; or 
what would my little teachers have done, without a man 
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of age, authority, influence, and ascendency to direct 
their operations, and to keep them steady to their 
purpose? It is by attending the school, seeing what is 
going on there, and taking a share in the office of tui- 
tion, that teachers are to be formed, and not by lectures 
and abstract instruction. Even in the plainest practical 
points, you cannot expect to be understood but by the 
most minute details.” 


Dr Bell had long been urged to publish a further 
explanation of the Madras system, as the Report of 
1797 was said not to enter sufficiently into details for 
common purposes ; and early in 1805, he determined 
upon publishing a second edition, with additions. It 
was not, however, without much consideration that he 
made up his mind on the subject. Ho was told, on 
the one hand, that the facts recorded, and the proofs of 
its success which were adduced, were, in a great mea- 
sure, lost to the reader for want of a more particular 
explanation of the auxiliary practices, as well as of the 
principle to which this success was attributed; and 
that it was in vain to expect that, without minute 
details, the several processes in the economy of the 
school could be understood by the generality of readers, 
On tho other hand, he was himself perfectly satisfied 
that the diagram or scheme of the Madras school, which 
had been printed in the original Report of 1797, would 
atill prove, as it had already proved, a sufficient guide 
to those not imbued too strongly with prejudices against 
it. He was unwilling to depart from the plain, simple 
statement of facts which he had given, and feared leat, 
by too great eagerness in pressing the subject on the 
public mind, instead of allowing it gradual progress, he 
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might injure, rather than aid, the cause he hadso much 
at heart. Having at length come to the determination 
of publishing a second edition, he wrote to Mr Buck- 
ham stating his intention, and requesting him to nego- 
tiate with Mr Bensley the printer. This was done 
accordingly ; and Bensley wrote to Dr Bell, telling him 
at what he estimated the cost of printing, &. The 
pamphlet, however, was not published till the end of 
April, some delay having occurred from a violent 
combination of that part of the journeymen called press- 
men, “ in consequence of which,” writes Mr Bensley to 
Dr Bell, “the masters and the booksellers have agreed 
to suspend all works until the dispute shall be at an 
end.” 

Tn the advertisement to this edition he states his 
reasons for publishing the Madras report in 1797, and 
refers the reader to the original docoments, which were 
not reprinted here. 

« Leaving, then,” he says, “ the original documents 
where they may readily be found, the following extracts 
are, for the most part, confined to facts, and the details 
of the system. A familiar scheme is prefixed; illus- 
trations, sought for by those who interest themselves in 
charity, Sunday, and other free schools, are annexed; 
and « suggestion of a board of education and poor-rates 
is subjoimed.” 

Shortly after this pamphlet came out, Dr Bell, being 
in London, presented Lancaster with fifty copies of it, 
who sent a deputation of his scholars to wait on him 
and return him thanks; and not long afterwards he 
visited Lancaster's school in the Borough, when he 
found him preparing the third edition of his “ Improve- 


menta in Education” for the press. “On am: 
YoL, 0 
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Dr Bell observes, in a letter to Mr Trimmer, “ he re- 
newed bis application (for subseriptions) in the most 
indelicate manner; and not being prepared to refuse the 
purchase of his book, which I understood was then in 
the press, I said he might send me four copies, and was 
not a little surprised when I saw my name in the list of 
subscriptions.” 

Lancaster's pamphlet was published in July 1805, 
about three months after Dr Bell’s second edition came 
out. It was dedicated “ to the Duke of Bedford, and 
Lord John Somerville, in testimony of the cheerful, 
generous, and important assistance they have repeatedly 
given to the institution and system of instruction de- 
scribed in the ensuing pages;” and it contained a list 
of subscribers, among whom were the Archbishop of 
Dublin, the Bishops of London, Durham, Chichester, 
Lineoln, Exeter, St David’s, Kildare, and Kilmore. 
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CHAPTER XXL 


Correspondence with Mirs Trimmer—Dr Bell in induced to step forward and 
auslst in the dissemination of his Bystem, 


In the month of September a correspondence took 
place between Mrs Trimmer and Dr Bell, who were 
then not personally acquainted, of which the following 
letter was the commencement :— 


4 Brentford, September 24, 1805. 
« Reverend Sir, 

* As Ihave not the honour of being personally 
known to you, I am apprehensive that I shall appear to 
be taking a great liberty in addressing you by letter; 
but I am desirous to convey to you a number, which 
will be published next month, of a periodical work 
called the ‘ Guardian of Education, which contains 
copious extracts from the second edition of your ‘ Expe- 
riment in Education ;’ and, before you receive it, I wish 
to account to you for inserting these extracts. 

“ From the time, sir, that [ read Mr Joseph Lan- 
caster’s ‘ Improvements in Education,’ in the first edi- 
tion, I conceived an idea that there was something in 
his plan that was inimical to the interests of the Esta- 
blished Church; and when I read your ‘ Experiment 
in Education,’ to which Mr L. referred, I plainly per- 
ceived he had been building on your foundation. You 
know, without doubt, how the public mind is, I may 
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say, infatuated with his plausible appearances, and I 
judge, by the republication of your ‘ Experiment,’ that 
you are not an unconcerned spectator of this perversion 
of what you have applied to so excellent a purpose. 
Engaged, as I have long been, in striving to promote 
the interests of the Church, by the exertion of my little 
talents for the instruction of the rising generation, and 
the prevention of the mischief that is aimed against them 
in various ways, I cannot see this ‘ Goliath of Schis- 
matics’ bearing down all before him, and engrossing 
the instruction of the common people, without attempt- 
ing to give him a little check. Indeed I told him a 
year ago, that I should, at my first leisure, attempt to 
analyse his system, and this I shall soon set about, But, 
Preparatory to it, I thought it might answer a good pur- 
pose to point out in an incidental way, by means of 
a review of your work, that Mr Lancaster was not the 
original inventor of the plan. If the sale of your pam~ 
phlet is extensive, I may perhaps have done what was 
unnecessary 5 but, knowing my motive, you will not 
think me impertinent. 

* T have the honour to be, Rer. Sir, your most obe- 
dient and very humble servant, 

“ Sanam Tamme,” 


To this Dr Bell replied:— 
Dear Madam, Swanage, Dorset, September 28, 1805. 
“Tam very sensible of your polite attention, and 
much obliged by your kind communication, and by the 
purpose of your sending me your publication. 
“ Of Joseph Lancaster the first tidings I heard were, 
that he was doing my work for me—educating the poor 
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on my plan, Last November I had a letter from him, 
soliciting reports of the Asylum at Madras, and en- 
quiring into the minutix of the system practised there 
of writing on sand, &c.; and this was followed bya 
visit at Christmas last. During his stay with me, which 
was of some days’ continuance, I detailed many parti- 
calars of my practice, and many opinions on the con- 
duct of a school, with which he was in some points 
totally unacquainted, I observed his consummate 
front, his importunate solicitation of subscriptions in 
any and every shape, his plausible and ostentatious 
guise; and, in his third edition, I think I see some- 
thing which indicates that he is confident he cannot 
stand alone, basking in the sunshine of royal counte- 
nance and popular applause, forgetting, for a while, his 
own presentiment, ‘ That as much as he is cried up, 50 
much will he be hereafter traduced.’ 

“The plan of instruction in a public charity, by 
teachers, assistants, tutors, as I have styled them—or 
monitors, as he denominated them—appears to me, 
who am an enthusiast, so simple, so natural, so beauti- 
ful, and so trae, that it must sooner or later havo ob- 
tained a footing ; and all I ever expected by my humble 
essay, printed rather than published, was, that it might 
fall into hands which would bring the System forward 
sooner than might otherwise happen in the course of 
things. J. L. has certainly contributed to this con- 
summation. How far he has directed it to the best 
purposes, and whether he has intermixed much quack~ 
ery, conceit, and ignorance, is another question, 

“Yon need be under no apprehension that any 
thing you have done by extractz, &c., is superfluous. 
No means whatever have been taken to give circulation 
to the pamphlet, except the common advertisement of 
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the bookseller. The circulation and estimation of your 
Guardian will give any part of it which you may have 
thought worthy of being quoted, a chance of utility 
whioh it could not otherwise expect. 

“ T have now in my hand your second volume; and 
I cannot reflect on the tendency of all your writings, 
their wide spread, and the good they have already done, 
without tendering my sincere acknowledgments to s0 
active, benevolent, and successful a friend and advocate 
of humanity, morality, and religion. : 

“T am, dear Madam, with great respect, your sin~ 
cere friend, 

“A. Bru.” 


In her next letter, Mrs Trimmer enters into various 
circumstances connected with this subject, and also 
gives “a more particular account of the mode of pro- 
ceeding which she proposes to adopt” in her intended 
work on Lancaster. It was as follows :— 


Brentford, October 1, 1608. 

“ Reverend Sir, 

“ Before I enter upon my new task of examining 
Mr La system, I will reply to your very obliging 
letter of the 28th September, as I wish to give you a 
more particular account of the mode of proceeding 
whieh I propose to adopt, But, first, let me express 
my satisfaction at finding my humble labours are 
honoured with your approbation. 

“TI can truly say, that I have laboured with seal ; 
and it has pleased God to give me success far beyond 
my merita and expectations. In respect to the books 
which I have written for the poor, they are the pro. 
perty of the poor, I baveno lucrative views in writing 
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them. My pen is a devoted one; and after endeavour. 
ing to furnish books which might contribute to supply 
the deficiencies of common teachers, and lend assistanca 
to ladies who might be diffident of their own abilities 
to give religious instruction—I do not mean to give 
way to sectarists of any denomination, without defend- 
ing my principles. Of all the plans that have 
appeared in this kingdom likely to supplant the 
Church, Mr Lancaster’s seems to me the most formi-~ 
dable. I will not say that he has any ill intentions ; 
but his plan is favourable, in an eminent degree, to those 
who may have. And after what I have read in the 
* Abbé Barruel’s Memoirs for the History of Jaco- 
binism, concerning the use made by the Illuminati in 
Germany, &c.,’ of schoolmasters and school-books, I 
cannot but view with a very jealous eye a system 
which proceeds upon the same generalizing plan, 
which has been resorted to so fatally against the 
interests of revealed religion on the Continent. As 
you condescend to read my ‘Guardian of Education,’ 
I beg leave to refer you to vol. i. p. 21, where you will 
find a translation from a work of an excellent man, M. 
DeLue, who gives there the history of the origin of the 
Philanthropines, which have done so much mischief ; 
the consequences of which you will see in a translation 
from the same author, in the number of the ‘ Guardian’ 
which I have the honour to send you, (viz. M. De 
Lue’s Letter.) Mr Joseph Lancaster’s school is, in 
my estimation, a direct philanthropine, and he has 
seized, upon your admirable plan of instruction, as an 
engine to give it a speed, and a consequence, which he 
could by no other means have obtained without it. 
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“ He certainly has brought your excellent plan for- 
ward; and, had I the power, I certainly should not 
have the wish, to do any thing that should have a ten- 
dency to stop the progress of it, nor would I deprive 
Lancaster himself of the merit of having brought it 
into operation im this country ; because he may really 
be considered, so far at least, as an instrument of good, 
if he prepares the first teachers of this kind, provided 
they are under proper inspection and control after- 
wards. But as for his central school, and his organized 
plans to educate the whole body of the common people, 
without any regard to the religion of the nation, I will 
certainly do my utmost to check him there, in hopes 
that others of more ability than myself will be roused. 
And this is the way I mean to proceed: I will give 
him all possible credit for the utility of his mode of 
instruction in reading, writing, &c.; if I mention Dr 
Bell, it will probably be incidentally only ; or I may 
even say, “ That, in some respects, J. Lancaster has 
improved upon your plan.” I will urge the admission 
of Lancaster’s plan into all charity schools, &c., under 
certain limttations. In short, I will strive to write so 
that his numerous subscribers may not think I mean 
to attach blame to them for the patronage they have 
given him; which, indeed, is not properly given to 
him, but unknowingly to the inventor of the plan. 
Having done this, I mean to show what the education 
of the lower orders ought to be in respeot to religion 
and morality, and the necessity there is for giving them 
sound principles in their early years. I shall then 
examine Mr Lancaster’s system of morals and religion, 
.a8 displayed in his different pamphlets, and speak 
boldly in defence of the provision made for the proper 
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instruction of the young members of the Charch and 
State, by the Act of Uniformity. Perhaps I may 
venture to show, from authentic documents, the effect 
of such a generalizing plan as Mr Lancaster's on the 
Continent, &c. 

“ Our friend Joseph knows very well what I have 
long had in my mind to do: Two years ago, or more, 
I believe, he sent me the first edition of his Jmprove- 
ments, which I said something about in the second 
volume of my ‘ Guardian, (p.117, I think.) I heard 
he was very angry, and said, ‘8. Trimmer was a bigot, 
and, having set up to herself that golden image, the 
Church, she wanted every knee to bow down to it.’ 
Some time after this, I had an opportunity of speaking 
my mind protty freely to Mra Priscilla Wakefield, a 
Quaker authoress, who told him, at my request, what 
I had said; and soon after I had an invitation to go to 
his school, which at that time consisted of about six 
hundred scholars, I believe. And highly gratified I 
was with the order and management of it. Well, my 
good sir, may you be an enthusiast to the plan, for it 
is indeed beautiful; and I hope and trust you will live 
to see it generally adopted. If I can contribute in the 
least towards it, my satisfaction will be inexpressible, 
T know and feel the necessity of such a plan. Many 
years have I been labouring by writing, and by per- 
sonal attendanes in a school of industry and Sunday 
schools, to improve the children of the place I inhabit ; 
but, for want of teachers, such as your plan would fur- 
nish, very little has been done comparatively. I am 
determined, however, if it shall please God to spare my 
life, to try what can be dane in a new school, for which 
a room is going te be built immediately. As scon as 
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it is fit to use, I will dismiss the present scholars, and 
begin again upon a new plan, admitting those only 
whose parents will comply with the rules—and that 
plan shall, as nearly as possible, be Dr Bell's. 

“ You flatter me, my good Sir, with the hope that 
you will write further on the subject. 1 rejoice to hear 
it; and my hope is, that, as soon as my pamphlet is 
published, you will follow it up-—perhaps, as well aa 
myself, you may choose to give Mr J. Lancaster some 
merit; but you have certainly a right to claim your 
own invention, and to point out in his plan what you 
think improvements and what you think the conérary. 

“Tt is a happiness to think that, corrupt as the 
world ia, the public voice is yet in favour of the Church 
Establishment. A few years hence, were Mr Lan- 
caster’s plan to be fully adopted, the common people 
would not know there is such a thing as an Established 
Church in the nation. 

« I will now continue my narrative concerning my 
personal acquaintance with Joseph Lancaster, which I 
Jeft unfinished. The order of his school, as I observed 
before, waa such as I could not but admire. He sat 
upon his throne, I may call it, like a king ready to 
receive the homage of his subjects, and in speaking to 
me of his boys who are distinguished by the insignia 
of his ‘ order of merit,’ he actually said, ‘ These are 
my nobles’ These, however, were not the things I 
admired, The quietness and diligence of the whole 
school were what pleased me; nor could I help being 
diverted with the military movements of his little sol- 
diers ; for such they are in effect. Yet, upon reflec- 
tion, I do not reckon this part of his plan an improve- 
ment. I took the freedom of telling him then, that I 
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thought the plan altogether not favourable to the Esta~ 
hlished Church; that I feared the boys, so educated, 
would be the children of habit; that they would have 
no fixed principle, &c. Shortly after this he marched 
his principal monitors down to Brentford, to pay their 
respects to Sarah Trimmer, and brought his young 
bride with him, We had some more conversation of a 
similar kind; but parted in a very friendly manner, 
However, the affair appeared of more and more im- 
portance to me, as I turned it about in my mind; and 
I determined to address the public upon this subject, as 
goon as my l¢isure would permit; and as I wanted to 
see more of his school, and am averse to any under- 
hand proceedings, I told him, on paying a second visit, 
that I should do so; and he promised, on his part, to 
take no offence at whatever I might say, but said be 
should reply to it. Being engaged last year from spring 
till autumn, I could not put my design into execution; 
and about this time last year, on my return home from 
an excursion, I found a letter from J. Lancaster, taking 
no notice of our former conversation, but requesting 
my name to his list of subscribers for an enlarged 
edition of his plan, to which he said, ‘He made no 
doubt I should, with pleasure, endeavour to procure 
more names ;’ and he sent me a short list of some very 
respectable ones, whom he designed as lures to me. 
However, I returned an answer, in which, alluding to 
our former conversation, I refused, in a civil way, his 
request; since when I have neither seen him nor heard 
from him, though I have been once more to his school, 
probably when he was gone to some place or other to 
solicit subscriptions, Several of my friends who have 
visited the school, on asking ‘ Whether he knew me? 
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have been told that ‘I had a great respect for him ; but 
that I was too much bigoted to my own opinions ’— 
too narrow-minded. 1 expect he will make me another 
visit, in consequence of the Guardian of this day ; but 
I am prepared for him. A few days ago, my sons, 
who have among their works a manufactory for tiles, 
received a letter from him, desiring to have some for 
his new building I suppose, or rather the extension of 
his school in the Borough. His seal carried the im- 
pression of Pzacz! It is a curious fact that he was 
not originally a Quaker, but an Anabaptist, intended 
by his father (who is a preacher himself in this town) 
for what they call a mtnister. Whether he changed 
for the Jove of a pretty Quaker, whom he married, or 
whether the broad-brim was the best cover for his 
scheme, I cannot say; but certainly, in the Quaker 
habit, (from the too liberal indulgences of our Church 
and State to that humbly supercilious sect,) he may 
take liberties, and press forward to notice more than a 
member of the Establishment could do, even with the 
same degree of effrontery. I was told by one, to whom 
he boasted of it, that, at his first interview with his 
sovereign, he stood with his hat upon his head and 
made a long oration, while his Majesty remained con- 
descendingly uncovered, or at least holding his hat 
above his head. 

« My good Sir, I have written you a long letter; but 
I trust it will not prove an uninteresting one, I wish 
to give you some idea, which, probably from your dis~ 
tance from the metropolis, you might not have received 
from any other quarter; and J wish to know that you 
will stand by me, and consider me as enlisted in your 
cause, which, in fact, is that of true Christianity. We 
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toust not let sectarianism triumph as it does at present, 
without trying to prevent it. . 
“ With high esteem, I remain, &c. 
« §, Troe.” 


“ P.S,—On reading the latter part of J. Lancaster's 
third edition, I peresive plainly the effect of his con- 
ferences with you. 


Dr Bell, in his answer to this letter, (on the 14th of 
October,) enters at great length into the subject, and 
gives a complete history of his own and Lancaster’s 
proceedings, pointing out those passages in their dif- 
ferent publications which he conceived were worthy of 
notice. “I do not mean,” he says in the beginning of 
this letter, “ to enter personally inta any polemical dis- 
cussion or controversial writings in defence of my sys- 
tem, nor even to reclaim my scholastic property, and 
vindicate my literary rights. I do not, however, pre- 
clude myself from publishing, if I should see an occa- 
sion, a third edition, and still further digesting the 
illustrations of the system, which the cireumstances 
under which I then wrote (and now write) did not 
admit of being done to my satisfaction. But to the 
system ‘itself I have nothing to add, and nothing to take 
away. I find nothing in the ‘ Improvements’ which 
produces a new wish in my mind as to my Essay. It 
must rest on its own basis. I have cast my gauntlet: 
let them wield it who may. I know no one more 
equal to the task, or better disposed to apply it to the 
useful and pious purposes to which it is fitted, than 
yourself, If founded, as I believe, on truth, it will 
last for ever.” . 
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After referring Mrs Trimmer to many passages in 
Lancaster's pamphlet, he continues, “In his hands 
this beautiful system has the advantage of being con- 
ducted ‘with admirable temper, ingenuity, and ability ; 
and he discovers much contrivance and even wit, in 
the ramifications of its application, in adapting remedies 
to every disorder which occurs, and promoting emula- 
tion and exertion in every shape.” 

Soon after sending this letter, Dr Bell again wrote 
to Mrs Trimmer, entering still more fully into those 
details of the system and its minuti@, which he thought 
would assist her in her object ; and concluded by saying, 
“TI cannot dismiss this subject without observing, that 
though Mr L. does not, and cannot claim the palm of 
originality for his system of tuition, yet he has displayed 
touch originality, both in its application and his indi- 
vidual improvements, and much contrivance in adapt- 
ing it to the situation and circumstances of the youth 
under his charge.” 

No one could have been more liberal than Dr Bell 
was in acknowledging Lancaster’s merits. Much was 
undoubtedly owing to him; not for having been the 
first to adopt it in this country, for we have seen that 
it had been practised, both at St Botolph’s and at Ken- 
dal, in 1798-9, while Lancaster’s school was only open- 
ed in 1798 ; and that, (to use his own words, “ during 
several years he had essayed to introduce a better ays- 
tem of tuition into the school, and every attempt had 
failed.” His merit, therefore, chiefly consisted in being 
the first to exhibit it in this country on the scale for 
which it was fitted, and where alone its peculiar 
powers could be brought into full action. His zeal, 
ingenuity, and perseverance deserved high praise, and 
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this they obtained. He seems, however, to have been 
bewildered by public applause, and not only to have 
confounded the principle of tuition by the scholars 
themselves with the minor practices, but to hive con- 
ceived that it was to his fertility of invention in these 
matters that his success was chiefly owing. He had 
80 overlaid the system with minor practices, new modes 
of punishment, (many of them whimsical in the ex- 
treme, and some of them of the most degrading char- 
acter,) orders of merit, medals, badges, &c., that the 
grand principle was hardly to be discovered. 

These are nothing more than “ individual inven- 
tions, or contrivances, which may be multiplied and 
diversified at pleasure, and even set aside, without 
essentially affecting the character of the system, which 
is entirely independent of them.” 

Meantime Mrs Trimmer was proceeding with her 
intended publication, and she wrote thus to Dr Bell :— 


Brentford, Nov. 2, 1805. 
* Reverend Sir, 

“ Nothing but my close attention to our friend 
Joxeph Lancaster should have prevented my acknow- 
ledging your former obliging favour; but it appears to 
me a favourable crisis for beginning to open peoples’ 
eyes, and I am impatient to publish. . 2 . . I 
must be careful not to alarm the pride or vanity of those 
who are so infatuated by him. In proceeding through 
his works, I have seen plainly all you have pointed out; 
that is, I mean I do see it by recollection, and I shall 
have occasion to refer to your hints, What I have 
already done is, in the first place, to trace the religious 
and moral principles of his system pretty copiously ; 
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then to give, by way of contrast, a view of the national 
aystem of education, which I have done in an abridge- 
ment of Dr Talbot’s “ Christian Schoolmaster.” I am 
going on to examine into the state of education among 
the children of the lower orders. I shall endeavour to 
show the great improvement there would be in adopt- 
ing Lancaster’s mode of teaching in all these schools ; 
and shall show that it does not require all the plans L. 
proposes to effect it, since its original author, Dr 
Bell, united them in the first instance. JI have been 
epitomizing the “ History of the Borough School,” and 
transcribed what he said in the first part concerning his 
obligations to Dr Bell. In short, my good sir, I hope 
to forward your admirable plan, without producing any 
thing like rivalship between you and him. He can be 
of great use in the matter, and I will endeavour so to 
manage as to leave him room to act his proper part. 
But not to pull down the church, which he would soon 
do with both hands if he could. I design to dedicate 
to the Society for promoting Christian Knowledge. 
T endeavour at present to avoid hostility ; but the fur- 
ther I go into his book, the more I think of his prin. 
ciples and his views.—With high esteem, I remain, 
&e, 
“$8. True.” 


Before the end of the month the work was com- 
pleted, and she wrote to Dr Bell, informing him “that 
it was not only written but printed.” 

This pamphlet was entitled, “4 Comparative View 
of the New Plan of Education promulgated by Mr 
Joseph Lancaster, in his Tracts concerning the In- 
struction of the Children of the Lobouring Part of the 
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Community ; and of the System of Christian Educa- 
tion founded by our pious Forefathers for the Initiation 
of the Young Members of the Established Church in 
the Principles of the Reformed Religion.” 

After Mrs Trimmer had discussed Mr Lancaster’s 
book, she proceeded to notice a-work of Dr Talbot's, 
which she had before alluded to in her letters to Dr 
Bell. “ This excellent work,” she says, “was pub- 
lished early in the last century (I believe) by Dr 
Talbot, who, at the time he wrote it, was chaplain to 
the Duke of Somerset, and rector of Spofforth, in York- 
shire.” This book contains a long disquisition on the 
requisite qualifications for a schoolmaster, &. ; and, in 
the following passages, the author lays down some 
practices not unlike those of the Madras system :— 

“ Since, therefore, it has pleased our good Lord to 
ordain so much strength out of the mouth of babes for 
the setting forth of his glory, that children are as soon 
capable of memory as of speech, and of being fed with 
the sincere milk of God’s word almost as soon as they 
are weaned from that of their mother’s breast; that no 
time may be lost by the master, if it has been neglected 
by the parents, to instil these necessary principles into 
the youngest of his scholars, it will be advisable that 
even those who cannot read, should immediately, upon 
their first admission into school, be taught to say the 
Creed and the Lord’s Prayer, with the explanatory 
anawers belonging to each, by frequent repetition, 
either from the mouth of their master, or (which, per- 
haps, may be as well) from some of the elder scholars; 
both the teacher and learner, in the latter case, being 
made sccountable to their master for the progress that 
is made.” HA rms, 5 eben pes ot 2 

_ OL, 1. 
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work, for reading, are also worthy of notice, as being 
much in accordance with those in use under the Madras 
item. 

“The third part of instruction which is incumbent 
upon our schoolmaster, viz. that of training up the 
children under his care in such necessary parts of 
learning as are most suitable to their condition and 
capacity, and will be useful in every state and circum- 
stance of their life, which are chiefly these three :— 

“1, Reading, 2, Writing, 3. Arithmetic. 

“ In order to the first of these, after they have gone 
through the letters of the alphabet, he must instruct 
them in the true spelling of words, and the distinction 
of syllables, by the help of some proper spelling-book 
for that purpose. From this they may proceed to the 
reading of words, as they are joined together in a sen- 
tence; and great care must be taken from the begin- 
ning that each syllable, and every word, may be pro- 
nounced very plainly, distinctly, and audibly, without 
muttering or stammering, (where that defect is not 
natural and incurable,) and without any disagreeable 
tone, which all children are very apt to learn from one 
another, if it be suffered or encouraged in any. They 
toust likewise be taught the difference and use of the 
points or stops, the due observation of which is very 
necessary towards their reading of each sentence dis- 
tinetly and intelligibly, and also to make them mind 
and understand what they read.” 

Mrs Trimmer goes on to extract largely from this 
work, saying, that “her chief object was to show, in a 
satisfactory manner, what kind of persons should bo 
employed as teachers in schools for eleemosynary in- 
struction attached to the Church of England, and in 
what manner such an one ought to perform his offieo,” 
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‘ My readers,” she continues, “ will observe that, in 
some respects, Mr Lancaster's plan, a8 before described, 
will be found to tally with it; but that in the most 
essential part they widely differ, according to the foun- 
dation on which they are respectively built, viz. the 
national system on the Church Catechism, (to which 
every part of Dr Talbot's work refers,) Mr Lancaster 
on the basis of morality alone, under the name of the 
leading principles of Christianity. The first teaching 
duties, the latter creating habits; the one calculated 
to regulate the passions, and subdue the evil propen- 
sities of the youthful heart; the other, in some things, 
cherishing and indulging the passions beyond due 
bounds. Such, upon examination, I presume, will be 
found the different characteristics of the two systems 
which I have endeavoured to display.” 

On the 80th of November Mrs Trimmer sent a 
copy of the pamphlet to Dr Bell, who had “ requested 
to be considered as a subscriber to all her fature pub- 
lications,” together with a copy of her Economy of 
Charity; but not receiving any acknowledgment of 
their arrival, she wrote to him on the 10th of De- 
cember, expressing her fears that he had not received 
her parcel, and tells him at the same time, “that her 
pamphlet was very honourably received at a full Board 
of the Society for promoting Christian Knowledge, 1 
have also,” she says, “had a letter from Dr Gaskin, 
and another from Archdeacon Pott, who did me tht 
honour to consider the work as I could wish the friends 
of the Established Church in general to do—as likely to 
awaken the attention of the public to a great national 
object, I have also presented a copy of the work to the 
Bishop of London, who received it very graciously, and 
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promised to read it with attention. In the course of 
conversation, his lordship said he perfectly recollected 
having read Dr Bell’s experiment when it first came 
out. I have likewise sent a copy to the Bishop of 
Durham and St David's, and shall send one to the 
Bishop of St Asaph, who have all of them paid great 
attention to my humble labours. But I never wrote 
any thing yet that I felt so anxious to get into the 
hands of the clergy as this. The further I have looked 
into Lancaster’s work, the worse opinion I have of his 
views and intentions, It is a great satisfaction to me 
to find, by the last number of the Orthodox Church. 
man, that he is attacked from another quarter. The 
confidence of Lancaster is surprising. He is totally 
ignorant. of every principle of good education, and his 
plan is a direct perversion of yours. 

« Amongst other persons to whom I have sent copies, 
was one lady whose opinion many would take up, and 
she thought me actuated by bigotry, &c, &c., in writ- 
ing against such a itberal-minded man. She sent me 
word, when she had read half the book, that she 
thought I wrote candidly, though strong. But, my 
good sir, it is not what this person or the other may 
think of my writing, but whether there is any chance 
of my exciting those of greater ability and influence 
than myself to co-operate in something or other, for the 
prevention of what I conceive to be a deep-laid plan 
against the Church. My fear is, that the Methodists 
will make great advantage of the plan. I was told by 
a lady who visited the school last summer, that thera 
‘were thirteen of the principal Methodist preachers of 
London there that day, and that Lancaster said they 
came almost every public day.” 
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Dr Bell did not receive her pamphlet until about 
ten days after it was dispatched, and in acknowledging 
the receipt of it he wrote as follows :— 

“ Swanage, Dec. 11, 1805. 
“ Dear Madam, 

“ Yesterday I was favoured with your ‘ Compa- 
rative Review,’ and my old friend the ‘ Economy of 
Charity,’ for which you have my best acknowledg- 
ments. The latter book was recommended to me by 
my Archdeacon Hall, on institution, and I immedi- 
ately procured @ copy; and I shall take care that, while 
I retain your copy, my former is employed in the man- 
ner most suitable to the wishes of the authoress, With 
the former I can scarcely say how much I am charmed. 
You have achieved a work of great national importance. 
J. L. would not have been unmasked for years but 
for you. Ever since I conversed with him, and read 
some of his familiar letters, I have suspected that he 
has much assisiance in his published works of every 
kind. He is illiterate and ignorant, with a brazen 
front, consummate assurance, and the most artful and 
plausible address, not without ability and ingenuity, 
heightened in its effects under the Quaker’s guise, 
His account of his family in unguarded moments— 
Dissenters, Roman — Infidels—is most extra- 

ordinary. - « While I am writing, I 
am favoured with yours of the 10th, and rejoice ex- 
eeedingly in the debut which your admirable produc- 
tion haa made. The great defects of J. L.’s system are 
detected with such perspecuity, as must carry convic- 
tion to every son of the Church; and you have gone 
a great way to show his want of originali emt: 
easily be followed up. 
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* What you say of preventing the spread of this 
scheme against the Church, is what some years ago 
occurred to me; and I then said what I shall never 
cease to repeat, that I know of but one way effectually 
to check these efforte—and it is by able and well 
directed efforts of our hands. A scheme of education, 
patronized by Church and State, originating in the 
Government, and superintended by a member of the 
Establishment, would most effectually promote our 
views; and, in such a case, I know of no one who is 80 
likely to command attention, and produce the consum- 
mation so devoutly to be desired, as yourself.” 


In answer to this Ictter, Mrs Trimmer addressed to 
Dr Bell the following long account of the effect which 
her publication had produced :— 


“ Brentford, January 1, 1906. 
# Rev. Sir, 

“ T have much wished for leisure to reply to your 
last favour of the 11th of December. But, after finish- 
ing my pamphlet, I had the number of my ‘ Guardian’ 
to compose, and various correspondence respecting the 
former to attend to; so that I have really had no time 
but such email portions as I was obliged to seize upon 
for recreation. I have now the pleasure to inform 
you, that I trust our cause is going on well. I will 
give you, in continuation of our confidential corre- 
spondence, a few details. I do not know whether you 
see * The Orthodox Churchman's Magazine, or not. 
I shall therefore begin with that, In the number pub- 
lished the 1st of December, a note from a pamphlet 
addressed to tho Society for promoting Christian 
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Knowledge was inserted, concerning Mr Lancaster’s 
plan, of which the writer seems to entertain similar 
ideas with ourselves. In the number published the 
first of this month, there is a long and very handsome 
critique on my pamphlet, the writer of which has 
exactly entered into my views of recommending the 
method of instruction, and giving Lancaster credit for 
all that he can possibly claim, (and much more, indeed, 
as he is not the inventor,) but highly censuring his 
sectarian system. At tho end of the British Critic, 
just published, there is a letter from an anonymous 
writer, (who promises to give the publisher his name,) 
in which some strong strictures are made upon Mr 
Lancaster's plan, and cautions given against its adop- 
tion. These, my good sir, are promising symptoms, I 
think. I have had some very pleasant letters concern- 
ing my work from respectable persons, amongst whom 
is a right reverend prelate, whose seo is in a distant 
county, and whose name is amongst Mr Lancaster's 
subscribers. His lordship says, ‘that he subscribed 
to Mr Lancaster's proposal, with the hope of seeing, 
by its establishment, a more effectual mode of educa- 
tion brought into common practice than has hitherto 
prevailed; but that he did not certainly subscribe to 
his principle, that the teacher should be independent 
of the subscribers,’ &¢. &c. 

“T have also received a letter from a nobleman, of 
whom I have no personal knowledge, who says, that 
‘since reading my pamphlet, he rejoices that he with- 
stood the variety of solicitations which have been made 
to him verbally, as well as by letter, to become one of 
Mr Lancaster's advocates and supporters ;’ and I have 
heard of several people of rank and influence who con- 
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tinue to speak in high terms of the method of insiruc- 
fion, but disclaiming all ideas of intending to extend 
their patronage beyond it; and I think, that when 
the families come to town for the meeting of Parlia- 
ment, the affair will be much canvassed, and that Mr 
Lancaster will find bis flight impeded a little. I hear 
he is exceedingly elated by his surprising success with 
the royal family, and such numbers of great people as 
followed the royal example; but I have reason to 
think there is a castion in that quarter. I also hear 
that Lancaster has tired some of his first advocates by 
his continual intrusions and supercilious airs. He was 
told of my work by a reverend lord, whose title I 
cannot recollect, but who went to see his school. Lan- 
caster aid, that ‘if my book was properly written, he 
should answer it; if not, he should know what to do.’ 
The bookseller who gave me this anecdote, says, that 
Lancaster sent to his shop for two copies that very 
day—one for himself, the other for the friend who 
apparently helps him, I suppose. 

“TI must now tell you, that I have in a corner 
a wige and experienced friend, who has seen, with his 
own eye, the sad effects of generalizing plans on tho 
Continent, and from whom I had some very valuable 
advice, previous to the writing my pamphlet. This 
gentleman sees the matter in the eame light as I do— 
as @ perversion of your excellent plan for purposes 
deeper than meet the eye. On being applied to by 
a friend in Ireland to give his sentiments concerning 
Lancaster, he has written a French letter to him, 
(which, were I near to you, I would communicate,) in 
which he refers him to the works of the Abbé Barruel 
and Professor Robinson for the prototype of Lancas- 
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ter’s system, as it relates to religion, in their account of 
the schools on the Continent. 


“ Believe me to be, very nage Te 
. 'T ROMER.” 


Mrs Trimmer’s labours in the cause at this time 
taust be considered as very important. She was already 
well known in the literary world; and having for some 
time made the subject of education, as it were, her 
peculiar province, her present work was likely to full 
into the hands of exactly the right class of readers. 
Her timely criticism on Lancaster arrested him, we 
may say, in mid career, and called the attention of 
those who had hitherto supported him to the real 
merits of the case. It waa, in fact, as will be seen, 
in a great measure, owing to her that Dr Bell was 
induced to leave his retirement at Swanage. At pre- 
sent she was the chief means whereby he obtained in- 
formation, as to how matters were proceeding. “I see 
nothing,” he writes in answer to her last communica- 
tion, “ hear nothing, know nothing, but what you tell 
me. Having spent my life for the most part abroad, 
T have no acquaintance among my metropolitan breth- 
ren, and no wish, at my period of life, to form new 
associations.” . 

Her next letter brought him fresh intelligence of the 
results of her exertions. “I have now,” she writes, 
“ the pleasure to inform you, that I think my pamphlet 
has made considerable impression on the minds of many 
people who had been led away by Lancaster’s plausi- 
bility, and in the right way. I have heard from several 
quarters of a change of measures in respect to schools 
about to be established or improved, in order to intro- 
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duce your method of teaching, and omit what you very 
properly call L.’s quackery, as well as to guard against 
his innovation upon the national system. A lady from 
Kensington told me there was a proposal for establish- 
ing a school for training girls for schoolmistresses and 
upper nurserymaids, by the society for bettering the 
condition of the poor, in the forming of which Dr 
Belfs plan, not Lancaster’s, would be the model, I 
also hoard that a large charity school at Durham, 
intended as a model for the whole county, was to be 
regulated according to your plan, &c. &c. In short, 
T have reason to believe that Lancaster has experienced 
great mortification and disappointment. Last week 
he accidentally met with Dr Rennel, (Master of the 
Temple,) in a bookseller’s shop, who attacked him 
about not teaching his scholars ¢o pray, and they had 
a warm conversation. By way of excuse Lancaster 
says, that I know he uses the first book of my Teach. 
er’s Assistant, in which the Lord's prayer is explained. 
This is a poor subterfuge, because, though he may uso 
the book, it does not follow he uses tho whole of 
1 
Every letter from Mrs Trimmer now brought him 
some new information, and he urges her to write con- 
stantly and unreservedly to him. In the following March 
she again writes thus—“In respect to Lancaster, agreater 
has been made towards opening the eyes of tho 
public to his plan than I expected, as I shall tell you 
in confidence, ‘Through the well-directed zeal of an 
excellent friend of mine, the Rev. Mr Plimley, who'is 
the rector of Windsor, the arrogant Quaker has been 
disappointed in his attempt to set up a school there, 
which was to be called the king’s school, and I have 
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every reason to think that all which he included under 
the term “ Royal Patronage,” will be in future dis. 
continued. The dignitaries of the church also, even 
the highest, are fully convinced of the danger of the 
plan of forming the children of the lower orders into 
one organized body, &c. &c., and have consulted 
together concerning the measures which may be proper 
to employ to prevent its taking effect. Tho Anti- 
Jacobin Review has attacked Lancaster violently, taking 
my pamphlet as the basis of their animadversions. The 
Society for promoting Christian Knowledge are de- 
sirous to take an active part against him. Many per- 
sons of great weight in Ireland are inclined to do the 
same. In short, his wings will be clipped in some 
degree; yet I dare not form any very sanguine hope 
that the mischief will be effectually done away.” 

The effect of this correspondence was, that Dr Bell 
now began to feel anxious to have a wider field of 
action than Swanage afforded him, in order that he 
might personally assist in the dissemination of his sys- 
tem, and no longer remain a mere passive spectator of 
what was going forward. 

The first wish of this sort is thus expressed in a 
letter to Mrs Trimmer, of the 11th of December 
1805 ;— 

* You have almost,” he writes, “ inspired me with 
a wish again to step forward into more active life than 
in Swanage. I am fully persuaded that all the success 
which has attended L,’s school, is solely owing to the 
general principle of teaching by the pupils of the insti- 
tution, and that we could produce the full effect with- 
out his quackery and buffoonery, &c. &c., by the sim- 
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ple arrangements of the Male Asylum at Madras, which 
are sufficient for every purpose.” 


To this she thus replies in her next letter :— 
“ Brentford, January 1, 1806. 

* You say, sir, that ‘I have almost inspired you with 
a wish again to step forward into active life” I wish 
you could do so, in some way that would put your own 
genuine plan forward. . . . . . I hope you will 
be induced to come to town in the spring. If you 
could have conversation with some of the leading mem- 
bers of the Society for promoting Christian Knowledge, 
you would be able to judge where your part lies, I 
know of some very respectable characters who would 
be glad to confer with you. Dr Gaskin, the excellent 
secretary of the Society, you are probably acquainted 
with, Should you be induced to visit the metropolis, 
LT bope you would favour me with your company; and 
should you find it advisable to come in the spring, 
when we hope to open our new room, what an advan- 
tage would it be to us to have your advice! I cannot 
presume to advise you; but I think, were I in your 
place, I should follow Mr Lancaster up a little, and 
bring my own plan still forwarder to public observation 
as the original one—not from motives which your mind 
is above, as I trust my own is also—but that the public 
might at once take up the matter at the right end, by 
seeing that the experiment might be made in an easier 
way than by following Lancaster's whimseys.” 

Dr Bell seems at this time to have been in some 
doubt as to whether he would let matters take their 
own course, or appear himself on the scene of action. 
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“ You must not expect me to appear in opposition to 
any system,” he writes to Mrs Trimmer, in January 
1806, “or at all to mix in any controversy. If my 
plan be founded in nature and truth, (be of God,) it 
will prevail, if not it will fall; and what could I have 
done, what can I do, which you have not done with far 
more effect and ability ?” 


These foelings, however, were not of long continu- 
ance; for in the course of the next month he wrote to 
Mr Caleraft, requesting his interest in favour of his 
either exchanging Swanage for some other preferment 
more eligibly situated, or of some other arrangement 
whereby he might be enabled to render his services 
more available to the cause of education. “I seek 
no new emolument,” he says, “no increase of my 
ample benefice, which has already turned ont far be~ 
yond any expectations I had heretofore formed of it. T 
seek only to be transferred into a more congenial soil, 
where my labours may yield a happier harvest.” He 
then proceeds to state his reasons for making this appli- 
cation, refers to his publications on the subject, and 
to the success of Mr Lancaster’s school. Speaking 
of which, he says, “ Hos ego versiculoa feci, tulit 
alter honorem;” and adds, “ After all, if the expe- 
riment does not speak for itself, all that has been 
said in its behalf will avail nothing; but if it deserve 
ever 80 little, ever so little will content me—an equiva- 
lent living in exchange, or useful employment without 
emolument, till an exchange can be affected.” 


This application was immediately followed up by a cir- 
colar letter, addressed to those members of the Govern- 
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ment, &e., to whom, in 1797, he had sent copies of the 
Madras report. In this, as in his application to Mr 
Calcraft just mentioned, he refers to his pamphlet and 
to Lancaster’s school; and then thus clearly states the 
object and grounds of his request :—“ It is not emolu- 
ment which I seek for ; it is useful employment; it is 
an official post, whence I may be enabled to rear im 
Europe the fabric of which I laid the foundation in 
Asia. It was my official situation of minister of St 
Mary’s, at Madras, and chaplain of Fort St George, &e., 
that gave weight and influence to my gratuitous services 
in the organization and superintendence of the Male 
Asylum ; and I now make a tender of my gratuitous 
services in favour of any public institution where 
Government may deem them useful; or, if no such 
object be under the contemplation of Government, it 
way suffice for my purpose to obtain a position which, 
dispensing with my residence at this insulated village, 
(where certain peculiarities, well-known to my patron 
Mr Calcraft, preclude all improvement beyond what 
has already been achieved,) may give me an occasion, 
at my own instance, of demonstrating to future genera- 
tions, that the plant grown at Madras may, in its ori~ 
ginal, simple, and undisguised form, be raised to matu- 
rity in Britain.” 


It does not appear what answer was roturned 
either to his letter to Mr Calcraft, or to the circular 
from which I have just quoted. In his next letter to 
Mrs Trimmer, ho makes the same statement as regards 
his wishes to leave Swanage, and informs her of his 
intention of being in London soon after Easter. This 
intention he fulfilled ; but the only information we have 
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concerning his stay in town, is contained in a letter to 
a friend, written some time afterwards, wherein he 
says—I spent a day with Mrs Trimmer en passant, 
visited her Sunday school, and had an interview with 
Dr Gaskin, secretary to the Society for promoting 
Christian Knowledge ;” and in one to Mrs Trimmer, 
which chiefly contains observations on the necessity of 
immediate action. Although it does not appear that 
much was at this time effected by this visit, the work 
was still progressing, and every letter from Mrs Trim- 
mer brought him new and gratifying intelligence. 
Several clergymen, in and near London, had begun to 
turn their attention to the subject, especially Mr Gerard. 
Andrews, rector of St James’s, who was very desirous 
of introducing the system into that parish, and ex- 
pressed, through Mrs Trimmer, his wish to be informed 
how he could best forward Dr Bell’s views. Mr Plim- 
ley, also, curate of Windsor, who had taken much 
pains to prevent Lancaster's establishing a school there, 
was desirous of forming one on Dr Bell’s plan. 
The prospect, therefore, looked more favourable, and 
Dr Bell became more and more desirous of personally 
assisting in the dissemination of his system. “ All 
that I wish for,” he writes, “in undertaking the task 
for which I conceive myself fitted, is, first, that I may 
not be withdrawn from those professional occupations, 
which are not more consonant with my duty as a 
clergyman than necessary to my happiness as a Chris- 
tian, but that I may have simultaneous duty to per- 
form professionally, along with the scholastic super- 
intendence.” . . . . 

“ I certainly agree with you as to St James's being 
an excellent field in which to commence operations ; its 
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central and commanding situation gives it many advan- 
tages; and, if nothing better can be done, I beg you 
will tender my services to Mr Andrews, whom I am 
ready to assist with all my might as soon as I can visit 
London. I hope to be soon able to be there and pay 
my personal respects to him; and if, in the mean time, 
I can do any thing, I neod not say what pleasure it will 
give me.” 

Mrs Trimmer communicated the contents of this let- 
ter to Mr Andrews and Mr Plimley, “ both of whom,” 
she writes, “are very sensible of the liberality and dis- 
interestedneas of this proposal, and are unanimous in 
the wish that you were situated in a parish where you 
could have full scope for your exertions.” From what 
the gaid in continuation, however, it appeared that both 
she and Dr Bell had been too sanguine in their 
tions. New obstacles now sprung up, from the schools 
generally being under the management of trustees, who 
were rarely unanimous in consenting to the adoption 
of any new scheme ; and some of whom, from i ignorance 
or Prejudice, opposed every alteration, as an injurious 
innovation. She had not communicated Dr Bell’s last 
letter to the Bishop of London, because “ there was an 
expression in it which seemed to cast some reflection 
on his lordship for not paying greater attention to his 
plan in the beginning ;” she therefore requested him to 
write another, containing a repetition of his offers of 
assistance, “ which,” she says, “1 will take care is 
conveyed to the bishop.” This was done accordingly, 
but nothing further appears on this subject; and it does 
not seem that his lordship, at that time, took much 
pains in the matter, though he afterwards, as will be 
seen, became very active in forwarding Dr Bell's views, 
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CHAPTER XXIL 


Mr Mackenxie—the System introduced into the Whitechapel Schools, and 
into » new Institation at Gower’s Walk founded for that purpose. 


Axsovr two months after the commencement of this 
correspondence with Mrs Trimmer, some letters passed 
between Dr Bell and Mr Mackenzie—a gentleman 
who had much property in the Highlands—regarding 
the practicability of introducing the system into that 
part of Scotland, This correspondence was opened 
by Mr Mackenzie, who, at the time, wrote to Dr Bell 
as to an entire stranger; it came out, however, soon 
after, that they had been class-fellows at St Andrews 
in 1770. 

Owing to the number of obstacles which occurred, 
nothing was done in this matter; the letters them- 
selveg, which are interesting as showing what some of 
the causes were, which at that time retarded the pro- 
gress of the system, will be found in the correspon- 
dence. 

Mr Mackenzie, curiously enough in one of his let~ 
ters, recommends Dr Bell to communicate with Mrs 
Trimmer on the subject of his wishing to take an 
active part in the dissemination of his system, not being 
aware that they were already known to each other. 
To this Dr Bell thus refers in one of his letters to Mrs 
Trimmer :— 


VOL, I. L 
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Swanage, 28th June 1806. 

“ It is not a little curious, that in letters from Dur- 
ham and other places, I am again and again referred to 
you, as to a person to whom I may be unknown, to 
concert measures for a commencement of operations, 
and grafting our system on the principle of our church 
and kingly government. It is known to some of these 
monitora, by this time, that you have ronsed me from 
the state of inactivity into which the original reception 
of my system had placed me, as to what passed beyond 
the limits of my own parish. An old fellow-student, 
deoply attached to the Church of England, but having 
large possessions in the north of Scotland, wishes mo 
to recommend a place for training a young man of his 
recommendation, at his expense, in our system. Such 
a one I should like to have under my own eye, and in- 
stantly employ as an assistant teacher—by far the best 
mode of initiation—if I had any charge of superinten- 
dence, Ican also find a man and a boy whom I could 
depend upon, if wanted, under my own instruction.” 


Mr Mackenzie’s labours in the good cause did not 
end here, Not discouraged by the obstacles which had 
epposed his intentions as regards Scotland, he now 
tarned his thoughts towards promoting the same ob- 
ject in this country; and accordingly wrote to Dr Gas- 
kin to ask his aid in promoting Dr Bell's views, not 
knowing that any previous communication bad taken 
place between them. Having recoived his reply, ho 
‘wrote thus to Dr Bell :-— 

« Roy. and Dear Sir, Durham, July 6, 1808, 
« Though I troubled you with a letter about the 
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middle of last month, I think it right now to repeat 
that trouble, in consequence of a correspondence I have 
had with the Rev. Dr Gaskin, secretary to the Society 
for promoting Christian Knowledge, which I think it 
proper that you should know. Being a member of 
that respectable society, I have occasion frequently to 
write to Dr Gaskin; and in writing him lately on some 
matters, I took occasion to ask him what effect Mrs 
Trimmot’s address to the society on the danger of Mr 
Lancaster’s institution had produced. I then stated 
the unoasiness which I knew Mr L.’s perversion of 
your system had given you, and your anxious desire of 
an opportunity of satisfying the public of the efficacy 
of your system, on which the best principles, religious, 
moral, and political, might be grafted with greater fa- 
eility than those spurious principles of Lancaster. I 
also, in justice to you and to the public, mentioned your 
readiness to superintend any institution, so situated as 
not to interfere with your present duties in Dorset- 
shire, The Doctor, in answer to this part of my let- 
ter, wrote me, that in some of the great parishes round 
London, endeavours were making to form establish- 
ments upon your plan, In a letter by last post, he 
tells mo—‘ Your observations relative to Dr Bell, 
have been communicated to a leading person in the 
parish of Whitechapel ;* and I apprehend his assist- 
ance will be solicited in forwarding the good works 
going on in that parish.” I wish this intimation of the 
intended solicitation to you may reach you first, to give 
you time more fully to prepare yourself for the request 

* Early in 1806, 0 proposal had been made and adopted for doubling 


the number of children in the charity schools in that parish, without 
having any reference to the adoption of the Madras systera, 
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to be made. Should it turn to your and the public 
advantage, my pleasure would be great.” 


Shortly after this letter was received, Mra Trimmer 
wrote to Dr Bell, informing him that she had seen Dx 
Gaskin, and had had much conversation with him on the 
subject of the charity achool in Whitechapel, into which 
one of the trustees, Mr Davis of Leytonstone, who had 
seen the subject discussed in Mrs Trimmer’s “ Guardian 
of Education,” had become very desirous of introducing 
the Madras system. He accordingly wrote to Bishop 
Porteua, who advised him and the other trustees to 
apply to Dr Bell without delay; and, at his request, 
the Rey. Dr Wright, the rector, being also a trustee, 
wrote to Dr Bell, informing him that they were de- 
sirous of introducing his system into that parish, and 
requesting that he would “ favour him with a few di- 
rections for the schoolmaster.” Mrs Trimmer had 
also informed him that she was about this time going 
to open a new school at Brentford, “where she intend- 
ed to aim at a classification, &c., as much as a girl’s 
school of industry would admit of ;” and “ that she 
would be glad to follow him exnetly in the Sunday 
school if she could, as algo would her daughters in a 
new Sunday school just set on foot at New Brentford ;” 
and at the same time expressed a hope that, when next 
he came to town, he would see their proceedings, and 
favour them with his advice. This, occurring at the 
same time with Dr Wright's application for aasistance, 
determined Dr Bell to proceed to London in person, 

in pteference to giving directions by letter; and he 
chy wee 66 Dr Wright and to Mrs Trimmer 
informing them of his intention. 
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On his arrival about the middle of August, he was 
somewhat disappointed in his expectations, finding 
both Dr Wright and Mr Davis out of town, and the 
school quite unprepared for the reception of the sys- 
tem. Mr Davis, however, soon returned, and a meet- 
ing of the trustees of the charity school took place, 
when it was settled that a committee should be appoint- 
ed to “ communicate with Dr Bell upon the subject ;” 
and “ that they should be empowered to take such mea- 
sures ag should be proper and agreeable to the purposes 
for which this trust is constituted, and that they should 
report their proceedings at the usual monthly meet- 

3? 

Dr Bell accordingly commenced his labours, going 
to the school every morning from Knotsgreen, where 
he was staying with Mr MaeTaggart, and Mr Davis at- 
tending him almost daily. The task, however, was 
not an easy one. The Institution had been conducted 
on the old system to ita fullest extent, and there were 
many difficulties to overcome, and many prejudices to 
eradicate. 

In commencing the organization of the school, his 
first object was the selection of teachers, and the ar- 
rangement of the children into classes, according to their 
proficiency. ‘“‘ He first chose about twenty of the best 
and cleanest boys, and having tried them in reading, 
&c., selected ten or twelve of the best of these as teach- 
ers and assistants for the different classes. He then 
selected, by further trials, the ¢wo best of these for the 
first class, and the two next for the second, and so on 
till he had five or aix sets of teachers.” He next ar- 
ranged the boys into classes, and having found a boy of 
the name of Tunstall to be the ablest in the school, 
appointed him usher. 
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‘When Dr Bell entered the school, he said, before all 
present, “ That at the same time he was going to assist 
the scholars in teaching themselves, he was also going 
to seek instruction at their hands,” &c. In less than a 
fortnight, he had occasion to mark two boys whe fell 
upon improvements of his practices in the asylum. In 
informing a friend of this soon afterwards, he says, “ It 
is thus, if I were allowed to follow the bent of my own 
inclination in the superintendence of a largo seminary, 
I would seek to fill up the outline of my plan with sub- 
eidiary practices.” 

Having written to Mrs Trimmer, informing her of 
this promising commencement, sho replied, “ I cannot 
forbear writing, to express, in some degree, the pleasure 
it affords me to hear that you have made so promising 
a beginning. Mr Davis will, I hope, prove what Dr 
Gaskin told me you would find himn—‘ the man ;’ and 
I heartily wish you success. I hope yon will find a 
coadjutor also in the curate of Whitechapel, Mr Robson, 
with whom I have had some literary correspondence, 
and know him to be a good writer; but I have no per- 
sonal acquaintance with him.” 

In Mr Davis Dr Bell had found all be could wish, 
* He is indeed,” he says, in an answer to this letter, 
“ the man.” 

Towards the end of September he was obliged to 
return to his duties at Swanage; and some obstacles 
having come in the way of the progress the system was 
making in this school, he left town somewhat hopeless, 
notwithstanding the success his efforts had met with, 
Better prospects were, however, soon held cut to him, 
and in October he received the following gratifying 
letter from Dr Wright :— 


\ 
X 
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\ Whitechapel, October 8, 1803, 
“ Dear Sir, 

“ Yesterday being one of the periodical meetings 
of the trustees of our charity school, the committee 
who had been appointed to adopt a new system of edu- 
cation in the school, made their report, which was every 
‘way #0 acceptable to the trustees, that the following re- 
solution was unanimously voted— 

“« Resolved, That a letter be written to the Rev. Dr 
Bell, rector of Swanage, Dorsetshire, expressive of the 
grateful feelings of the trustees, for the labour and 
trouble he has so nobly and disinterestedly taken in as- 
sisting their committee to put in practice his plan for 
the better education of the children ; acknowledging, on 
behalf of them and their poor parents, the obligations 
they are under to him for so effectually promoting their 
spiritual and temporal welfare; thanking him, in the 
name of the trustees, for his liberal donation of fifty 
copies of hia book ; and requesting for their committee 
his further advice and assistance towards completing the 
humane and valuable work he has begun.’ 

“ Persuaded, sir, that this resolution will be accept~ 
able to your feelings, (from the opinion I have formed 
of the temper of your mind, and your judgment rightly 
to appreciate such affairs,) I, with great pleasure, un~ 
dertake the offica of transmitting the same to you; and 
avail myself, at the same time, of the opportunity of 
expressing the high sense I entertain of your disinter- 
ested benevolence and active zeal, in forwarding the 
works of charity. 

“ You will perceive, sir, by the resolution, that the 
trustees consider you still as our patron and visitor; and 
Tam not without hope, that when you again do us the 
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favour to look in amongst us, you will find occasion to 
commend the progress and improvement we shall have 
made, 


«T am, dear Sir, your very obedient servant.” 


To answer to this letter, Dr Bell sent to the trustees, 
through Dr Wright, a long statement, containing a plan 
of what he considered, if carried into effect, would be 
the model for a school, In this prospectus, as he called 
it, he recommended “ that instruction in the higher 
branches of learning should be given to a select class of 
boys, in order to fit them for higher situations than 
those of mere manual labour.” “ Parents,” he says, 
will naturally be solicitous to have their children thus 
educated, as it will qualify them for schoolmasters, 
clerks, and other departments of business; and, to ob- 
tain such eminent advantages, they will be ready to bind 
them to the Institution till of age.” 

Mr Davis had also written to Dr Bell at the same 
time as Dr Wright, expressing his and Mr Hodgeon’s 
Tegret at the obstacles that had occurred previous to 
Dr Bell’s leaving London, and informing him that it 
had been resolved that an assistant schoolmaster should 
be appointed, and requesting his advice on the subject. 
To this Dr Bell thus replied:— 


“ Swanage, October 9, 1806. 
“1 beg leave to rofer you, my dear sir, as yon do 
me, to my letter to your rector, and my reply to the 
trustees in his hands. If I am not widely mistaken, 
my ideas will be found to tally exactly with those which 
you and Hodgson have uniformly expressed to me, I 
rely then, with confidence, that you will enter into the 
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spirit of my communication, and consider it as framed 
to break the ice for you, and expedite your progress. I 
wish particularly that Dr Graskin may be consulted by 
you, and yon only in the first instance, as to his opinion 
of the correctness and expediency of your views and 
mine. For this purpose I trust you will furnish him 
with a copy of the prospectus, and express my solici- 
tude to be favoured with his sentiments and advice. 
I wish, at any rate, that he may see the prospectus as 
soon as possible; because, if it should meet his wishes, 
and he should, én Ais sermon, give the scheme his public 
sanction and recommendation, it would give life, health, 
and vigour to your proceedings. I do not tell you 
how much my heart is with you, and how affected Iam 
by all that you and our friend Hodgson have done, and 
propose doing. With such men it is impossible, or 
next to impossible, that I ever should not be agreed 
in sentiment. I accept, with the most heartfelt satis~ 
faction and delight your repeated pledge, that ‘ your 
work must go on,’ and I am ready to exclaim: By— 
meaning éhrough and under—God, it will go on, and 
flourish, and spread far and near!” . . . . He 
then proceeds to recommend a boy of the name of 
Lewis Warren, an assistant in the Swanage Sunday 
school, as an “ aide-de-camp for the Whitechapel 
institution.” “In any event,” he saya, “ I warrant that, 
if he do not degenerate when as a a 
find him most valuable to you.” . 


So anxious was Dr Bell to carry the plan at once 
into execution, that, without waiting for a reply, he 
dispatched Lewis Warren, who was then only thirteen 
years of age, to London, with letters of recommenda- 
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tion, &c., to Mr Davis, who soon afterwards wrote, 
thanking him “for the confidence he had placed in 
them, in sending so promptly that interesting and 
intelligent Jad, whom,” he adds, “I see we shall sot 
ahigh value upon, not only as coming from you, and 
as being a pledge that you will again visit us, but from 
his own qualifications, which, undor the blessing of 
God, there is every appearance of being usefully om- 
ployed.” He also informs him that Dr Gaskin had, 
in his sermon on that day, (Sunday,) “ embraced every 
object relating to this school that could be desired ; 
and most pointedly and cloquently applauded the trus- 
tees for adopting those means of facilitating education 
and economizing time, which had been pointed out in 
a book written by a divine of our own Church, and to 
whom (he said) we were under such infinite obligations 
for his generous and disintorested personal assistanco, 
in enabling us to put them into practice, and thoreby 
setting a great example to this metropolis in particu- 
jar,” &c, &e. 

In consequence of Dr Gaskin‘s having thus taken 
up the matter, Dr Bell wrote to him at great length, 
thanking him for the interest he had taken in the sys- 
tem, &c.; but to this letter no answer appears. Shortly 
after this Mrs Trimmer visited the school, and wrote 
to Dr Bell that she had been pleased with much she 
had seen; but that there was more noise than she 
expected. It seems, from the letters which passed at 
this time between Mr Davis and Dr Bell, that great 
difficulties now occurred in keeping order; and that, 
although the school went on well when he and Mr 
Hodgson were present to look after it, thore was a fall- 
ing off whenever they could not give their personal 
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superintendence to it. Dr Bell’s reply to one of these 
letters, wherein Mr Davis informs him of these obsia- 
cles, is very characteristic of the impetuosity of his 
temper, Overlooking every thing jn the letter (which 
contained also much that was hopeful) except the 
account of the failure of some part of the discipline, he 
writes in the most desponding manner—“ Both you 
and Mr Hodgson,” he says, “ have dono far beyond 
what could be expected of trustees ; but we may toil, and 
fight, and bleed, and die, in the cause, and if our right 
hand man is not earnest, or able, or willing, our 
labour and death will not do. I long most earnestly to 
be with you; yet were I with you what could I do that 
will not be undone? We may make a cipher of the 
master as to doing any mischicf in our presence; but 
he can far more easily make ciphers of us as to doing 
any good. How to give up the task, or how to pro- 
coed—I can’t tell what to say or what todo!” .... 
He also expresses great fear with respect to young 
Warren, owing to the unsatisfactory letters received 
from him, On the following day, however, on further 
reflection, he considered that he had written too hastily 
and despondingly, and accordingly wrote again in a 
more cheerful mood. “I was more affected than I 
ought to have been,” he writes, “ by 2 piece of intelli- 
gence so little expected; and, as usually happens in 
such cases, I desponded beyond what was reasonable. 
Allow me, my good friend, to correct myself; be of 
good courage; when was any thing great or good 
accomplished without difficulty, discouragement, and 
opposition? What is your situation now compared to 
mine, when I began without a guide, and without that 
confidence which arises from experience ?” 

Previous, however, to the arrival of the second letter, 
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Mr Davis had written in reply to the first, explaining 
more fully their arrangements, and giving a favourable 
account of young Warren. “I long for your advice,” 
he continues, “ upgn many things connocted with our 
school, not because it is in the parish of Whitechapel, 
but because its success or failure may be of the greatest 
importance, not only to this populous and distressed 
vicinity, but probably to the united kingdom. I do not 
apologize for troubling you with these matters, knowing 
that you, in your generous temper, consider yourself 
embarked in the great cause of humanity and charity.” 

Before the end of December, Dr Beli wrote to Mr 
Davis, to inform him of a plan which he had in his mind 
for overcoming the difficulties that existed in White- 
chapel ; but which, he requested, might not be further 
spoken of at that time. This was to go to London 
himself for a month, bringing with him a schoolmaster* 
from Swanage, whom he had instructed in the system, 
and that they should proceed regularly to set the school 
in the right train. “ I need not,” he writes, “ tell you 
of my services, that, as from tho very beginning of my 
entering into the service of youth till now, they will 
continue the same: but I do not mean to offer to de- 
fray the expenses of my schoolmaster ; but I proposo 
to you ‘ no cure, no pay ;” if he fail I will be at the ox- 
pense, if he succeed the institution will if they choose.” 

This proposal was gladly accepted; and Dr Bell 
went accordingly to London, taking his schoolmaster 
with him; but we have not any particular account of 
their proceedings. It appears, however, from a lettor 
to Mrs Trimmer without date, but probably written 
soon after, that their exertions were successful, “ Happy 


‘This individual, whose name was Gover, it will be recollected, bas 
~nentioned in the account of the Swanage schools. 
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am I to say,” he writes, “that we have obtained a com- 
plete victory at Whitechapel, and a most wonderful 
transformation is achieved. A new code of laws I was 
compelled to compose for them, which depended not on 
the master to execute. He is, after every struggle and 
opposition, apparently conquered. We had the arch~ 
bishop and chaplains on Saturday to see the school, 
and I believe they were delighted.” 

Dr Bell remained in London till the beginning of 
March, when he went to Swanage, intending to return 
again after Easter. He had become acquainted, while 
in town, with Lord Radstock, who, with many others, 
had visited the Whitechapel school, and received from 
him the following letter, which was forwarded to Swan- 
age, having beon written under tho impression that he 
was still in town. 


“ Portland Place, March 17, 1807. 
“ Dear Sir, 

“ Upon my return, tho other day, from your most 
excellent and highly interesting school, I went imme- 
diately to the Bishop of Durham, when I learned to my 
great mortification that he had quitted town that very 
morning. I next called upon the Bishop of Chichester, 
with wliom I had a long conversation on the subject of 
your mode of teaching, as set forth in your book ; when 
the result was his lordship’s assurance, that he would 
not only himself pay you a visit, but that he would 
endeavour to prevail upon one or more of his brother 
bishops to accompany him. shall not presume to say 
that I am certain of being of any real service in for- 
warding your incomparable plan; but I am #0 thorough- 
ly convinced of its utility, both as to the object of its 
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forming good Christians and good subjects, consequont- 
ly of its laying the surest, and in fact only solid, foun- 
dation of that constitutional barrier which can alone 
withstand the daily attacks which are making against 
these, til now, enviable and happy realms, that I shall 
most undoubtedly oxert my best efforts to give you 
that assistance of which you are so well deserving. 

“ As I understand that you do not object to admitting 
ladies to see your school, I shall, with your permission, 
accompany Lady Radstock and two other ladies to 
Whitechapel on Saturday next. I hope you will do 
me the justice to be satisfied that I shall never think 
of conducting persons to your school as a sort of pup- 
pet-show ; and be assured that, on the present occa~ 
sion, you will find my female friends to be of that do- 
scription that you would bo most desirous to see. Bo- 
lieve me to be, dear Sir, with regard and ostcem, your 
very faithful servant, 

“ Rapsrock.” 


This visit accordingly took placc, and Mr Davis 
thus alludes to it in a letter to Dr Bell :—-« I attompt- 
od yosterday to become your shadow in oxhibiting 
your beautiful system to a greater number of visitors 
than have yet been to visit it at Whitochapel. I copy 
the list in the next page. Iwas pleased to find Mr 
Nott, preceptor to the princess, take great intcrest in 
overy part of it. I paid him much attention, on ac- 
count of his particular connexion with several of the 
bishops, &e. &c.; and told him I should be happy to 
meet him there any other morning when there might 
be less company, if it was the wish of himsclf or any 
friend to examino the whole again, and more minutely, 
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I took an opportunity of impressing upon the mind of 
Lord. Radstock, and all the circle of ladies and gentle- 
men, the advantage that might be derived to the higher 
classes of the community, if some zealous young cler- 
gyman of our universities would study this system with 
a view to putting it into practice, and offered every 
facility to them at Whitechapel if they should be desi- 
vous of attending its operations.” 

Shortly after this, a report was published by the 
trustees of this school, wherein the peculiar advantages 
of the system, as proved by experience, were set forth, 
and full acknowledgments made to Dr Bell for his as- 
sistance, 

Tho schools now, with occasional interruptions from 
causes which it is not necessary here to enter into, went 
on well; and in January 1808 the committee returned 
a most favourable report, and stated that the progress 
made by the children under the new system was so 
much more rapid than formerly, that “ one-fourth of 
the time given to reading was sufficient, and the spare 
hours they recommended to be devoted to some useful 
occupation ;” which recommendation was afterwards 
carried into effect with considerable success, 

In 1809 we find also a most favourable report of 
this school ; and in June of the following year, an ad- 
dress, highly complimentary, from the trustees, was 
sent to Dr Bell, by the Rev. Dr Mathias, who was Dr 
Wright's successor in tho parish, It will not, however, 
be necessary to follow up the account of the school fur- 
ther than this point ; and we must now proceed briefly 
to notice some other institutions into which the system 
was introduced about this time. The first of these 
which requires notice was one at Gowor’s Walk, founded 
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by Mr Davis, upon whomt the exhibition of the powers 
of the system at Whitechapel “had so powerful an 
effect, that he determined, with some assistance, to 
found and endow a school at Gower’s Walk, for tho 
purpose of showing the advantage of uniting industry 
with the ordinary elements of education given to the 
labouring classes, and also of giving to Dr Bell a place 
where he might take his stand, and be independently 
supported in the practice of his admirable invention.” 

The foundation-stone of this school was laid by Mr 
Dayis on the 22d of June 1807, Dr Bell being the only 
other person present ; and it was completed on the 4th 
of January 1808. The whole expense of purchasing 
land for a site, building, fitting up, &c., amounting to 
£5000, was borne by Mr Davis, with the exception of 
£561 which was subscribed by a few friends; and ho 
also endowed it with £2000 threo per cent consols. 

The master and mistress appointed to the institution 
« were totally unacquainted with any mode of teaching 
a considerable number of children; but this want of 
experience was not at all rogretted by the managors, 
as they had no old prejudices to contend with, and 
were fully compensated by good tempers, willing minds, 
and zealous attention. They attonded two or three 
times at the parochial school of Whitechapel, where 
the plan had been adopted nearly two years, nd, for 
some short time, had a boy from that school to assist 
thom in the practical part.” 

The success of this institution was rapid. “Our 
numbers are increasing at Gower’s Walk,” writes Mr 
Davis a month after its opening ; “ more rapidly than 
our atrangements for industry yet allow, or than the 
building will, as yet, accommodate. We aro near 2 
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hundred, but have only one room ready for both boys 
and girls. The other will, however, be ready in a few 
days, and then we can make room for three hundred.” 
And, in January 1809, he again thus reports its pro- 
gress to Dr Bell :—“ Nearly twelve months aro now 
clapsed since the school opened. Great numbors havo 
left it, and many received in their room—a business has 
been raised ; and your plan still triumphs. Mr Lovell 
(the master) and myself are amply repaid for our pa- 
tience and perseverance. All the teachers and assistants 
read well ; a large first class very close upon them, and 
the rest in proper progression. . . . But in industry 
woe shall boast. Our little fellows compose, distribute, 
and work off to admiration. During the holidays we 
had plonty of work, and plenty of volunteers to get 
through it.” 

As this institution was intended to be a “ school of 
industry,” shoemaking was first tried: this, however, 
did not succeed well, owing perhaps to its being of so 
sedentary a naturc. Printing was then introduced ; 
and the master, having been engaged previously in that 
business, was enabled both to give instructions in 
the art and to superintend its progress. The result 
of this experiment is thus spoken of in a report pub- 
lished in 1809-—“ This part of the establishment (the 
printing) is, as the statement of accounts exhibits, very 
profitable ; but what is more important, it trains up 
the boys in active and useful habits, and at the same 
time facilitates all the other objects of the institution, 
by being a great instrument of discipline, The boys 
consider the work as highly amusing, as well as being 


the means of obtaining rewards; and ae a boy 
VOL, 11. 
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must have a very good character for diligence, atten- 
tion, and proficiency én school, and for orderly and 
moral conduct out of school, before he is allowed to be 
upon the list of workers.” 

Dr Bell gave much time and personal suporinton- 
dence to the formation and modclling of this school— 
“ Here would he often come,” says Mr Davis in one of 
his reports, “ and, humbling himself to the capacity of 
a little child, would take a class, and prove his power 
by drawing out the infant mind, and giving invaluable 
lessons to teachers and visitors—he wanted neither 
cane nor rod, and nothing excited his indignation moro 
than the ignorance or obstinacy of masters, who, in 
spite of his just and morciful system, would persovere 
in the uso of either.” 

The introduction of printing, after some time, proved 
80 profitable, that the annual exponsos of the institution 
were defrayed by it, as well as a fund laid by for the 
purpose of introducing other trades into the school, In 
1811 we find the following mention of it in a lctter 
from Dr Bell to Mr Davis—“ Many many thanks, my 
dearest friend, for your letter, and the most delectable 
information that you are going on ‘with all possible 
success. What a monument you have raised to our 
system in all its characteristic simplicity and truth!” 
And in another letter, written soon afterwards, he saya, 
“ Gower’s Walk school will be a standard school, and 
will raise a monument—will be a monument to your 
name most precious and lasting. But for you, but for 
your school, where should we have found an example 
of industry worth notice by an individual?” 

The utility of this institution was not, however, con- 
fined to its own walls; it was at this time the means of 
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extending the system to other establishments—“Either,” 
as the report states, “ by furnishing competent boys 
and girls to assist the master and mistresses, or by 
allowing them to attend until they feel themselves 
qualified to carry the plan into execution at other 
schools.” 
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CHAPTER XXIIL 


The System introduced into the Lambeth Charity School—The Female 
Orphan Asylum and the Royal Military Asylum, Chelses—Mr Whitbread’s 
Motion on the Poor-Laws—Dr Bell's consequent intereourve with him. 


Vazzors other schools were meantime epringing up un- 
der the Madras system, of which the Lambeth charity 
school first claims our notice, which commenced under 
the auspices of the Archbishop of Canterbury, (Dr 
Sutton.) Dr Bell, it appears, had called upon the 
Bishop of London early in 1807, for the purpose of 
offering his services to him ; but not finding him in town, 
he proceeded to Lambeth, “ not,” as he afterwards in- 
formed the archbishop, “ with any premeditated hope 
of success,” ..... but “that he might leave no now 
or constituted authority unessayed.” The particulars of 
this visitare not known; but the sequel shows that it was 
favourable to the object Dr Bell had in view. It seems, 
indeed, that the archbishop was, in some degree, already 
interested in the subject; for Mr Marriot, in a letter to 
Mr Davis, thus speaks of an interview between his Grace 
and Lord Radstock, which took place some time pre- 
vious to Dr Bell’s visit to Lambeth. “ The archbishop,” 
he writes, “ afterwards talked about your school, and 
said he knew you very well by character. Lord R. 
suggested that the best way of securing the universal 
adoption of Dr Bell’s system, would be for his Grace to 
establish a sahool for two hundred boys at Lambeth. 
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Ho thankod him for the suggostion, and said he would 
endeavour to exccute the plan.” 

A commencement scems to have been made without 
loss of time; for in a letter to Mrs Trimmer, written 
when he was about to return to Swanage, at Easter, 
Dr Bell says—* I am ordered to return to town after 
the holidays. There is a school in contemplation 
under the excellent archbishop, whose zeal, resolution, 
and activity, with evory quality becoming his station, 
cannot be surpassed. I doubt much whether either you 
or myself are more in earnest in what wo engage in 
than this good, great, and able personage. The school, 
as far as I understand, is for the education of the lower 
orders ; and I know of no proposal for a soparate insti- 
tution for teachers. The best mode of preparing these, 
were that proposed, is in the common school.” 

Having arrived at Swanago, he wrote to Dr Barton, 
the archbishop’s chaplain, in order to obtain the arch- 
bishop’s permission to remain there rather longer than 
had at first beon proposed. In reply to this, Dr Barton 
said that he had consulted with the archbishop on the 
subject of his letter, and that he was commissioned to 
say, that there was no necessity for his return to Lon- 
don before tho latest date which he had mentioned for 
his stay at Swanage ; and, indeed, that he might remain 
as long as it suited his convenience, as, in case his pre- 
sence should be required at Lambeth, he should be 
informed of it. 

Dr Barton goes on to speak of the late change of 
ministers, saying—“ It is certainly thought to be un- 
favourable to tho circulation of your book among the 
privy councillors, and other high political characters, 
with any chance of cffect. But I trust the question 
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will be discussed by the bishops, when they assemble 


here on Tuesday next.” 
To this Dr Bell replied as follows :— 
“ Swanage, March 30, 1807. 
“ Dear Sir, 


“ T purpose to avail myself of his Grrace’s permis- 
sion to remain here, if not otherwise ordered, till the 
second Sunday after Easter, when, my establishment 
having been broken up for the present, my curate enters 
upon the possession of this house. 

“ The present ministry, as I conceive, are actuated 
by sentiments congenial to the principles and viows of 
the Madras System; and if they are not, they would not 
appear to me fitting ministers, at this eventful period, of 
a king who is, in so eminent a degree, entitled to tho 
appellation of ‘ the father of his people’ If they can 
stand their ground and gain reinforcements, they will 
not I trust postpone, until it be too late, the consider- 
ation of a subject of such vast importance. Like the 
mechanical engine with which Archimedes proposed to 
move the world, the material and inanimate world, 
this physical engine is fitted to move the intellectual 
and moral world. The State will, I hope, follow tho 
Church, and, like the archbishop, furnish the ground on 
which this new lever is to be placed. 

“ It cannot be dissembled that thousands, in various 
parts of the kingdom, are drawn off from the Church, 
by the superior attention paid to education out of the 
Church. The tide is fast setting in one direction, and, 
if not speedily stemmed, it may run faster and faster. 
Every day of delay adds in a duplicate ratio to the 
difficulty of the task to be accomplished, by giving that 
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accession to the strength of the one party which it 
takes from the other; and if, while we are asleep, the 
weapons formed for our defence are taken out of our 
hands by our adversaries, turned against us, nay, claimed 
as their own, and filled with deadly poison, what must 
not the consequence be? 

«I beg you will present my respectful duty and de- 
votion to his Grace.—I am, dear Sir, yours faithfully.” 


Having returned to town soon after, he took up hia 
rosidence in Union Place, Lambeth, for the purpose of 
organizing this school, ‘“ The archbishop,” he writes 
to Mrs Trimmor, “ wishes to set the example in the 
populous parish of Lambeth, and retains me for this 
purpose ; but little has yet beon done, and much is to 
be dono. When we have once begun, it is to be hoped 
wo shall make more speed than we have done hither. 
to.” 

In the beginning of May, Dr Bell obtained a license, 
signed by the Bishop of Bristol and the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, “ to be absent from his benefice of 
Swanage for two ycars, upon keeping a curate duly 
resident, with such a salary as they shall think proper 
to appoint.” 

The archbishop appears now to have taken much 
interest in the diffusion of the system, and, about this 
time, aceepted from Dr Bell 2000 copies of his “ Ana- 
lysis of his Experiment in Education,” for the purpose 
of distribution amongst his clergy. 

In this parish, indeed, Dr Bell's labours were well 
seconded in every respect. With the master of the 
sehool, Mr Roynolds, he was particularly pleased, and 
wsed to allude to him as a memorable exception to 
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the general run of schoolmasters, “ who at first resisted 
every step of his progress, till resistance was beaten out 
of doors.” “Mr Reynolds,” he said, “ found and 
made no difficulty, but carried ovory instruction into 
immediate effect, with equal ease and success.” 

In June, Dr Bell preached a sermon for the benefit 
of this institution, and afterwards published, at the re- 
quest of the archbishop and trustees of the school, that 
part of it which more especially referred to the new sys- 
tem. In allusion to this, Mr Marriot writes from Stoke 
Newington—* To this hospitable roof I camo, as I led 
you to expect, last night, and read, in the presence of 
Dr G., and his on-in-law Mr Parker, (whose opinion 
is no contemptible one, ) a certain MS. entrusted to me 
by you. They aro hearty in their approbation of it, as 
all my preceding auditors have been, and are anxious 
that it may be published on the same grounds with 
myself, At dinner, yesterday, I read it to one of tho 
most distinguished auditors of the English bar, and a 
countryman of yours, (Mr Park,) and have procisely 
the same report to make from him.” 

He also again thus writes, soon after, on the samo 
subject—“ I heard from Lord Radstock very many 
instances of the favourable impression made among his 
friends by the extract, which I hope they will carry with 
them into different parts of the country, Depend upon 
it, the orders from thence will soon speak for thomsclves. 
I shall have great pleasure in bringing you, on Wed- 
nesday morning, if I do not sec you before, a pledge of 
the great esteem you have excited in the breast of the 
gallant admiral and truly Christian hero above alluded 
to. He made me read the extract in his drawing-room 
to an audience of seventeen persons.” 
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And, in another letter, he says—“ Lord Radstock 
has got the extract on the éable of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, after his brother, Lord Arden, had ex- 
pressed high approbation of its contents. Mr Perceval 
is more likely than most of his predecessors to read 
it.” 

About the same time the system was also introduced 
into the “ Female Orphan Asylum” at Lambeth ; but 
we have not any particular information as to what steps 
were taken for this purpose. The first allusion to it is 
in a letter from Dr Bell to Mrs Trimmer, in which 
he says— To-morrow I am ordered to convey Mr 
Agutter, chaplain to the Orphan Asylum, to his Grace, 
with a view to our system. But, with us, you must 
not suppose that done which we set about. In many 
instances, I conceive I should be putting an end toa 
good work before we can be said to have begun it.” 
A few days after this letter was written, he received 
the following note from Mr Agutter :— 


“ Asylum, May 17, 1807. 
“ Dear Sir, 


“ The Duke of Cambridge and the Archbishop of 
Canterbury will be hero on Thursday next, at eleven 
o'clock, about your plan. I hope you aro disengaged, 
as I doubt not they will be glad to introduce you to 
the committee.—I am, dear Sir, yours sincerely. 

« Tam going to the duke this morning.” 


And again, two days after this, Mr Agutter writes 
as follows—* The committee of this charity request 
the honour of your company, and the benefit of your 
advice, on Thursday next, at cloven o'clock. 
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“ His Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge, and 
his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, will be here 
to give you the meeting.” 

Tt appears, however, that tho duko was unablo to 
keep this appointmont ; for the day before it was fixed 
to take place, Mr Agutter wrote to Dr Bell, informing 
him “ that he had just reccived a note from the Duke 
of Cambridge, to put off the meoting with the Arch- 
bishop till Thursday, May 28,” of which he said he 
had informed his Grace ; “ but,” he adds, “as we shall 
havo a very full committoc—for I have not timo to 
inform all—perhaps you would think it a mark of 
respect to wait on thom, and give them any previous 
information before the duke came. I havo sent your 
book to the treasurer and leading men; and I think 
they would be more at liberty to ask you quostions, 
and receive information from you, without the duke, 
than if he were present; but this I submit to your 
better judgment.” 

This meeting took place accordingly; and, at the 
close, a vote of thanks was passed to Dr Bell “ for his 
attendance on that day, and for the important informa- 
tion on the subject of education, which he had kindly 
communicated.” 

It does not appear what took place at tho subsequent 
meeting on the 28th ; but the system, from this timo, 
was brought into full action in this Asylum, and at- 
tended with considerable success, In April of the 
following ycar, Dr Bell was constituted a porpetaal 
guardian, of which he was informed in tho following 
letter from Mr Agutter :— 
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“ Asylom, April 8, 1808. 
* Dear Sir, 


“Thavo the pleasure to inform you, that yester- 
day, in committee, the Duke of Cambridge being in 
the chair, the following resolution unanimously passed— 
* That it be recommended to the general court to consti- 
tute the Rev. Dr Bell a perpetual guardian of this cor- 
poration, as a token of respect for his most useful dis- 
covery in the mode of education, and for his very able 
assistance in this charity. This recommendation of 
the committee was confirmod the same day in the ge- 
neral court; and I now have to congratulato myself 
that you aro one of us, and entitled to all privileges, 
&c., a8 any other guardian, This might havo boon 
done before, but the advantage of delay has been this ; 
if done at first, it would have boon more from a per- 
sonal compliment to the Duke and Archbishop, who 
introduced the subject. Now, gentlemen have seen 
and been convinced of the utility of the plan, and now 
the distinction is on the ground of merit alone.—I am, 
my dear Sir, yours sincerely, 

«Wa. Acurrzr.” 


It had beon Dr Boll’s intontion, after finishing his la- 
bours at this and tho other institutions which have been 
mentioned, to havo returned to Swanage ; but just as he 
was about to quit London in August, “ he received,” as 
he states in a letter to the archbishop, “ a summons, 
to him irresistible.” This was a request, through Mr 
Clark, the chaplain, that he would assist in remodelling 
the Royal Military Asylum at Chelsea, which he had 
proviously visited at tho archbishop’s request. ‘“ This 
task,” he adds in the letter just alluded to, “ I entered 
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upon on Monday last. In my new curacy I have ox- 
perienced every facility and assistance which a judicious 
commandant, a zealous, and able, and willing rector, 
good officers, and good discipline, which in tho school 
I purpose to render more lenient and more effectual, 
can afford. The success, heretofore unparalleled, cor- 
responds with so many advantages.” 

Very shortly after he had commenced his labours at 
this institution, he reecived the following letter from 
Mr Caleraft, congratulating him on this favourable 
opening for the diffusion of his system :— 


“ August 27, 1807. 
“ Dear Sir, 

“Tt gives me nwwcl pleasure to find you aro so 
usefully employed in modelling the schools at tho 
Royal Military Asylum, upon your own system. You 
will, upon so large a scale, and in that conspicuous and 
landable institution, have again a full opportunity of 
verifying all that has been published or said in favour 
of your beneficial discovery ; and perrons of the first 
consequence in thi, country will have their attention 
called to it, as blended with this most laudable esta- 
blishment, and indeed as forming, in future, a part 
of it, 

“The commander-in-chicf hax the greatest merit 
upon this subject, and, I dare say, you will find him a 
zealous promoter of your wishes; and perhaps, through 
his royal highness, bis Majosty may hereafter bo 
pleased to favour your labours with his protection.” 


No institution could have been botter fitted for the 
introduction of the Madras system than the Royal 
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Military Avylum. Ié contained, at this time, not leas 
than 1000 children, and, some time afterwards, num. 
bered 1250; and being under the especial patronage 
of the king, and government of his royal highness the 
commander-in-chief, Dr Bell was emploving his services 
under the highest sanction in the State, as at Lambeth 
under the highest in the Church. 

He took up his residence in’ Sloane Square, Chelsea, 
and gave his personal attendance daily at the Asylum 
for many weeks. Nothing, in fact, was wanting, on 
his part, to render the institution in every respect a 
correct model of the Madras system, The commis- 
sionors and directors seem also cordially to have co- 
operated in his labours. “ We have,” said Mr Lewis, 
one of the commissioners, “ only to satisfy ourselves 
upon the expediency of any change in the detail of 
business, to have it carried into cffect without opposi- 
tion. I really think the exccutive officers of the insti- 
tution as freo from prejudice and pertinacity as any I 
ever met with.” 

This was just the field of action Dr Bell was so 
anxious to meet with, and his success corresponded 
with the advantages he enjoyed. “The system of 
edueation,” writes Mr Lewis, two months after its in- 
troduction, “ which you have invented, is at once s0 
rational, so simple, and so practicable, that it cannot 
fail of making its way into general use; and I have in. 
finite gratification in seeing the Royal Military Asylum 
already profiting by your labours, and giving certain 
promise of bearing public and powerful evidence of the 
truth and valne of your system.” 

Dr Bell remained at Chelsea till about the end of 
October, when. having sncceeded in organizing the 
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Asylum to his satisfaction, he thought it proper to re- 
turn to his duties at Swanage. Hardly, however, had 
he arrived there, when he was recalled, for the purpose 
of showing the fruits of his labour in the Asylum to the 
Duke of York. This summons he at once obeyed ; 
and somo time after, in writing to General Floyd, gavo 
the following account of his visit :—“ When I left the 
Royal Military Asylum, .. . which I had attended 
for two months to remodel it, I was sent for by the 
Duke of York, to meet his royal highness there, and 
to exhibit the machine which I had put in motion 
there, Next morning, when I had paid my duty, 
and reported progress to the archbishop, ho asked me 
how I was pleased with my interview, and what tho 
duke, the president of the institution, thought of my 
proceedings. I said, I was so little acquainted with 
the language of great men, smiling and bowing to his 
Grace, in whose presenco and at whose table I had so 
often sat, that I did not know how to interpret any of 
the praises of simplicity, &c., which his royal high- 
ness was pleased to bestow upon it ; but whon he said, 
not only to mo, but to my friends in my absence, again 
and again, ‘ he only wondered that it had not been 
found out before,’ Iwas sure ‘ wo had him’? 

“¥ had the impudence to say I had borrowed my 
system of his royal highness, that is, of his army— 
that in India, Generals Floyd, Knox, Nesbit, &c., had 
infused into me some of their military spirit; and that 
my teachers and assistant-toachcrs were my sergeants 
and corporals, and my reports their ordorly-books. It 
has often occurred to mo of late, that it was insensibly 
in that school I learnod what I taught.” 

Dr Bell returned to Swanage a few days after this 
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meeting ; but he afterwards occasionally attended the 
school when in town, and its success was equal to 
his most sanguine expectations. 

While Dr Bell was engaged in organizing this insti- 
tution, he received an address from his old pupils at the 
Madras Asylum, whom he had not seen or heard of for 
eleven years. No communication could have been more 
unexpected, or more gratifying to his feelings, than this 
was. To haveso plain a proof how well his labours had 
prospered, and how gratefully they were remembered, 
after so long a period bad clapsed, must have been most 
pleasing to him, morc especially as, at that very time, 
ho was employed in introducing the system into an in- 
stitution in many respects similar to the one in which it 
hadoriginated. Heconsiderod itas providentiallyintend- 
ed to form a continuation to his reports of the Madras 
Asylum, to bring down its history to the latest period, 
and to consummate the evidence of the effects of the 
Madras system ; and it proved to him, that after so long 
a space of time, those sentiments which it had been his 
incessant aim to inspire had not evaporated; and that 
those principles which his pupils had imbibed had 
taken deep root, and continued to yield their natural 
fruits. 

This address was signed by upwards of fifty of his 
original pupils, and was enclosed in a letter from Mark 
Dunhill, one of their number. The letter and address 
were as follows :— 


“To the Rev. Dr A. Bell. 
* Madras, 5th March 1807. 
“ Reverend Sir, 
“ With the most heartfelt pleasure I address you, 
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in the humble hope that you will have some remem- 
brance of your poor pupil, although eleven years have 
elapsed since your departuro from this country ; a time 
which is almost sufficient to wear off all recollection of 
me, from among the number of youths who had the 
favour of a merciful Providence to be placed under your 
charge in the Male Orphan Asylum at Egmore. 

“ Under this idea, I beg to intrude myself again to 
your notice; first requesting you will be pleased to 
overlook any apparent neglect in not sooner correspon- 
ding with my dear and worthy benefactor, for such you 
have truly been to me, as well as to hundreds of other 
poor orphan. in circumstances similar to mine. As 
one motive which has induecd thi. letter. I hope I may 
be allowed to express my grateful acknowledgmonts 
for the unmerited kindness I have received at your 
hands. 

“ Through the goodness of Mr Thomas Cockburn, my 
late worthy master, I am now situated in the Military 
Auditor-General’ Office, and am doing well ;—many 
of your pupils are aleo doing well, filling situations in 
life which your unwearicd labours, and the system of 
education you followed, could only have enabled them 
to fill with so much credit to themselses ; for thore is 
a wide difference now to be observed in the education 
which has been afforded to the Egmore boys under 
your superintendence, and thoso lads who were brought 
up in other schools about Madras. This difference is 
purely to be attributed to the precepts which have been 
inculeated on their minds in their younger days; as an 
acknowledgment thereof, they beg you will have tho 
goodness to honour them with the perusal of the accom. 
panying address, 
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“Tt will not be proper in me to omit mentioning some 
particulars of the welfare of the young men, who are 
now supporting themselves in the means you first af- 
forded :—-Of them, I am sure yon will be pleased to 
hear—William Smith, the first boy in the school, and 
Samuel Sawyer, are head clerks in the Paymaster’s 
Office at Palamcottah and Trichinopoly. In the Sur- 
veying department, John Robinson and Samuel God- 
frey have shown themselves diligent and good survey- 
ors, George Stevens is agent to the government 
press established by Doctor Kerr. Thomas Adamson 
and Wiliam Faulkner are still ushers as you left them. 
John Friskin is head printer to the Courier press in 
Madras. My brother, Matthew Read, is in the Mili- 
tary Board Office ; in short, there is not a boy who was 
placed under your tuition, that has not been brought 
forward, and are now able to provide for themselves. 
For your better information I enclose a list of the boys 
thus situated which has come to my knowledge, of those 
now present at Madras as well as elsawhere. 

“ That you may long live happy, is the humble and 
fervent prayer of, reverend Sir, your very humble and 
grateful servant, 

“ Manx Donan.” 


“ To the Rev. Dr Andrew Bell. 
“ Madras, 25th Feb. 1607. 
« Reverend Sir, 

“ With much respect and esteem, we, your pupils, 
who have had the happiness to be placed under your 
immediate patronage while you were in charge of the 
Military Male Orphan Asylum at Egmore, now pre- 
sume to address you. This we are constrained to do 

VoL, 11, x 
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with hearts glowing with gratitude, when we reflect 
that, orphans as we were, you have rescued us from 
wretchedness and ruin, through your friendly and vo- 
luntary interference in the instruction of our tender 
youth, 

“ We sensibly feel the great and good effects of that 
wholesome system which you began, and so invariably 
supported, in the superintendence of that orphan insti- 
tation, which so effectually promoted our education 
during the most early stages of its helpless infancy. 
We should, therefore, be devoid of every sentiment of 
gratitude, were we to withhold this expression of our 
thankfulness to you, whom we consider in the light of 
our father and friend :—although this disposition is 
manifested at this late period of time. Such of us as 
are now resident in Madras, are thus unanimously de- 
sirous of expressing our gratitude, while we are satisfied 
that we are also fulfilling an incumbent duty on the 
part of the whole of our fellow scholars, who have not 
the opportunity of testifying, in like manner, their grati- 
tude for favours received, in consequence of their ab- 
gence in distant countries. Their intentions, however, 
with respect to the subject of this address, we are satis- 
fied, are consistent with our own. 

“ Actuated solely by this principle, we, your pupils, 
reverend sir, think it incumbent on us to offer you our 
grateful, however humble, acknowledgments, as the first 
step we would take on coming to years of discretion. 
The excellent and instructive precepts we have re- 
ceived ; the labours which you have so disinterestedly 
bestowed ; the fatherly care and persevering attention 
paid by you to the morals of our youth; and, above 
all, those charitable motives which influenced you to 
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instruct us in the knowledge of the Christian religion, 
we hope ever to remember. Whatever has been im- 
parted to us by your pious endeavours, we humbly trust, 
through the Divine blessing, we shall imbibe; and that 
the instructions afforded us will be productive of those 
ends for which they have been bestowed, even to make 
us good men and true Christians, These impressions, 
we hope, will remain indelibly stamped on our minds, 
under the strengthening support of that all-gracious 
Being who has in mercy taken us under his powerful 
protection, and brought us to the knowledge of his 
Divine will, which, through his heavenly grace, will, we 
hope, end in eternal happiness. 

“ We are sensible that our case would have been 
forlorn, and under less able hands we should have been 
left destitute of those necessary attainments which are 
requisite to guide us through life. With pleasing grati- 
tude we now reflect on those excellent precepts you 
gave us—the great lesson, ‘ to speak Truth, to leave 
off Deceit, and to be a good Boy.’ We are now 
thoroughly sensible of their advantages. 

“ Conscious of the inadequacy of other exertions than 
your own for perfecting the system of our education, 
which you ever held up to our view in the above strik- 
ing precepts, we therefore beg leave to assure you, that 
we feel most sensibly the result which has arisen from 
the mode of instruction which you followed, so profit- 
able to ourselves and honourable to you. To your kind 
patronage in our infancy, we are indebted for those 
valuable advantages which we enjoy, and are through 
your means now capable of acquiring ; by which we 
are enabled to fill those important duties required of us 
as members of society. Several of us are become the 
heads of young families; and to your paternal care, 
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under the great Disposer of events, we ascribe our pre- 
servation and comfort. 

“With sentiments of the liveliest gratitude for 
favours received, and with expressions of the most 
earnest desire for your real happiness in the decline of 
life, we are, reverend Sir, your truly obliged, affectionate, 
and humble servants, 

“ Geo. Stevens, Matt. Read, Mark Dunhill, Thos. 
Adamson, Wm. Bateman, John Sedgeley,* Sam. 
Godfrey, Wm. Twigg, Geo. Hunter, Thos. Lukham, 
John M‘Rae, Wm. Mallis, John Friskin, Thos. Rit- 
chie, Wm. Foy, John Gore, John Smith, Jos, Allan, 
Wm. Sundt, Thos. Ross, Henry Webber, F, Louis 
Martin, Wm. Frost, Edw. Price, Jos. Olliver, Jos. 
Lynn, Thos. Moody, John Kave, Geo. Godfrey, Wm. 
Ritchie, J. Crampton, Wm. Strange, Wm. Scott, 
Wm. Crampton, Wm. Webbe, Wm. Faulkner, Fran. 
Lawrance, Robt. Godfrey, J. Bateman, Hamilton M. 
MBean, Jos. Rodgers, Mich. Santineer, L. W. God- 
frey, Jos, Taylor.” 


These documents were printed and transmitted by 
Dr Bell to many of his friends, who expressed great 
pleasure at their perusal. He also sent them to the 
court of directors, and received from them the follow- 


ing gratifying acknowledgment :— 


: « East India House, 17th Oct. 1607, 
“ ir, 

“1 have received and Iaid before the court of 
directors of the East India Company your letter to Mr 
Ramsay of the 6th instant, with the documents from 
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your Indian pupils accompanying the same. And I 
am commanded to express to you the high satisfaction 
the perusal of those documents has afforded the court, 
in learning therefrom how much the valuable institu- 
tion over which you lately presided at Madras has 
benefited by your labour and talents. I am further 
commanded to convey to you the court’s thanks for the 
perusal of the documents in question, which are here- 
with returned. I have the honour to be, sir, your 
obedient humble servant, 


« James Coss, Assist. Sec. 
“ The Rev, De Bru.” 


These letters, however, did not conclude the cor- 
respondence between Dr Bell and his old pupils; 
for some years afterwards he received a still more 
gratifying proof of their attachment, which will be 
mentioned in its proper place. 

We now come to a subject more immediately con- 
nected with the diffusion of the system at this period, 
This was Mr Whitbread’s motion in the House of 
Commons relative to the poor-laws, wherein, as will be 
presently seen, he introduced the subject of a national 
system of education. 

In 1805 Dr Bell had made some remarks on the 
poor-laws, in his second edition of his “ Experiment 
in Education.” And in October 1806, in a letter 
to Mr Calcraft, he saye—* To you, as the patron to 
whom I am most solicitous of attaching myself, I beg 
leave to submit my prospectus for Whitechapel schools, 
by which you will see what might be done in re- 
gard to the poor-laws, as well as the education of the 
poor, . 1 we 
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“T have already given to the public a system of 
education adapted to the poor, and founded on oxperi- 
ence, and I now am ready to give my gratuitous 
services at Whitechapel, with the co-operation of the 
most able and willing committee of managers, in making 
an experiment on the same principles in regard to the 
poor-laws. 

“If Mr Whitbread is to digest a system of poor- 
laws, I think it would be most eligible for him to have 
an experiment made, with no trouble or expense to 
him, and I think you could readily suggest to him the 
means of its being accomplished.” 

Tt does not appear what answer was given to this 
letter ; but in the beginning of December Dr Bell put 
into Mr Caleraft’s hands various papers, &e., that ho 
might lay them before Mr Whitbread for his perusal. 
We find nothing more, however, on this subject until 
carly in the present year of our narrative (1807,) when 
Mr Whitbread brought forward his motion on tho poor- 
laws. He stated, in the commencement of his speoch, 
“that he rose to submit to the consideration of the 
Honse, one of the most interesting propositions that 
ever occupied the attention of any deliberative assembly 
upon earth;” and that “ he wished to engage thom in 
an attempt at the solution of the most difficult of all 
political problems—namely, how to reduce the sum of 
human vice and miscry, and how to augment that of 
human happiness and virtue, among the subjects of this 
realm ;” and after arguing, at great length, in favour 
of the beneficial effects of oducation, and giving tho 
details of the proposed measure, he proceeded to say— 
“ I cannot help noticing to the House, that this is a 
period particularly favourable for the institution of a 
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national system of education, because within a few 
years there has been discovered a plan for the instruc- 
tion of youth, which is now brought to a state of great 
perfection; happily combining rules by which the 
object of learning must be infallibly attained with expe- 
dition and cheapness, and holding out the fairest pro- 
spect of eminent utility to mankind. Sir, the merito- 
rious person, with whom parts of the plan of education 
to which I have alluded have had their rise, who has 
also had the good sense unostentatiously to add the 
acknowledged discoveries of others to his own, is well 
known to many members of this House, and to a large 
part of the nation, and he is patronized by persons of 
the first distinction in this and s neighbouring kingdom; 
he has further obtained the high honour of the royal 
sanction and support. The gentleman whom I mean 
to point out to you, is Mr Joseph Lancaster. Sir, I 
know that he has been the object of much opposition from 
bigotry and prejudice, but I believe him to be, on every 
account, deserving of encouragement and protection ; 
and I am happy to find that the unfounded clamour 
which has been raised against him has, in no degree, 
provailed ; that he still enjoys that distinguished and 
discriminating support I have before mentioned; and, 
as it frequently happens, that what was intended to 
overturn, has tended only to strengthen and support 
him.” 

No mention of Dr Bell’s name appears to have been 
made in tho debate, except by Mr Caleraft, who rose 
and said, “that the system of education so much 
recommended, was solely and wholly attributable to his 
near neighbour and respected friend, the Rev. Dr Bell, 
reetor of Swanage.” 
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On the morning after this debate Mr Marriot thus 
wrote to Mr Davis:— 


* February 20, 1607. 
« My dear Friend, 

“T am reading Mr Whitbroad’s speech on the 
poor-laws, and cannot delay a single moment to write 
to you, in order that you may communicate with Dr 
Bell, If I had known where to address him I would 
have done so, as I am sure he would havo oxcused 
that liberty. 

“ Mr W. seems to agreo so much with Dr Bell in 
his system, viz. in wishing, not to abrogate, but modify, 
regulate, and improve, our poor-laws and their adminis- 
tration, that I cannot help thinking Dr Bell should 
make himself known to him while his measures are 
pending beforo the House of Commonr, I sec he 
praises Lancaster as the founder of tho Lancasterian 
System, just as others, even those who profess to reccivo 
his book, in which the real author is acknowledged, 
have ignorantly done. See the last Hdinburgh Review 
but one, I have a very slight acquaintance with Mr 
W., but am intimately connected with some of his 

“wife’s relations ; and, if Dr Bell did not like calling 
upon him without an introduction, would engage to 
secure that advantage to him. Indeed we live in a 
most interesting, as well as a most awful, cra of the 
world; and great improvements in the condition of the 
least priviloged part, in a worldly sense, of the human 
species, scem daily gaining ground and approaching to 
maturity.” 


Mr Marriot and Mr Davis met the day after this 
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note was written, and had some conversation upon the 
subject; and on the Monday following Mr Marriot 
again wrote to him, being still in ignorance of Dr Bell's 
address, informing him that he had performed his pro- 
mise respecting Mr Whitbread, and that “ he hoped 
he should in some degree gratify him, by saying gene- 
rally that many unexpected opportunities had arisen, 
all of which he had used to make known Dr Bell, and 
his past merits and present invaluable projects for his 
mother church and mother country.” He then went 
on to say— I found at Lord Grey’s, whose daughter 
Mr Whitbread married, that the archbishop had on 
Friday, immediately after perusing Mr W.’s speech, 
sent a copy of Dr Bell's pamphlet to him, requesting 
an attentive perusal of it, and assuring him that he was 
convinced that perusal would lead him to think Dr 
Bell was much more worthy of public patronage than 
Mr Lancaster. To this Mr W. replied very favour- 
ably, and declared himself open to every conviction in 
Dr Bell’s favour. Things being so, I thought if I 
communicated (as I touk care to do) throagh one of 
Earl Grey’s sone, who is an exemplary and zealous 
clergyman, a good churchman, and an intimate and 
confidential friend of mine, the actual and very success- 
ful experiment made at Whitechapel, that between the 
archbishop and myself, every thing Dr Bell wished 
would have been done. I now wait the effects in to- 
morrow’s paper.” 

In consequence of this it was immediately arranged 
that an interview should take place between Dr Bell 
and Mr Whitbread: of which the former preserved the 
following memoranda among his papers :-— 

“« Feb. 25.—Saw Mr Whitbroad, who had a Mr 
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Wiltshire with him, at eleven ; was at Leyton church at 
three o’clock : said I was determined not to make an 
apology for waiting on him on that day. If I could be 
an humble instrument in diffusing knowledge and hap- 
pinese, then I was performing the duty of that day in 
the most effectual manner. 

“ Mr W. began by declaring that he meant to enact 
no system of education. It would effectually stop it, 
just as enacting vaccination would check it. He was 
for giving it a free course, to find its own level, like 
commerce or any thing else ; but said it was one thing 
to enact and another to recommend, and that this sys- 
tom was such as deserved every recommendation. He 
was for parochial schools under the parochial clergy— 
my very idea. He inclined to Lancaster’s idea, of 
using the Bible and no Creeds, and averred that Lan- 
caster had never made a convert. I quoted our Cate- 
chism. 

“TI proposed schools of industry. He objected, that 
if we were to make tailors and shoemakers, &c., 
that those of that trade now would want employment. 
I spoke of Sir Richard Arkwright, and the opposition 
to him on that ground. He said there was this diffor- 
ence, that the machinery cheapened labour and increased 
the sale; but it would not be so with tailors. This 
opinion I combated with great warmth, and insistcd, 
that by increasing work in every shape, wo increased 
the wealth of the state, and that with my tailors I 
should cheapen work. I mentioned straw-plait, as in- 
troduced at Swanage, for the sake of industry in ono 
shape or othor. He illustrated, by the failure of tho 
straw, what would happen in my school of industry. I 
combated, and I believe successfully. 
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“He had a letter from the archbishop, with my 
third edition, saying that he had approved J. L. 
Whitbread said, that he imputed prejudice and bigotry 
to those who opposed L., yet he did not impute them 
to the archbishop, but to Mrs Trimmer. He asked, 
if I had seen the archbishop, and ascertained his opin- 
ion of schools of industry? I did not pretend to know, 
but I thought he must be friendly to them. After 
urging the inexpediency of schools of industry, he then 
argued the impolicy of bringing them forward too 
soon, and that, if he lived twenty years, he might follow 
itup. But the present was not the time, as by attempt. 
ing too much, he might lose all in the present unen- 
lightened state of the House. I conceived that there 
were three for industry to one for education. He had 
said that Lancaster had adopted the discoveries of 
others, and was an original genius; that he was not 
rash in his praises of him; that he had not even seen 
his school till lately ; that he did not know whether he 
was a subscriber, but that his friend the Duke of Bed- 
ford had patronized him, Lord Somerville, and others, 
and that he heard much of him ; that he approved of 
his mode of teaching by the Bible; and when I spoke 
of his imitations, he mentioned his posting up sheets of 
paper, and the little expense of books. But he declared 
that he never read any papers or system, neither thoso 
delivered by Mr Caleraft, nor the book read by the 
archbishop. Yet ho begged as a favour that I would 
meet Mr L. at his house. I desired time to give him 
an answer. He persisted; for he was to print, and 
wished to bo satisfied on some points. I wished to 
know what it was le wished for, but did not learn. He 
wished to do us justice, and said that he would place 
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moe first; but might not Lancaster have discovered at 
the same time that I did, just as I had thought with 
him in the negotiation affair? . . . I said, if he would 
show me one improvement of J. L.’s which was not in 
my system, or did not grow out of it, I would give 
all up. 

« 26th—-Met Mr Whitbread by accident in St 
James's Park. He persisted in my meeting L., but 
would not give his reasons. He declared again he had 
no intention of disputing my claim. My condition yes- 
terday was, that he should read my analysis and papers, 
To-day he again promised it in thirty-six hours. [said 
mine was a most powerful engine, and he was an able 
workman, I knew.” 

In the mean time Mr Lancastor had not been idle 
in the matter; for, on the same day as this last meet- 
ing took place between Mr Whitbread and Dr Bell, he 
published the following advertisement in the Star news- 


paper :— 
« Tuprovements ix Epucartion. 

“ Joseph Lancaster, of the Froe School, Borough 
Road, London, having invented, under the blessing of 
Divine Providence, a new and mechanical system of 
education for the use of schools, feels anxious to disse- 
tminate the knowledge of its advantages through the 
kingdom. 

“ By this system, paradoxical as it may appear, above 
one thousand children may be taught and governed by 
one master only. . . . . Any boy who can read, 
can teach arithmetic with the certainty of a mathema- 
tician, although he knows nothing about it himself, 

“ It is intended to publish an abridgement of the 
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System of Education for the benefit of the poor in Ire- 
land. It will be executed under the inspection of the 
author of the original system.” 


On reading this advertisement, Dr Bell immediately 
wrote thus to Mr Whitbread :— 


“ London, 26th February 1907. 
“ Sir, 

“ In my newspaper, the Star, of this date, I have 
just read—‘ Joseph Lancaster, &c., having invented, 
under the blessing of Divine Providence, a new and 
mechanical system of education,’ &e. 

“ This advertisement will, I am persuaded, convince 
you, as fully as it does me, that any personal interview 
or conference, on a subject in which the parties differ 
80 widely in point of fact, would only lead to that con- 
tradiction, and perhaps, in the earnestness of disputa- 
tion, to that altercation which I am extremely solicitous 
to avoid, especially with one to whose zeal, industry, per- 
severance, and matchless address, the mechanical parts 
of the system, which I have heretofore fondly imagined 
was my discovery, are under so many obligations, and 
who, had he stopped here, as I once understood he did, 
would, as I conceive, have earned universal praise and 
thanks, 

“ With great deference I submit to your judgment, 
whether, not only for the purpose of avoiding alterca- 
tion, of which I am so solicitous, but also for the sake 
of that substantial truth, of which I am far more soli- 
citous, any questions which you have to put to him or 
to me, would not be much more satisfactorily done in 
writing. 
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“Tt is my anxious wish to give you every informa- 
tion in my power, on a subject on which I have re- 
flected long and much, and studied experimentally, and 
to do this in the way which to me appears least ambi- 
guous and equivocal; and to give every proof of the high 
consideration with which I have the honour to be, Sir, 
your obedient servant, 

“A, Bett.” 


Dr Bell delivered this letter himself to Mr Whitbread 
on the day after it was written, when he made the fol- 
lowing memoranda of what occurred :—“ 27th—Pre- 
sented in writing an answer to Mr Whitbread’s request 
to meet J. L, He was very sorry I had not come 
sooner, as J. L. had just left him. He read to me 
what he said of the system, and of J.L, He cajoled 
and he threatened. He talked of many who had heard 
of Lancaster but not of me; and he praised mo, He 
spoke of the little moment to whom it was ascribed, if 
we got the thing itself, and not to defeat his object if I 
was a philanthropist. I said it depended on him, not 
on me, for success. It was by a candid and fair report. 
He showed me where he left a note for my name, and 
said he would do justice to my discovery. He would 
not see me, nor read my books or papers, till his mo-~ 
tion was made, but he did see J. L. often. He seemed 
to intimate that there was other patronage than the 
archbishop’s, but this obscurely.” 

The result of this was, that Mr Whitbread, in a sub- 
sequent speech, gave a correct statement of facts; and, 
on the publication of the substance of his original 
speech, which was modified accordingly, he added these 
remarks :-— 
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“ Dr Bell, late of the establishment. of Fort St George, 
in the East Indies, rector of Swanage, claims the original 
invention of the system of education practised by Mr 
Lancaster. So early as the year 1789, he opened a 
school at Madras, in which that system was first re- 
duced to practice, with the greatest success and the 
most beneficial effects. In the year 1797 he published 
an outline of his method of instruction in a small pam- 
phlet, entitled,‘ 4n Experiment in Education, made at 
the Male Asylum at Madras” That pamphlet has 
been extended, and very valuable details given to the 
public, by Dr Bell, in two subsequent publications of 
the years 1805 and 1807. Mr L.’s free school in the 
Borough was not opened till the year 1800; so that 
Dr Bell unquestionably preceded Mr Lancaster, and 
to him the world is first indebted for one of the most 
useful discoveries which has ever been submitted to 
society. 

“Dr Bell and Mr Lancaster have heretofore had 
much communication with each other; and Mr Lan- 
caster, in acknowledging the obligation he has to Dr 
Bell, wishes not to detract from his honour or merit, 
nor to arrogate to himself any thing to which Dr Bell 
is entitled ; at the same time he asserts that many of 
the very useful methods practised at his school are ex- 
clusively his own. On the other hand, Dr Bell, with 
the feeling worthy of so great a benefactor to mankind, 
allows, that to the zeal, perseverance, and address of 
Mr Lancaster, the mechanical parts of the system are 
under the greatest obligations.” 

This statement certainly showed a wish, on Mr 
Whitbread’s part, to do justice to all parties; and 
we find that, soon afterwards, he visited the White- 
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chapel solicol, with the view of making himself ac- 
quainted with the operation of the system. This 
visit is thus mentioned in a letter from Mr Marriot to 
Lord Kenyon—“ Whitbread has been there, (at the 
Whitechapel school,) when nobody was likely to come 
or did come, and probed into every thing with the eyes 
of Argus for several hours, He could not suggest any 
thing that was wanting, or gainsay any thing that he 
saw or heard ; and yesterday he read, in the commit- 
tee of the House of Commons, one part of the state- 
ment above alluded to in manuscript. He also wrote 
a letter to Mr Davis, (whom he never knew before his 
visit to the school,) expressing, in the strongest terms, 
the praise due to him and Dr Bell.” 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


Schools in Marylebone and St James's—Henry Manwell—Schools at Win- 
chester—Introduction of the System into Shropshire, 


Meantime, besides the institutions which have been 
described, many other schools wero now adopting the 
Madras system, some of which it will be necessary 
briefly to mention here. First in order of time comes 
the Free Day School, Ogle Mews, Queen-Ann Street, 
East Marylebone. This school, as appears from a 
printed cirenlar, dated May 12, 1807, was opened for 
the reception of three hundred boys, under one mas- 
ter only. We do not, however, find whether Dr Bell 
gave much personal superintendence to it or not, al- 
though it scems probable that he occasionally visited it, 
from a letter from the master to him, wherein he re- 
turns his sincere thanks for the instruction he had given 
him ; and he adds— I feel the greatest pleasure in 
being able to inform you that the school continues to 
increaso in credit, and consequently in numbers. The 
school was opened on the 26th of May 1807, with three 
boys only. The numbers at present are two hundred 
and fifty; and Iam now under the painful necessity 
of refusing admittance to twenty or thirty boys every 
week, for want of room.” 

We next come to the St Marylebone Day School of 
Industry, which was established in 1791, and support- 

VoL, I. ° 
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ed by voluntary contributions and the profits of the 
work done there—the boys being employed in plaiting 
split willow for making bonnets, and the girls in house- 
hold and needle work, 

The attention of Mr Bernard was drawn to this in- 
stitution in 1808, from the inconvenienco of the build- 
ings for the purposes of a school, and from its unhealthy 
situation ; and, chiefly through his exertions, a plan was 
brought forward for establishing “a new society for the 
general education of the poor in the parish of Maryle- 
bone,” under which appropriate premises should be 

in a more convenient situation than the pre- 
sent school, and who should provide adequate funds 
for the purpose. 

The first intimation which we find on this subject, 
is contained in the following extract of a letter from 
Mr Watts to Dr Bell :— 


“ Portland Place, Februsry 26, 1808. 
“ Dear Sir, 

“J met Mr Bernard to-day, who informed me that 
there would be a conference at the Bishop of Durham’s 
on the great and good work of opening a largo school 
in this quarter. On this subject (1 do not mean the 
school, but the conference) J will confide a private opin- 
ton to you. I understood that there was a want of a pro- 
per receptacle for the children, and that this difficulty 
retarded the commencement of the business. My dear 
sir, where is there a suitable building to be found in 
the right spot? Suppose a roomy edifice could be 
found, it would necessarily cost some expense to ren~ 
der it complete. Why not lay this sum into a fund 
toward a proper new erection ?” - 
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‘The meeting here alluded to, took place at the Bishop 
of Durham’s on the 8d of March, when it was determined 
that the Bishop of Durham, Lord Robert Seymour, 
Lord Radstock, Mr Bernard, and the Rev. Mr White, 
should be a select committee, and that the address and 
plan which had been determined upon should be circu- 
lated by them, The address was to the inhabitants 
of Marylebone ; and, after some preliminary remarks, 
was as follows“ A new mode has been recently 
adopted, whereby the benefits of education may be 
universally extended at a very small expense, and with 
very little difficulty. The Rev. Dr Bell, with whom 
this mode originated, and who has given it a full and 
satisfactory trial at the Male Asylum at Madras, is at 
present resident in the parish, and has made an unqua- 
lifted offer of his gratuitous assistance in introducing 
his mode of instruction into Marylebone on a scale 
commensurate with the population of the parish. The 
system having been adopted with success in several in- 
stances in this country, it is now proposed to be eata- 
blished in this part of the metropolis in such a manner 
ag to afford a model, and the means of assistance, for 
the formation of other similar institutions in the king- 
dom” . . 

In, the rules which were circulated with this address, 
it was stated “That the school should be conducted 
upon the principle of the Male Asylum at Madras, as 
detailed in the ‘ Analysis of an Experiment in Educa- 
tion made by the Rev. Dr Bell;” that a separate class, 
called the teacher’s class, should be formed of those 
boys who have behaved best and made most progress 

teens should be instructed as schoolmasters ;” and 
that “g similar class” was “to be formed of girls, to be 
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instructed as schoolmistreases ;” and “ that the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury should be patron, and the Bishop 
of London president of the institution.” Whether the 
Archbishop became patron or not, does not appear. 
The Bishop of London declined tho office of president 
from ill health, as well as from the parish of Mary- 
lebone not being under his jurisdiction. 

Meantime, the new society being desirous of uniting 
this institution with the Marylebone school of industry 
in Pardice Street, entered into communication with tho 
trustees of this school. They were, however, then un- 
willing to enter into any scheme which might possibly 
involve them in pecuniary difficulties, and, in conse- 
quence, declined forming any union with them ; but 
shortly afterwards expressed their willingness cordially 
to co-operate in their endeavours.” 

The next steps taken by the committce, previous to 
their establishing a new school, were at a meeting in 
April, when the following resolution was passed :— 

« The Rey. Dr Bell having expressed his readiness 
to introduce his modo of education into the charity 
school and tho school of industry, in case it should be 
desired, 

“ Resolved, That Lord Radstock be requested to 
inform the governors of these schools, that if they are 
desirous of taking the bencfit of Dr Bell’s assistance, 
this institution will give any assistance in their power.” 

It does not appear what answer was returned to the 
offer made concerning the charity-school; but Dr Bell 
occasionally attended it for the purpose of introducing 
the system; and it was, perhaps, for the most part 
adopted, though not exactly recognised, the master 
having been much opposed to it. In the selool of 
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industry, however, it was attended with better success, 
Dr Bell’s offer having been promptly accepted, and 
every facility given to its adoption. 

The society now determined on erecting some new 
buildings for scholastic purposes; and a meeting was 
held (May 1808) to take this into consideration, when 
a site was chosen, and the cost of the buildings estimated 
at £5000. A proposal was also again made to form a 
union with the school of industry, which was still de- 
clined by that institution. They had adopted the sys- 
tem on the recommendatiomf the society, because they 
had sufficiont evidence before their eyes that it would be 
beneficial to the institution; but, on the subject of the 
union, they considered that it was their duty to be more 
cautious, and not to entertain the proposition until the 
society should show greater signs of stability and secu- 
rity than it had yet done. 

It was not, indeed, till a considerable time afterwards 
that this union was effected. Meanwhile the school of 
industry was proceeding successfully in its operations ; 
and on a change of masters taking place, Dr Bell ob- 
tained the situation for a protégé and parishioner of 
his, of whom we must here givo some account, as he 
was at this time, and afterwards, of much assistance in 
the diffusion of the system. 

His name was Henry Manwell, son of George Man- 
well, quarryman, the youngest of the three brothers 
already mentioned, and was educated at Gover’s school 
at Swanage, after which he learned stone-cntting under 
his father, to whom he was apprenticed. In 1804 he 
went to Portsmouth, having obtained employment there 
in some of the government works; and in the follow- 
ing year was, with a few others, sent to Calshot Castle, 
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to execute some repairs there; after which he returned 
to Portsmouth, where he remained a short time, and 
after again going to execute some further repairs at 
Calshot Castle, he revisited Swanage about the end of 
1806. After remaining there about 2 year, he obtained 
employment as a stone-cutter at the Royal Naval Asy- 
lum at Greenwich, which was then being built, and not 
long after was more advantageously employed at the 
arsenal at Woolwich, 

While working at Calshot Castle he had written a 
long and interesting letter to his sister at Swanage, 
which was shown to Dr Bell, who expressed himself 
greatly pleased with it, and observed—“ It is a pity 
this young man should have to work with his hands. 
He ought to have a better situation, and 1 shall do 
what I can to procure him one.” 

It does not appear, however, that any further notice 
was taken of Manwell at this time; but after he wont 
to Woolwich his parents desired him, as a mark of 
respect, to call on Dr Bell, who was then at Chelsea 
organizing the Royal Military Asylum. This was 
early in the spring of 1808, and shortly afterwards Dr 
Bell wrote to the Rev. Henry Taylor, (who had most 
handsomely undertaken to discharge the duties of his 
parish for him, during his absence for several months on 
his present echolastic expeditions, ) making enquiries ro- 
specting Manwell, in consequence of which his father 
desired him to call again on Dr Bell, who was desirons 
of knowing his address. 

Just at this time Dr Bell received the following note 
from Mr Marriot :-—~ 
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“ Inner Temple, May 27, 1808. 
“ My ever dear Friend, 
 T must not lese a moment in telling you that 
Dr Andrewes, who has just left me, wants a Lewis 
Warren (or, if it could be, one looking more like a 
master) for the school at St James’s. He will have the 
appointment of under-master immediately; and, on the 
doath or removal of an old man, of head and only 
master, with two rooms in the school-house. His pre- 
sont salary I am authorized to call £50 per annum. 
Dr A. intends to call on you, and, if you go near the 
rectory, I hopo you will call on him. We are more 
and moro delighted with the Madras school. Heaven 
prosper you! 
“«@. W. M” 


Dr Belt having had an interview with Dr Andrewes, 
the inadequacy of the salary was mentioned, and it was 
afterwards arranged that it should be increased to £80. 
Meantime Manwell had called on Dr Bell, and it 
happened that at this very time both Dr Andrewes 
and Lord Radstock were with him; and he accord- 
ingly introduced Manwell as the candidate he proposed 
for tho situation, and the result being satisfactory, it 
was immediately arranged that he should leave his 
employment at Woolwich, and enter upon a course of 
training for his new situation. He first went to the 
school of industry, St Marylebone, of which he after- 
‘wards became master, for about a week, and from 
thence Dr Bell sent him to the Royal Military Asylum, 
after which he went to the Naval Asylum at Greenwich, 
where Dr Bell also attended at the same time, with a 
view to introduce the system there. This attempt, how- 
ever, was not successful, nor were any further efforts 
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made, at this time, to overcome the difficulties which 
presented themselves to its introduction into this insti- 
tution. From thence Manwell went to Lambeth School, 
to receive further training, and was soon afterwards 
invested with the mastership of the Offertory School, 
St James’s, He was for somo time after this in the 
habit of visiting most of the principal schools in London 
which had adopted the system, both for the purpose of 
increasing his own knowledge of it, and also of intro- 
ducing masters who were sent to him for instruction, 
He soon became, indeed, onc of Dr Bell’s chief agents in 
organizing schools and procuring masters, and had 
much correspondence on these subjects with many dis- 
tinguished and influential persons. 

The following letter from Dr Bell to Manwell will 
show how much pains he took to render him, in every 
respect, master of the subject, as well as exhibit some 
traits of charactor in the writer :— 


™ Swanage, October 19, 1808, 
« Dear Henry, 

“ | have designs in contemplation, failing the mea- 
sures which I have first proposed, in which you may 
be of use, in giving a wide and immediate spread to 
religious instruction through the Madras system. I 
hope you consider this your own cause, and the cause 
of every well-wisher of the human race, as well as mince. 
You must be a perfect master of the system in all its 
phases. It is essential that you know intimately and 
perfectly, all that is done, and may be done in regard to 
it, and with it, wherever it is in action. At White- 
chapel, in particular, I beg that you will sec, examine, 
and study every thing. Every man should be thoroughly 
master of his own profession. Lose no time in doing 
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80, Go, if possible, next Saturday, at my risk, leaving 
a boy, or no boy, in charge of your own school. A 
holiday to them is better than that you should lose a 
week more in seeing the boys’ school at Whitechapel, 
its register, black-book, and jury. Go, then, and bo 
there at eight o’clock, or soon after it, in the morning. 
Leavo it not till all be over for that day. Examine 
with your own eyes into every thing. Attend to Mr 
Davis, hear all he says, and all he has to say. Culti- 
vate him. Be not only zealous, but show your zeal. 
Whether it be well done or ill done, or wherever it be 
done, do you know it. 

“ T enclose a letter for Mr Davis; deliver it yourself 
if you go on Saturday: if not, put it into the penny 
post. Call on him at 81, Lambert Street, in the morn- 
ing, and receive his instructions for the day. See the 
new books, and small cards; and get some for your 
school. The next thing you have to do is, to write 
something daily about the system, leaving the alternate 
pages blank for corrections aud additions. Write a 
manual of instructions or directions from mine and your 
own; as much of your own as possible. Make free 
with mine: copy them by little and little, altering every 
part which you can improve or make plainer, or think 
you can do so. Write every thing that occurs to you 
on this subject. Write on it as you do about other affairs 
to your family and friends. Such may be of perma- 
nent utility. . . Go on and prosper. Never alter 
your conduct, and you shall do well. . 

“Tam hurt to hear that F, did not go to Mr Davis 
at Whitechapel. It is no good omen! and a bad return 
to me. 

“Tam, dear Henry, your sincere friend, 

«A. Beu, 
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“ T was just thinking with myself, whether there was 
any chance of its happening to you, what has happened 
to many a one, that you should be spoilt by the praise 
bestowed on you, when I see by your letter that you 
are on your guard against this danger ; and no small 
danger it is, and the one against which you do well to 
fortify yourself. 

“ You must reduce your school to quietness, except 
as far as you are prevented by saying lessons, ‘This 
must go on aloud, but there should be no other noise. 
I told your father to-night, that I meant you for my 
secretary hercafter.” . . 


Tho first school in which Manwell was called upon 
to render his assistance, was in the parish of Chatham. 
In October of this year (1808) the Bishop of Roches- 
ter applied by letter to Dr Bell, requesting him to 
select a master for a school which had been opened by 
Dr Law, the archdeacon of the diocese. It does not 
appear what answer was returned to this letter ; but 
soon afterwards Dr Law himself wrote, making the 
same requost to Dr Bell, who immediately requested 
Manwell to make enquiry concerning a friend of his, 
whose name was Noyco, with whom he had bocome 
acquainted when working at Calshot Castle. Manwell 
accordingly wrote to Noyce, (then keeping a small 
school at the village of Fawley, ) who, after some hesita- 
tion, and several letters between him and Dr Bell, ac- 
cepted the situation, Manwell accompanying him to 
Chatham to assist in organizing the school. 

Manwell continued to give the greatest satisfaction 
in his school, and it was not long cro he obtained a bet- 
ter situation. It happened about Midsummer 1809, 
that the master of the charity school, Marylobono, was 
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appointed collector of the parish-rates, and as this 
obliged him to resign his school, Mr Cox, the master of 
the school of industry in the same parish, was appoint- 
ed his successor. Mr Cox having previously heard 
that this chango was likely to take place, informed 
Manwell of it, and strongly urged him to come forward 
and offer himself as a candidate for the vacancy it would 
occasion. Ho accordingly addressed a circular to tho 
trustees, and took such othor means as he thought likely 
to effect his object; and having obtained high testi- 
monials of his fitness for the situation from Dr Bell and 
Dr Andrewes, (the rector of the parish in which his 
former school was situated,) he obtained the appoint- 
ment. The contest lay between himself and a young 
man of the name of Mortimer, who, having previously 
been engaged as an assistant at the school of industry, 
was well known to many of the trustees, and in this re- 
spect had tho advantage of Manwell, who had boen 
situated in another parish, and was a comparative 
stranger. The numbers for each candidate were equal, 
and the chairman (who had two votes) gave the cast- 
ing one in Manwell’s favour. 
On his clection, Dr Bell thus congratulates him :— 


* Auckland Castle, September 11, 1809. 
“ Dear Henry, 


“ I give you sincere joy at your extraordinary suc- 
cess. To another person I would recommend that they 
studied to deserve it. Of you I entertain no doubt. 
Still you have much to do; and I trust you will do 
much, and look up to deserve more and more. Your 
new task will require redoubled exertion. By begin- 
ning your own duties and studies, or exercises, carly in 
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the morning, it will give you leisure the whole day, and 
forward your measures better, and more than you can 
overteke by the hurry and bustle of the whole day.” 


Manwell’s opponent, Mr Mortimer, was appointed 
to succeed him in the Offertory School, St James's, an 
arrangement highly satisfactory to all parties. 

We must now briefly notice some applications which 
had been made a little before this time to Dr Bell 
for assistance in remodelling schools in different parts 
of the country. First of these is onc from Sir George 
Beaumont of Duamow, who wrote, in July 1808, to 
Dr Bell, requesting him to send him a master for a 
new school that had just been established. Accord- 
ingly, after some delay, 2 young man of the name 
of Frost, assistant at the Marylebone Charity School, 
was fixed upon. The next application was from Dr 
Fisher of the Charter-House, who wrote thus to Dr 
Bell :-— 


“ Charter-House, May 20, 1809. 
« Sir, 

“ Having a desire that the children in a country 
parish, of which I am the rector, should be instructed 
according to your improved system of education, I take 
the liberty of addressing myself to you, to know who- 
ther you are in the practice of recommending young 
persons, who will undertake to go down into the 
country for the purpose of settling and organizing a 
school. If this should be compatible with your plan, I 
shall think myself obliged to you if you would inform 
me how long a time a young person of this description 
ought to remain in a parish,so as to furnish the necos- 
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sary instruction to those who are afterwards to conduct 
the school, and what would be the expense attending 
the adoption of such a measure. The parish I have in 
view is Elton, in the county of Huntingdon, where I 
am occasionally resident during a part of the summer; 
and yon will be so good as to address your answer to 
me at the Charter-House, of which institution I am the 
master.—I am, sir, your most obedient humble servant, 
“ Pum Fisuze,” 


Shortly afterwards, Dr Bell, on coming to London, had 
an interview with Dr Fisher, and the result was, that he 
visited the Offertory School, and that the usher there, 
a boy of fifteen ycars of age, named Sheers, was sent to 
Elton to organize the school there, which he succeeded 
in doing to Dr Fisher's satisfaction. 

Another application was soon afterwards made for 
Sheers’ assistance by the Rev. F. Merewether, rector 
of Havershill, Suffolk, who was desirous of introdu- 
cing the system into his parish. This request came 
unfortunately just as the change of masters was being 
made; and as Dr Andrewes thought that Sheers 
could not be spared at that time, an arrangement was 
made that the young man Frost, who had been sent 
down to Dunmow, should go from thence to organize 
this school, which was successfully accomplished. 

While the Madras system was thus progressing in 
and near London, it was also being adopted in va- 
rious more distant parts of the country, as well as 
in Ireland and the West Indies; and, First, we must 
notice the introduction of the system into some schools 
at Winchester, through the exertions of the Reverend 
F, Iremonger, chaplain to the Dowager-Countess of 
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Essex, and minor canon of Winchester. He was a 
friend of Mr Marriot’s; and, in August 1807, had 
been mentioned by him to Dr Bell as a person who 
took much interest in education. Soon afterwards, Mr 
Tremonger, being in town, called at the Whitechapel 
School; and the result was that Lewis Warren was 
sent to Winchester, for the purpose of organizing the 
schools there. After Warren had been thus employed 
for a month, he returned to town, carrying a note from 
Mr Iremonger to Mr Davis, in which he says :— 


“ Winchester, October 19, 1807. 

“ As Lewis Warren is to return to town to-morrow 
morning, I take the liberty of writing a few lines by 
him. He has now been with me one month, and has 
conducted himself, during that time, in a manner credit- 
able to himself, and satisfactory to me. The boys’ Sun- 
day school has made so good a progress on Dr Bell’s 
plan as to give me the greatest pleasure, and to enable 
me to show it to many peoplo as a fair specimen of the 
excellence of the system. A more rapid improvement 
has been made than I could possibly have expected. 
The girls have not done quite so well; but they have 
improved, and I have no doubt whatever of ultimate 
success in both schools. I am fully convinced of the 
many advantages resulting from Dr Bell’s system of 
education for the poor, and I am doing all in my power 
to promote it in Winchester and the neighbour- 
hood.” see 


Dr Bell, at Mr Davis’s request, answered this letter ; 
and Mr Iremonger, in his reply, says :— 
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resins «Be assured my endeavours shall not be wanting 
to give publicity to the excellence of your plan, which I 
have recommended to several in this town concerned in 
the education of children ; and I have Jent them your 
Analysis and sermon. I have likewise, on Thursday 
next, to preach before a society formed for the purpose 
of apprenticing poor children. At present they are 
taken indiscriminately ; but I mean to propose that, 
in future, they should establish a school upon your 
plan, and apprentice those of whom they hear the best 
account from their superintendent. It will, at all 
events, be making your system known ; and, it appears 
to me, that the advantages of this simple alteration 
would be very great, particularly when compared with 
the trifling additional expense, A brother of mine, 
who lives in this neighbourhood, has been in town this 
week, and intended to apply for Warren to superintend 
a Sunday school of his ; and I have the pleasure to in- 
form you that the master of a day-school in my parish, 
whom Warren and I in vain tried to persuade that the 
old system of teaching was not the best in the world, 
is now convinced, and instructs his boys on your plan 
of reading at least, ee he has not adopted the en- 
tire system.” 


In answer to a letter from Dr Bell, Mr Marriot 
about this time says, in reference to this correspond- 
ence—“ I am delighted that Iremonger writes to yon. 
His letters, his conversation, his manners, his conduct 
as aman and as a clergyman, are most pleasing, con- 
sistent, and exemplary. He shall not come to town, 
when you are Mere, without knowing you better.” 
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Mr Iremonger not long afterwards went to Swan- 
age,* chiefly for the purpose of becoming personally 
acquainted with Dr Bell, who thus speaks of his visit 
in a letter to Mr Marriot :— 


4 Swanage, December 2, 1807. 


“ Strange to tell, while you were delighting yourself 
that your friend Iremonger was my correspondent, and 
with the hope of making me known to him personally, 
Thad the heartfelt satisfaction of his society under this 
roof, or I was attending him on the Nine-Barrow 
Downs—the noblest ride, with the most unique, pic- 
turesque, beautiful, and interesting scenery which this 
country can boast—Brownsea Castle, famous in the 
annals of fashion—Corfe Castle, renowned in history, 
which Lady Bunker held out against Cromwell, the 
last fort in the kingdom, and notorious for the bloody 
deed of Elfrida, who, in peaance for her sins, founded 
the monastery where is now the estate of his family— 
the Basin of Poole, which has no parallel in this island 
—the Isle of Wight, the English Channel, &e. &c,— 
or I was showing him the fossils, or the quarries where 
they are found. He was with me only two nights and 
one day, and I may venture to say we parted with re- 
gret. He was on his way to his Dorset living. He 
eame to theinn here ; sent for Warren’s father—being 
in quest of fossils for his brother. I heard of him al~ 
most on his arrival, and picked him up in the streets 
as I was going after him, and he was going to look at 


* Among some memorande written by Dr Bell, not long before his 
death, he saye——“ It deserves to be recorded, that Mr Iremonger was one 
of the earliest visitors to the suthor at Swanage, for {he sake of informa 
tion on the new system of education.” 
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Warren’s evening school, where he found some of our 
Sunday scholars, who did not forfeit the character they 
had gotten at the annual examination. 

« Mr Iremonger is deeply and incurably bitten, and 
he is biting all around him. He preached for us, and 
is desired to publish, and the publication will soon be 
at Hatchard’s and at Swanage. 

“ When his Sunday school had made a progress which 
rendered Lewis Warren’s stay unnecessary, the boys 
eame to him and said, ‘ They wished that a day school 
might be established on the Madras system, for they 
had learnt under it more in a month than they had 
done in six months before’ Though he attended the 
schools diligently, yet he knew nothing of his scholars, 
their dispositions, charactor, or attainments, till he fol- 
lowed your prescription. Warren’s brother—a firm 
and steady boy—will perhaps go to the neighbourhood 
of Andover, to Mr R. Iremonger’s Sunday school.” 

The sermon here alluded to was preached at the 
cathedral at Winchester on the 19th of November, 
being the “ anniversary meeting of the Charitable So- 
ciety of Aliens, established for the benevolent purpose 
of apprenticing poor children :” and the profits of the 
publication, if any, were to be added to the funds of 
the society. It contained high praise of the Madras 
system, and was considered by the friends of the cause 
as well calculated to aid in its diffusion. Mr Marriot 
said, “he was engaged in circulating it to the utmost 
of his power ;” and Lord Radstock says, in a letter to 
Mr Marriot—“ Whalley must have told you how highly 
gratified I felt on reading Mr I’s sermon. I trust 
that it will do infinite good to the cause, as I hope his 
example will be followed by many.” 

VoL, 11, P 
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Mr Iremonger having succeeded in introducing the 
aystem into the free school at Winchester, wrote to Dr 
Bell in high spirits at his success. ‘“ My school at 
Winchester,” he says, “ continues to go on very well, 
and I have much pleasure in informing you that I have 
succeeded in an object I have had in view some time, 
viz. to put a free school in this town upon the same 
plan, where there are about seventy boys. I have ob- 
tained the sanction of the superintendents, and the 
school is now established on the principle of the Madras 
system. I need hardly add this testimony to innume- 
rable others, of a visible and material improvement 
having, in consequence, taken place. The schoolmaster 
was at once convinced of the excellence of the plan; 
and he keeps particularly in view, that fundamental 
object of carrying on the business of the school through 
the agency of the boys themselves.” 

While Mr Iremonger was thus engaged at Winches. 
ter, an extensive scene was preparing for the reception 
of the Madras system in Shropshire ; and the first in- 
timation of this is given by Mr Marriot to Dr Bell in 
the following letter :-— 


“ Cotesbatch, Lutterworth, August 19, 1807. 


“ My very dear Friend, 

“ T am both surprised and ashamed when I reflect 
how long I have delayed to let you hear from me, and 
that when I have important and satisfactory news to 
communicate, 

J shall not long persist in declining the high title 
of your ‘ fellow-labourer,’ if the opportunities of serving 
the cause increaso to my hands as they have lately 
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done. The very day I reached this sweet retirement, 
where I expected any pleasure but that of active use- 
falness, I met the best of all the adepts I have hitherto 
engaged in our mischievons designs. The gentleman 
alluded to was my school and college fellow, and his 
clerical lot has fallen into a chapelry, founded by Messrs 
Gisborne and Hawkins Browne, in the midst of exten- 
sive collieries and iron founderies, of Shropshire. He 
was all gui vive to meet with some one to give him in- 
formation with regard to Dr Bell; and I assure you I 
did not dismiss him without any which it was in my 
power to give. Your extract (of a sermon) pleased 
him in a very high degree, as it has uniformly done all 
its other readers in this neighbourhood. He is fully 
determined, with God’s blessing, to adopt the Madras 
system in a school of more than a thousand children ; 
and he trusts the plan will be pursued, if his trial is 
successful, throughout the very populous district in the 
centre of which he is placed. The Rev. C. Cameron, 
of Sned’s Hill, near Shiffnal, Salop, has my authority for 
addressing you whenever he pleases, and my assurance 
that you will aid and abet his exertions with every in- 
struction he may require. Believe me, my dear Sir, 
your most faithful and affectionate friend, 
« G. W. Marnior.” 


In about a month after this Mr Cameron wrote thus 
to Dr Bell -— 


« Sned's Hill, near Shiffnal, Salop, Sept. 26, 1907. 
« Reverend Sir, 
« Ever since we heard that you were engaged in 
establishing the Madras system of education in London, 
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we felt a wish to have it established here. Having 
lately mot with my old schoolfellow, George Marriot, 
and being encouraged by him to write to you on the 
subject, I do it without preface or apology. The col- 
lieries, in the midst of which my chapel is situated, are 
very extensive, and the population immense, and our 
means of instruction at prescnt inadequate to the wants 
of the district. We wish, therofore, to have them 
increased, or rather, to have the mcans wo possess 60 ap- 
plied as to rendor us more efficacious and extensive scr- 
vice; and, for this purpose, we should heartily thank 
you for any assistancoyou canafford us inestablishing the 
Madras system of education in this place. The children 
here find work at so early an age that tho schools in 
this place have been chiefly night schools, which are 
attended by the children after the day’s work is over, 
and have, I believe, been productive of much good. 
For nearly a twelvomonth we have had a Sunday 
school, in which a hundred boys and as many girls are 
regularly instructed by masters and mistresses chosen 
and superintended by Mrs Cameron and myself; but 
there is upon our list about a hundred children who are 
desirous of being admitted into the school, and we could 
easily collect a much larger number. If your system 
was once thoroughly established here, so that the 
advantages of it might be scen, I have little doubt but 
that we should be enabled to enlarge our plans of edu- 
cation in this place, in any way in which it might seem 
expedient to enlargethem. . . . . And I cannot 
help expressing my confidence that the system would 
spread from hence among the neighbouring works, 
some of which are still more extensive than ours. As 
to the manner in which you can assist me in this great 
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work, you, sir, aro the best judge; but if it should be 
possible for you to afford us any personal assistance 
yourself (or even by a representative, ) we should esteem 
it the greatest favour and advantago to us, and should 
be truly glad to receive you. I romain, Reverend Sir, 
with much respect and esteem, your obedient servant, 
“C. R. Camzzon.” 


Dr Bell’s answor to this letter docs not appear; but 
Mr Cameron wrote again to him soon aftor, requesting 
him “to send them such an auxiliary as he should 
approve. We propose,” he continues, “ to receive the 
person you shall send into our own family, the expenses 
of his journcy backwards and forwards would be paid 
from tho funds of our school, with any remuneration for 
his trouble you might think proper. We have no per- 
imanent fund for the support of our school; but several 
willing contributions and additional monies might, if 
wanted, be casily collected.” Immediately on the 
receipt of this letter, Dr Bell, who was at Swanage, 
wrote to Mr Davis on the subject of this request, and 
in consequence, Lewis Warren was at once dispatched 
to Mr Cameron, and arrived at Sned’s Hill before the 
letter which announced his coming. 

Soon after this (in December,) Mr Cameron, in 
writing to Mr Marriot, says, speaking of Warren— 
‘© We commenced our operations as soon after his arrival 
as we could, and I give almost the whole of my time 
and attention to him and the school, and think that I 
am now nearly quite master of the system; and have 
groat ploasure in saying that the children here, especially 
the boys, have drank into the spirit of it, and seem to 
be rapidly improving under its influence, in respect to 
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their learning and outward behaviour. Oor littlo in- 
structor seems very well calculated for his office; he 
carries authority with him, and makes boys twice his 
own size stand in awe of him, but out of school is 
as much a child as any of them.” 

After finishing his labours at Mr Cameron's school, 
Lewis Warren proceeded to organize one at Welling- 
ton, and towards the end of January following, Mr ©. 
thus writes to Dr Bell :— 


“ My cousin, Mr Thomas Butt of Trentham, Staf- 
fordshire, was here last week, and I took him to see 
the school at Wellington, in consequence of which ho is 
anxious to ostablish the system in Staffordshire. Ho 
ia in tho midst of the potteries, which are very populous, 
and has both a Sunday school and weekly school 
under his own eye, so that it is a soil well fitted for the 
system to take root and flourish in: but I did not feel 
myself authorized to let L. W. go out of the ncigh- 
bourhood without consulting you first. Lowis bogins 
tolong to see home again; but if you and his friends at 
Swanage could spare him longer, and should approve 
of his going to Trentham school, it would not mako 
him very unhappy, and would be tho moans of a much 
further extension of the system. . . . . Tho 
Doan of Lichfield informs mo, that he means to do 
what he can for the diffusion of the system at Lich- 
field.” 


Lewis Warren was accordingly dispatched into 
Staffordshire after he had finished his task at Welling- 
ton; and in the ond of the following March, Mr Camo- 
ron writes to Dr Bell that Warren “had almost finishod 
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his work at Trentham,” and that “the system was likely 
to spread into a very populous neighbourhood,” and 
soon afterwards, at Mr Butt’s request, he wrote again to 
enquire where Dr Bell would wish Warren to be sent, 
The reply was, that he wished him to be sent as soon 
as possible to Sunderland; but by the time the answer 
reached Mr Butt, Warren’s services had again become in 
request in the neighbourhood of Trentham. “I have 
ventured,” writes Mr Butt to Mr Marriot, “to detain 
Warren till I can receive an answer from the Doctor, 
through the medium of your friendly offices, for the 
following reason :—Mr Robinson, the rector of Stoke, 
(whom I believe you remember at Rugby,) has suc- 
ceeded in interesting some of the principal persons in 
that place in favour of the plan. They think it may be 
tried with advantage at Lane End, a populous town 
where there is a large school and a good foundation, 

. . As I think the prospect is now becoming a 
fair one, and great good may follow if the system once 
gets an established footing in the potteries, 1 hope 
the Doctor will not be displeased at my detaining War- 
ren till I can obtain an answer from him.” 

Dr Bell's answer does not appear; but the result was 
that Warren remained for the purposes stated by Mr 
Butt, who thus report progress to Mr Marriot in the 
following July—“ Since I had the pleasure of address- 
ing you, Warren has been employed at the day school 
at Lane-ond, and the Sunday schools of Hanley and 
Stoke. In the two latter nearly four hundred children 
are instructed, and I am informed by the respective 
clergymen, Mr Aitkins and Mr Yeoman, that the plan 
answers extremely well. As, therefore, we have now 
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four considerable Sunday schools new-modeled, and 
under tho immediate inspection of the clergy, I trust 
we may consider it firmly rooted in this neighbour- 
hood.” 
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CHAPTER XXV. 


‘The System introduced into Ireland and tho West Indies. 


Wasren having remained six weeks at Lanv-ond, ro- 
turned to Mr Butt, and soon afterwards proceeded to 
London, being destined by Dr Bell for a scholastic 
mission to a distant part of the world, which wo shall 
notice in its proper place. It will now be necessary to 
trace out the progress which the system had made in 
Ireland, where it had been introduced, and where it 
might have been productive of most important advan- 
tages, had it been sufficiently followed up. 

The first application to Dr Bell from Ircland was 
made by Richard Lovell Edgeworth, Esq., who wrote 
to him in October 1806, saying that he had lately been 
appointed, under an Act of Parliament, one of a com- 
mission to enquire into the funds that existed, and into 
the probable means which might be employed, to oxtend 
the benefits of education among the people in Ireland; 
and requesting some hints on the subject of education, 
Dr Bell wrote, at great length, in answer to this appli- 
cation, and enclosed both Mr Edgeworth’s letter and 
his answer to it to the Bishop of London, requesting 
him to forward the answer, if he approved it, to Mr 
Edgeworth, To this he received the following reply 
from tho bishop :-— 
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“ Fulham, 26th Nov, 1806. 
« Reverend Sir, 

“TY should certainly think myself culpable in with- 
holding from Mr Edgeworth the many excellent obser- 
vations and judicious rules, for the education of the 
lower classes of our youth, contained in your letter to 
him. I have, therefore, forwarded it to him under my 
cover. I have not had leisure to examine critically 
every minute part of your plan; but, upon the whole, 
it appears to me a very wise and useful ono; and I 
particularly approve your recommendation of that sacred 
book, from which you profess to have drawn all your 
knowledge, and your making your charity schools 
schools of industry also, which is rendering them doubly 
useful both to the children themselves, and the com- 
munity. 

“Tam, Sir, with great respect, your very faithful 
servant, 
« B, Lowpon.” 


Hore the correspondence on this subject ceased for 
the present. In June of the following year, howover, 
it was thus renewed in a letter from the Bishop of 
Meath—* Tho Bishop of Meath presents his compli- 
ments to Dr Bell, and solicits his protection and advico 
for the young man who will deliver this note to him, 

He has becn for some months at Lancaster’s school, 
and ho has attended for somo.time a school of Lancas- 
ter’s at Deptford; but the bishop’s wish is to separato 
him entirely from Mr Lancaster, and to put him under 
Dr Bell’s protection and direction, that he may bo pro- 
perly qualified to sct up a school on Dr Bell’s plan in 
the dioceso of Meath, for which Lord Sunderlin will 
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lcfray the cxpenses. From having been so long at 
Laneaster’s, and seen so much of his school, the young 
man thinks he can render himself useful, for which he 
desires no return but the advantage of being suffered 
to take a part in the school. Lancaster allowed board 
and lodging, but Lord Sunderlin has taken that expense 
upon himself.” 

Dr Bell in reply stated, that nothing should be want- 
ing on his part to accomplish the end his lordship had 
in view; adding that, as regarded “ the young man’s 
admission into the school on the footing of being use- 
ful there, the multitude of teachers which the system 
provides for itself, procluded all foreign aid ;” but that, 
notwithstanding, he would venture to promise that the 
trustees would allow him to take such part in the tui- 
tion of the school as would be most useful to himself. 

The result of this does not appear ; but it is evident 
that considerable attention was now beginning to be 
paid to the subject of education in Ireland; for in 
the beginning of February 1808, Dr Bell received a 
lotter from Mr Bernard, requesting, “ on the part of 
the Dublin Society for promoting the Comforts of tho 
Poor,” that he would permit his Analysis of the Expe- 
riment in Education made at Madras, to be published 
in Ireland, with a view to its general circulation through 
that island. 

The Doctor was highly gratified with this communi- 
cation, and not only willingly granted this request, 
but hoped that the Dublin Society would accept 
“all the copies of the Analysis then on hand.” This 
handsome offor was, however, declinod, as it was thought 
better to publish; and the next communication from 
that quarter to Dr Bell, informed him of his having 
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been unanimously elected an honorary member of 
the Dublin Society. Not long afterwards, applica- 
tion was made by the Bishop of Meath to the Lord 
Primate, then in London, on the subject of the Mastership 
of Wilson’s Hospital, which was then vacant, to the 
effect that, as his grace approved of Dr Bell’s systom, he 
might wish to have a person educated under that sys- 
tem placed in the situation, and that being on the spot 
he might be able to procure one. This letter was 
transmitted by the Hon. Mrs Stuart, at the primate’s 
desire, to Dr Bell, with a note requesting to know if 
he could recommend a schoolmaster. 

After several persons had been thought of, the sitna- 
tion was offered to, and accepted by, James Wilmont, 
another of Dr Bell’s Swanage protégés. He was the na- 
tural son of a man of property at Swanage, and, from a 
child, had been noted forhis reserved and taciturn disposi- 
tion, as well as for uniform steadiness and good conduct. 
He had been well educated, and had kept a small school 
at Swanage, where he had given much satisfaction by 
his assiduity. The chiof objection to him was his youth ; 
but this was waived, in consideration of the high cha- 
racter he boro, He accordingly proceeded to London 
to be fully initiated into the system, by attending the 
different schools into which it had been introduced ; and 
having remained there, where he reecived much atten- 
tion from Dr Bell, till the middlo of Soptember, he 
started for Wilson’s Hospital. Here he secms to lave 
given much satisfaction. “ My patron, the vencrable 
Bishop of Meath,” he writes to one of his friends about 
the end of 1808, “ was at my school on Saturday last, 
with Lord Sunderlin and his chaplain, and likewise Mr 
Ward, our parochial minister. His lordship (the bishop) 
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went first to the boys at the sand-board ; afterwards to 
the classes in rotation, from the last to the first. His 
lordship heard with pleasure and satisfaction my several 
classes, and was surprised to find, and J am happy to 
tell you, that not one boy in either of the classes mis- 
took letter, word, or syllable, although the lessons were 
read some a month and others months ago. His lord- 
ship, after hearing my first class read their Icssons, 
turned round to me, and condescended to say, ‘I am 
thankful to you. You have improved your time since 
your arrival here ;’ and he likewise said he would write 
to my frionds, . . . . . . Lord Sunderlin lives 
seven miles from this institution, The bishop with 
his family are staying there at present. Lord Sundcr- 
lin has a school conducted on Mr Lancaster’s system of 
education, Mr Radcliff and myself were at this school 
on Tuesday sennight. He has an Englishman for a 
teacher, I must beg leavo to offer a few observations 
on his system of education. I approve of it no better 
than that of a school conducted on the old plan, (allow- 
ing the boys in the old plan were in classes.) It is 
mere formality, and I will readily venture to say, that 
cruelty is learned in his schools. For instance, when I 
was there, there came a certain number of boys to the 
master, two by two, to be examined in their writing, 
and also for him to decide which of the two had per- 
formed the best. Now, the boy who had written tho 
best copy was ordered by the master to pull the other's 
hair, and so to do till they arrived at their seats in the 
school again. Oh! this is odious in any reasonable 
man’s sight. 

“ Thus far I have given my humble opinion of Mr 
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Lancaster's system. A wise author observes, that by 
others’ faults prudent men correct their own.” 

A few weeks after the date of this letter, Dr Bell re- 
ceived the following one from the Bishop of Meath, 
stating how highly he was pleased with Wilmont, and 
requesting Dr Bell to procure him another master of the 
same stamp for a school in his parish :— 


“ Ardbraccan House, January 21, 1809. 

“ Dear Sir, 

 T have been long meditating a letter to you, and 
had I not a multiplicity of avocations to plead, I should 
think myself inexcusable for having #0 long delayed 
making my acknowledgments to you, for the very sig- 
nal advantages the institution of Wilson’s Hospital is 
likely to receive from the young man you sent over 
to us. 

“ Mrs O. Beirne, who had an opportunity of forming 
some judgment of him during an absence of mine 
from home, on his first coming over, prepared me for 
being pleased with him ; and after having twice visited 
the hospital since he began his functions, I have the 
pleasure to tell you that he does the highest credit to 
your recommendation, and is to us a great acquisition. 

“ T have endeavoured to show him how much I am 
pleased with him, and I trust he finds that every thing 
has been done to make his situation comfortable. I have 
communicated to the primate all that I have observed 
of this young man, and the really surprising things 
which he has not only done, but undone, in so short a 
time. 

« From this account of young Wilmont, you will not 
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be surprised that I should solicit your kind interference 
in my favour to procure me a master of the same stamp 
and character for the school of my own parish, in which 
Mrs O. Beirne and I take a particular interest. 

“But it will be necessary that the same person 
should also act as parish clerk, and for this singing is 
not an essential, although desirable, as we have a 
charter school in the parish, the boys of which sing in 
church, 

* By the way, Wilmont seems to understand pselmody 
very well, and it is one of the things in which he has 
greatly improved the boys of Wilson’s Hospital. The 
encouragement we have to offer, is forty pounds a-year 
in money, a house and garden worth five guineas a-year, 
and grass for a cow worth three guineas a-year, be- 
sides the profits on the scholara, which, at a low esti- 
mate, is to the present master worth twenty pounds 
a-year; and with the reputation of a master recom- 
mended by you, and instructing on your plan, there is 
every prospect of being increased. 

Tf on these terms you could procure us such a mas- 
ter as Wilmont, and that he could make his arrange- 
ments s0 as to‘enter on his functions next Easter, you 
may be assured that he shall receive from me all the 
countenanes and protection I ean extend to him; and 
T am persuaded he will have no cause to repent of the 
general reception and treatment he will meet with from 
the principal parishioners. 

“ As early an answer as it can be in your power to 
give me, will be thankfully received by, dear Sir, your 
very faithful and obedient humble servant, 

«TT. L. Muara.” 
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“ The last time I was at Wilson's Hospital, I took 
Lord Sunderlin with me, who was very much strack 
with the superiority of Wilmont’s manner, and the ef- 
fects of his plan over that of the young man, who, if 
you remember, was seduced from attending the school 
at Whitechapel, to which Lord Sunderlin had settled 
with me he should be removed from Lancaster’s.” 


In answer to this lettcr, Dr Bell promised to do his 
utmost to procure such a person as his lordship wanted, 
although he had not any one in his eye at that time. 

Wo must now quit Ircland for the present, and re- 
late an attempt which was, at this time, made to intro- 
duce the Madras system into the West Indies, which, 
though it unfortunately did not succeed according to 
expectation, is important, as showing what exertions 
were made to diffuse the blessings of education among 
the negro slaves, and some of the causes which operated. 
in rendering those exertions of no avail, 

As early as December 1807, the Bishop of London 
appears to have been in communication with Dr Bell 
on this subject, having written to him, requesting to see 
him at dinner at Fulham, “ as he had sémcthing of im- 
portance to propose to him respecting his parochial 
schools.” What took place on this occasion does not 
appear ; but soon afterwards the bishop requested Dr 
Bell to draw up for him a short account of his new sys- 
tem of education, under certain hcads which he gavo 
him, adding, “ It will be particularly useful to state, that 
persons may be procured from this country to conduct 
the parochial schools in the West Indies, at a very 


trifling expense.” 
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Dr Bell accordingly drew up a paper in reply to 
the bishop’s queries, and transmitted it to him, who, 
in acknowledging the receipt of it, saye—* They are 
written with considerable ability ; but I see clearly that 
I can form no opinion on the subject till I see the 
twhole together, and then you shall have my sentiments 
at large. 

“ There are two points I wish to have made per- 
fectly clear :— 

* Ist, That the expense will be perfectly trivial. 
Qdly, That the attendance of the children at the school 
will interfere very little, if at all, with their work on the 
plantations. 

“ These facta, if clearly made out, and confirmed by 
actual experience, will be the most powerful argument 
with the West Indians to adopt your plan. You will, 
therefore, be so good as to specify very distinctly, how 
much the expense will be for each child per annum for 
learning to read only, and how many hours in the day 
will be taken up in the school.” 


These questions were answered to his lordship’s 
satisfaction; and after some few letters had passed 
between him and Dr Bell, respecting some further alter- 
ations in the document the latter had drawn up, it was 
printed in the form of an appendix to a letier from the 
Bishop of London to the Governors, Legislators, and 
Proprietors of Plantations in the British West India 
Islands, 

Tt was stated in this appendix, that the Madras sys- 
tem of education was considered peculiarly well adapted 
to the education of the negro children, for these rea- 

You, 11, Q 
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sons— Ist, Because one master suffices for each school, 
howevcr numerous, 

“ 9d, Because, by its means, Sunday alone will 
suffice for their education. . . 

“ 8d, Because from amongst the ook: keepers, or 
other Europeans or natives in the employment of the 
planters, may be selected schoolmasters, without any 
interference with, or interruption of, their weekly occu- 
pations, and thus the great expense of importing and 
maintaining a new race of men, or body of schoolmas- 
ters, will be saved.” 

One of the earliest fruits of this publication, was a 
letter from an influential West India proprietor, Dr 
Holder, to Dr Gardiner, from which the following are 
extracts :— 


“ Joes River, Jane 25, 1808. 
“ Dear Sir, 

“ [have perused the Bishop of London’s letter 
most attentively, and assure you it has made a due 
impression on my mind. It is a subject I have often 
reflected on. I have long regarded as one of our prin- 
cipal sins of omission, the neglect which we have shown 
to the spiritual welfare of our slaves, making no effort 
to instil into them the practical duties of Christianity. 
Such having hitherto been my opinion, you may suppose 
that in me you will find no lukewarm seconder of the 
bishop's wishes, and that I am ready to take an early 
and active part in the good work he has undertaken. 
T most fully coincide with the substance of his lordship’s 
opinions, and think the plan of Sunday schools excel- 
lent ; but I trust he will allow me to suggest that the 
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chief difficulty will be to obtain, in the first instance, 
proper schoolmasters. You are as well aware as I am, 
that we cannot look for these in the natives of this 
country. Their habits and their ignorance preclude 
the idea of their doing any good; and the attempt had 
better not be made at all than be made with the pro- 
bability of a failure, which will operate as a discourage- 
ment to the further prosecution of it. To Europe, 
then, must we look for the sober and religious school- 
master, who, with a mind already turned to the sub- 
ject, and anxious for its success, may second with skill 
and ardour the plan. A second difficulty his lordship 
is not aware of, is the wide extent of the parishes ; one 
schoolmaster, fixed in the most central part of a parish, 
could hope to do little general good. The younger 
children could not travel five or six miles through rug- 
ged or miry roads for instruction, and the same dis- 
tance back. On the exertions of the individual planter, 
it appears to me, must the hope of success rest... . . 
T should, therefore, humbly suggest to his lordship, that 
(at least as a beginning) the best plan will be to send 
out to each applying planter a schoolmaster, whose 
necessary qualifications and turn of mind I need not 
hint at; and if none other can be found, there might 
be a youth from one of the charity schools, to be resi- 
dent on the estate of the planter so requesting his ser- 
viees—that a certain number of hours in every week, 
and the whole of Sunday, be dedicated to the instruc- 
tion of, not only the negroes on the estate, but of all 
the neighbourhood who can, or will attend; and that 
his intermediate spare time be dedicated to the services 
of the estate as a store or book keeper, or distiller, as 
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may best suit his abilities. For these services it will 
be in the power of the planter to allow him comfortable 
board and lodging, and a salary, according to the size 
of the estate, from L.15 to L.25 per annum. ..... 
You are at full liberty to convey, with all due and 
chastened humility of opinion, to the bishop, my senti- 
menta, Should they be approved by him, I shall feel 
an honest and virtuous pride if he will allow this un- 
dertaking to commence on my estate, by sending out, 
as speedily as convenient, to me, at the expense of the 
society of which he is the head, any person whom his 
lordship may sclect as fit for the purpose. On his arri- 
val I will receive him as a resident on my estate; and 
he shall be lodged and boarded on the most liberal 
plan, even at my own table, if the bishop so recom- 
mends ; and in return for his services (when not em- 
ployed in the good work, which will be our first object) 
either as a book or store keeper, or distiller, I will allow 
him a stipend of L.20 per annum, and a all the 
expense of instructing the negroes.” F 

The contents of this letter having been communica- 
ted to the Bishop of London, his lordship immediately 
wrote to Dr Bell, who was then at Durham, asking him 
if he knew of any well-instructed boy whom he could 
recommend to be immediately sent to Barbadoes. The 
result was that Dr Bell wrote to Lewis Warren’s father 
at Swanage, offering the situation to his son, and re- 
ceived for answer, that although they were unwilling to 
part with him, it should be left entirely to his own 
option. He accordingly accepted the situation, and 
proceeded to London to receive further instruction in 
the system from Henry Manwell, as well as to be 
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examined and confirmed by the bishop, who expressed 
himself much pleased with him, and treated him with 
the greatest kindness and liberality, supplying him with 
money, and all necessaries for his voyage, as well as 
taking the expense of his passage upon himself. He 
accordingly left London for Falmouth early in Oc- 
tober, and sailed shortly afterwards. “I pray God 
to prosper his voyage and his mission,” writes the 
bishop to Dr Bell soon after his departure; “if he 
succeeds, he will be the greatest blessing that ever was 
imported into the British Islands, He will make his 
fortune, and immortalize his name. He will be ranked 
among the greatest benefactors to mankind, and 
(though it is a bold thing to say) he will be doing as 
much good in the Atlantic Ocean, as Bonaparte is doing 
mischief on the Continent of Europe.” ‘These expecta- 
tions were not, however, realized ; but the bishop did not 
live to witness the result. After his death, which hap- 
pened in 1809, application was made by Dr Macleod 
to Dr Bell, to know if he could recommend some 
young men for the same purpose as Warren had been 
sent out for; but no further steps of consequence appear 
to have been taken, nor have we much information 
respecting Warren’s proceedings. Soon after his 
arrival he seems to have succeeded tolerably well, but 
no important results followed.* This is not surprising, 
all things considered, especially the opposition which 
any scheme for improving the moral and intellectual 
condition of the negroes has generally met with from the 
planters. The spirit in which they looked at this 

* Dr Holder sold bis estates in 1815, and bis successor was “ns gentle- 
man of the island, who paid no attention to education.” 
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attempt may be gathered from the following extract 
from & letter which has been preserved among Dr 
Bell’s papers. It is without date, but was evidently 
written about this time :— 


“ Sir, 

“Pardon the liberty I take in submitting the 
sentiments of a respectable West India planter on the 
subject of your intended pamphlet. 

« Are Dr Bell’s labours completed here, and is 
nothing further to be done in Great Britain and Ireland 
in the instruction and civilization of the Jowest classes, 
that he must adventure the fruits of his imagination 
to our side of the Atlantic? If he thinks he has done 
enough for England, let him turn to Ireland, and pro- 
vide against the evils which threaten us there, from the 
barbarism of the poor, and from their proneness to be 
influenced by Bonaparte’s instruments. A Scotch 
gentleman, who is now on my right hand, adds that tho 
Doctor may find employment enough for his benevolent 
exertions in Scotland, notwithstanding so much has 
been said of the bettered condition of its poor. But 
no, the West Indians are the marked people! They are 
to be the martyrs, if they can be deluded into the folly 
of encouraging an innovation ruinous to themselves; 
and perhaps, if they resist it, their kind friends who are 
setting the Doctor at work will leave no stone unturned 
to enforce the ultimate object of the measure—tho 
emancipation of our slaves, Tho oxchequer is over- 
flowing with money, so much so that Mr Perceval the 
other day gave an order upon the Bank for 1,400,000, 
prompt payment, though he had a right of claiming » 
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delay of some months. If Dr Bell’s friends can per- 
suade government to buy our estates, they may then, 
without injustice to any party, embark in their chime- 
tical scheme; and I would venture to predict, after 
the labours of his whole life under every favourable cir- 
cumstance, his successor would exclaim, Nil actum sed 
quod libet agendum! But the Doctor’s questions were 
read and argued on here, yesterday, by six planters 
of St Kitts, Grenada, Tobago, and Nevis. The first 
wo answered thus :—The planters would certainly op- 
pose it, Why should they encourage an innovation 
expensive to themselves, not only by taking money out 
of their pockets, but by curtailing the time of their la~ 
bourers’ work, when their pecuniary situation is already 
so deteriorated as to disable them from living in this 
country? None remain who have not some de-~ 
pendence here. To give you an idea of the falling off 
we have sustained, my brother’s estate, which used to 
net L.3000 a-year, averaged for the last three years 
1.740. When we proclaim our distresses, or urge the 
impossibility of selling our sugar unless at ruinous 
prices, this country is deaf to us—rejects our petitions 
to use our sugars in the distilleries or breweries, though 
the rejection is at a time when the inability to import 
corn, from the Continent might concur, with the varied 
use of grain here, to induceafamine. England and her 
colonies might establish a beautiful system of recipro- 
cal services ; but we are never thought of unless as an 
object of taxation, or subject of capricious, wanton, 
and dangerous reform. I entreat the Doctor to con- 
template the miseries of St Domingo, and to decline 
a measure that would probably precipitate us in the 
same, and make him answerable in another world for 
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so wanton and cruel a misapplication of his talents. 
He would not be able to plead before our great ulti- 
mate Judge, as a justification for the injury done ws, 
the benefits to our slaves, who are, I sincerely believe, 
better off in their present condition than instruction in 
letters would make them; but we apuead it im- 
practicable—impossible.” 
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CHAPTER XXVL 


The Doctor Visits Durham—the System introduced there—the Barrington 
School—Letter to Mrs Trimmet—Dr Gray—Mr Bouyer—Mr Bernard. 


We now come to the commencement of Dr Bell’s 
labours in the county of Durham, and to the cir- 
cumstances which Jed him into communication with 
the bishop of that diocess, by whom he had been 
ordained some twenty-four years previous to this time. 
It is probable that he had met with his lordship 
while engaged at the schools in Marylebone. The 
first application, however, that was made to him for 
assistance in the north, was from the Rev. Dr Gray, 
rector of Bishop-Wearmouth, who, early in 1808, 
wrote to him, saying that the Bishop of Durham 
and Mr Bernard had communicated to him an offer 
that Dr Bell had made of taking a journey northward, 
for the purpose of assisting in the establishment of 
schools upon the Madras system, and requesting the 
pleasure of his company at Bishop-Wearmouth. Dr 
Bell, however, was too much engaged in the south to 
leave it at that timo, and offered to send an usher from 
one of the schools he had already organized. This offer 
was gladly accepted ; and, soon afterwards, two youths 
ware sent down to Bishop-Wearmouth, who commenced 
operations under Dr Gray’s superintendence. Shortly 
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after this, Dr Gray proceeded to London, and having 
met Dr Bell, it was proposed that they should travel 
together to the north, on Dr Gray’s return. This was 
not, however, carried into effect, Dr Bell having come 
under an engagement to make an attempt to introduce 
the system into the Naval Asylum, in which, as has 
already been related, he was then unsuccessful. He 
promised, at the same time, to proceed to Durham in 
the course of the following week; which he accord- 
ingly did, and immodiately commenced organizing the 
schools at Wearmouth and Sunderland. We have no 
information of his proccedings in this matter; but it 
appears from the following letter, which he received 
from the Bishop of Durham about this time, that his 
progress was satisfactory :— 


“ Mongewell, June 22, 1808, 

* Dear Sir, 

“ Under a very heavy pressure of correspondence, 
T cannot, however, allow myself to defer expressing the 
real satisfaction which I feel on the report which you 
make of the progress of the Bishop- Wearmouth’s schools, 
* Nil desperandum Teucro duce et auspice Teucro,.’ I 
therefore flatter myself, that before the end of the year, 
with the assistance I trust you will be enabled to give, 
the Madras system will be extendod to most parts of 
the county of Durham. My arrangements are of such 
a nature that they cannot bo broken, and it will not be 
in my power to arrive at Durham till the 1st of August. 
The interval between that and the 9th, when the as- 
sizes commence, will bo full of employment, and I shall 
not be at liberty to sit down to business with you and 
your friond Mr Bernard till the 22d, whon 1 mean to 
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devote myself altogether to you and your plan. With 
such a substitute as Mr Smith, accompanied by such a 
wife as Mrs Smith, your parish of Swanage cannot sus- 
tain any injury by your absence.” 


Dr Bell was not, however, able to make any extend- 
ed stay in Durham at this time, although the bishop 
offered to “ accelerate his journey, for the purpose of 
meeting him either at Auckland Castle or Durham 
Castle,” and Dr Gray much pressed his further stay. 
He accordingly returned to London, where, as we have 
seen, he had many pressing occupations and engage- 
ments, There he remained until the beginning of 
August, when he again returned to Durham, where he 
remained at Dr Giray’s for a short time, and then pro- 
ceeded to Auckland Castle to visit the bishop. 

The demand for schoolmasters was now daily in- 
creasing ; and the bishop, having turned his attention to 
this subject, requested Dr Bell “ to draw up a scheme 
or plan of a school,” which might remedy this evil. 
This he accordingly did at great length, and the result 
was, that the bishop determined on establishing a kind 
of collegiate school at Bishop-Auckland, which was to 
combine the instruction of children with that of the most 
promising scholars as schoolmasters. This Institution 
was to be called the Barrington School ; and it appears, 
from an account of it published in 1812 by Sir Thomas 
Bernard, that the bishop at first engaged Mr Birkett, 
the master of the Auckland grammar school, and be- 
gan by placing under him fifty boys, with an annual 
allowance of L.76 for their tuition, which he afterwards 
increased. The new college “ was to consist of nino 
foundation boys, who werc to be monitors of the Bar- 
rington school, under the direction of the arsistant mas- 
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ter, and to be clothed, maintained, and educated at the 
bishop’s expense, . . . . who, in order to provide for 
the permanent support of the establishment, appropri- 
ated the residue of the dividends of L.30,000 three per 
cents, reduced annuities, which he settled by deed upon 
four trustees for this and other similar trusts. This re- 
sidue amounted to L.436 per annum.”* 

We find, by the following extract from an account 
of the grammar school at Auckland, written many years 
afterwards, that the bishop had at one time been favour- 
ably disposed to Mr Lancaster :— 

“ While the bishop resided at Auckland Castle, he 
condescended to visit the grammar school there, and 
took much interest in its success, In rebuilding the 
chapel of St Anns, in that town, he enlarged the gram- 
mar school, and not only contributed liberally towards 
paying for the instruction of the poor children, but gave 
a house and garden to be a residence for tho master. 
Tn this school his lordship first introduced tho new sys- 
tem of education, having employed a young man from 
the Borough Road school to assist in the organization 
of the school, and the adoption of the plan as there 
pursued. The Lancastcrian edition of the system con- 
tinued in operation about cightecen months, when, on 
account of the conviction of the master that it did not 
make sound scholars, it was superseded by the Madras 
system, Dr Bell having, on the invitation of the bishop, 
rendered his assistance in the alteration.” 

Dr Bell returned to London early in September, and 
soon afterwards wrote to Mrs Trimmer, giving some 

* The Barrington school was completed and opened on the 26th of May 
1810, on which occasion & sermon was preached by Dr Bell, and 129 


scholars entertained at his expense; he also gave a dioner tosixty-seven of 
the neighbouring gentry, who had attended the opening of the school. 
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account of his proceedings in Durham, “In the north,” 
he writes, “I have experienced much earnest disposition 
to forward and facilitate religious education in the right 
line of the church. In these measures our excellent 
friend Dr Gray takes a considerable lead, and follows 
up the true spirit of the Madras system with equal 
judgment, energy, and liberality. Long I resisted every 
solicitation to go beyond the metropolis and its envi- 
rons, where I thought that I should be more usefully 
employed,and whence the example and model must issue 
into the provinces; and I did not yield to the importu- 
nity of my friends to go thither till I was pressed by 
Dr Gray, on the assurance of his making his school a 
means of extending religious education, on ita true 
foundation, throughout the northern counties, On my 
first visit to Durham, Bishop-Wearmouth, Bambo- 
rough Castle, &c., I had every reason to be fully satis- 
fied with the step I had taken; and when I was pre- 
vailed upon to retrace my steps, I was greatly delight- 
ed with beholding the venerable bishop not less earnest 
than you or I could be to establish a school for training 
up masters in the right line. I hope and trust that I 
witnessed the deep foundation laid, to establish and dif- 
fuse the system in a style equally judicious, wise, and 
magnificent, on a rock which I believe cannot be sha- 
ken. . . . Imustbeat Swanagethisday. . . . 
Tam going to take some respite, for I know not how long, 
from intense labour and toil, and to insure to myself un- 
interrupted quiet and leisure for my studies and pursuits. 
I am going to do my parochial dutics without assistance, 
or chance of assistance, having no curate.” 

“need not say,” says Mrs Trimmer, in reply to 
this letter, “ how sincerely I rejoice in the success of 
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your ardent and unremitting labours, What a blessing 
is it to the nation, as well as to yourself, that you have 
health and strength for such extraordinary exertions! 
I may say to you, that the northern prelate you mention 
as having entered so warmly into your plan, gives me 
particular pleasure, because he certainly had a strong 
predilection in favour of Lancaster, who, notwithstand- 
ing so much is done, and with effect, to discountenance 
him, still has a powerful nomber of partisans ; but his 
wings are clipped—he does not soar so high as for- 
merly.” 

Meantime Dr Gray had been zealously following up 
the system in his own neighbourhood, though it did not 
altogether proceed to his wishes. In writing to Dr 
Bell in September, he says— Mr Bernard staid with me 
but one night, and was well pleased with both schools, 
where certainly much is effected, though I cannot say 
that Carstairs (the master) does every thing so entirely 
to my satisfaction as I could wish. It is not long since 
he told me that some of the classes, when they wrote on 
the slate, marched up to him, and the best boy was 
allowed to pull the cars of the inferior, and that it pro- 
duced a good effect. I could have told him that it 
would have been better if the victor had pulled the 
master’s ear for hankering after such Lancasterian fol- 
lies—nevertheless, the school is in good ordor. They 
have this week only as holidays. I allowed the boys at 
Bishop-Wearmouth a fortnight, and at the expiration of 
that time desired that those who wished to return im- 
mediately should hold up their hands, and that the rest 
might stay away a week longer. Above sixty of them, 
however, immediately returned, and the rest all eagerly 
assembled on the next week.” 
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Dr Gray was at this time in want of a master for 
Sunderland school, and applied to Dr Bell to know if he 
could recommend one. In consequence, after some 
delay, he offered the situation to Mr Francis Warren, 
Lewis Warren’s father, who accepted it, the salary being 
1.80, and proceeded without delay to Sunderland, 

There still remains another person to be mentioned, 
whose zeal and activity in assisting in the dissemina- 
tion of the Madras system in the diocess of Durham 
and elsewhere, entitle him to our notice. This was Mr 
Bouyer, late archdeacon of Northumberland, and pre- 
bendary of Durham, who was already well known to 
those interested in education as the founder of the 
schools of industry, which he set on foot in Lincolnshire. 

Mr Bouyer and Dr Bell became acquainted during 
the time the Doctor was engaged at the Naval Asylum 
in June 1808, when he received the following note :— 
“ Mr Bouyer, a very humble fellow-labourer in the 
cause to which Dr Bell so nobly devotes his timo and 
pains, takes the liberty of presenting him with some 
sketches and plans of education, in which he has been 
engaged for about twenty-five years ; not that he thinks 
them in any degree worthy of Dr Bell’s attention, but 
merely as an act of homage due to his great merit, and 
as an earnest of Mr B.’s desire to follow his steps as far 
as he shall be able. Dr Gray has informed Mr B. of 
Dr Bell’s intention to set out from the south on Mon- 
day next, It must appear very intrusive in a stranger 
to desire an interview of a few minutes in a portion of 
time so limited, and probably so much better appropri- 
ated. Mr B., however, is encouraged to beg that fa- 
your by Mr Rose’s kind promise to second his request. 
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He will wait upon Dr Bell at any time he may have 
the goodness to appoint, except after eleven on Satur- 
day next.” Nothing, however, is known concerning 
this meeting; but Dr Gray thus mentions him soon 
afterwards as advocating the Madras system, in 
letter to Dr Bell:—“ Mr Bouyer, who is fully sen- 
sible of the simplicity and powerful efficacy of your 
plan, seemed pleased with the schools, which go on, I 
trust, very well, He has taken Charles Farrer to 
Bamborough, where he will, I hope, find a permanent 
and desirable establishment.” And in the following 
October Mr Bernard says, in a letter to Dr Bell :— 
“ Mr Bouyer was here (Auckland) last week, full of 
approbation of your system, with which he has for five 
weoks past been working two hours a-day in the instruc- 
tion of forty-five children. His expression was, ‘I am 
astonished at the advantages of Dr Bell’s mode, as now 
demonstrated to me by my own experience,’” 

Of this experiment Dr Bell writes thus to Sir Charles 
Oakley in December 1809—“ Mr Bonyer, preben- 
dary of Durham, and father of the schools of industry 
in this country, has instituted two schools at Durham 
at his sole expense—one for boys, and another for girls ; 
by which he means to show that, on the Madras sys- 
tem, two hours a-day for threo years will suffice for giving 
poor children an appropriate education in reading, wri- 
ting, arithmetic, and religious instruction.” 

Mr Bouyer, it appears, was one of the trustees for 
the school at Bamborough Castle, as well as trustee for 
Lord Crew’s charity; so that he was enabled to ad- 
wance the cause more effectually than any private ex- 
penditure could have done. We cannot, however, at 
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present carry on the account of his labours, as they 
will come in more appropriately at a later period. 

At this time Mr Bernard was engaged in preparing 
one of his publications for the press, which was to 
contain an account of the Madras system in the preface. 

“ While I was in Scotland,” he writes to Dr Bell, 
“and on my road to town, and now at intervals, I 
have been busied in writing a preface to the ‘ Selec. 
tions on Education,’ which I am making from the 
report; and in this I am endeavouring, not only to 
consider the subject generally, but to give my view of 
your system. It will not, however, be published with- 
out that part, at least, being submitted to your eye.” 

Shortly afterwards Mr Bernard sent the preface to 
Dr Bell for his correction and criticisms, which it seems 
were very carefully given, and adopted by the author. 
This publication gave great pleasure both to Dr Bell 
and the Bishop of Durham, who spoke of it in the 
highest terms; and very soon afterwards Mr Ber- 
nard, having had ample opportunities of becoming well 
acquainted with the Madras system, during the organi- 
zation of the schools at Auckland, at which he was pre- 
sent, published a still more complete account of the 
system in all its bearings. The commencement of this 
accotnt was also submitted to Dr Bell’s correction; 
but the latter part, containing Mr Bernard’s views and 
opinions regarding Lancaster’s claim to priority of in- 
vention, could not have met with the Doctor's approba- 
tion, Indeed, he had already taken much pains, but 
without effect, to set Mr Bernard right upon that 


point. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 


Dr Bell seoks an Exchange for Swanage—Is presented to Sherburn Hospital 
—Diticulties respecting Dilapidations, Furniture, &c.—Sketch of the His- 
tory of that Institution—Swanage given to Mr Gale, a Nomince of the 
Bishop of Durham, 


We now come to the circumstances which immediately 
preceded Dr Bell’s appointment to Sherburn hospital. 
His introduction to the Bishop of Durham was the 
primary step to this, and his exertions in that diocess 
and elsewhere, had doubtless produced a very favour- 
able impression of him in the bishop’s mind. 

It will be remembered, that, soon after Dr Bell had 
determined to emerge from the retirement of Swanage, 
he expressed a wish to exchange his living for one more 
favourably situated. Several attempts were made to 
carry this into effect; but it proved a moro difficult 
matter than was at first anticipated, and they were all 
unsuccessful, The last of these is worthy of notice 
here, as showing that the archbishop had somewhat 
interested himself in endeavouring to aid Dr Bell’s 
views in this matter, which will be seen by the following 
letter from the Doctor to the Right Honourable George 
Rose. 
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« Manchester Street, Manchester Square, March 17, 1808, 
“ Dear Sir, 

« By the death of Dr Gregory, the vicarage of 
Westham, four miles from London, is vacant. The 
facilities which that residence would offer to my pur- 
suits are so great, that his grace the archbishop has 
done me the honour to recommend me to the Duke of 
Portland, in whose gift it is; Swanage, scarcely less 
valuable, to be given in exchange to one not younger 
than myself. The archbishop read to me the duke’s 
reply, and sent me to you. Itis, that he had no imme- 
diate call for such a living as Westham, worth from 
£1000 to £1200; but two livings, one worth £500, 
and the other worth £200 or £300, would be an 
accommodation. Now it is evident, that it were vain 
to search for such accommodation with any hope of 
obtaining it for the present. You know something of 
my claims, and the sacrifices I have made at a great 
expense; and you know also the zeal with which I 
have devoted myself to the king and church, and with 
what success, Not thinking such an accommodation 
as the duke desires practicable at present, the arch- 
bishop commands me to exert myself in every way to 
obtain recommendation to the duke for exchange on 
the pround he proposed; and having named you to his 
grace, he desired me to apply to you. There is no 
great disparity in the value of the livings; and mine 
stands higher in honour, being a rectory, with an ex 
officio patronage of a vicarage of near £200 a-year. 
The incumbent more than fifty, and a bad life. 

“ Swanage is most ineligible for my occupations in 
town; and it were of immense importance for me to 
have Westham, even if inferior in value. I humbly and 
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earnestly solicit your good offices; and am, dear sir, 
with high esteem, your most faithful and devoted 
« A. Brn.” 


To this letter Mr Rose replied— 


* Old Palace Yard, March 22, 1808, 
* Dear Sir, 

“ I missed your letter in Hampshire, where it was 
sent to me, which has occasioned some delay in its 
being answered. 

« T can assure you with the sincerest truth, that it is 
not a fortnight since I told the Duke of Portland, I 
never would apply to him for ecclesiastical preferment, 
knowing the extent of the pressure on the minister in 
that line—a conduct I observed towards Mr Pitt, 
though I had a brother-in-law in the church without a 
living. It is, therefore, impossible for me to solicit his 
grace for you; but if any representation of mine, of the 
public advantage that would be derived from your be- 
ing placed near the capital, would have any weight 
with him, I would cheerfully make it; because I have 
a strong conviction that such a measure would be pro- 
ductive of most essential benefit to the community, by 
affording you the means of not only giving your atten- 
tion to your admirable system of education in your own 
person, but of putting others in the way of being useful 
in the same cause. 

“ When I had the conversation with the Duke of 
Portland to which I allude, he mentioned the living of 
Westham being vacant, and I think he said it was 
worth £1200 a-year. 

“ The exertions you have made entitle you to ro- 
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ward, and I sincerely wish I could contribute to your 
receiving it. 
“Tam, dear sir, your faithful humble servant, 
“ Georcs Rose.” 


Hore this matter ended, nor does it appear that Dr 
Bell took any further steps towards an exchange. In- 
deed it is probable, that during his socond visit to 
Durham, in the following August, the bishop had held 
out hopes to him of being enabled to promote his views. 
From the following passage in a letter from Dr Bell to 
the bishop, written some time after his return to the 
south, it seems he had been nominally appointed one 
of the bishop's chaplains. “TI think,” he writes, “ that 
your lordship should be acquainted with the progress of 
your junior chaplain through life. Contrary to my 
rule, I beg leave to present such authentic records as 
I have at hand.” To which the bishop, on returning 
the enclosures, replied—“ The testimonials of your 
character, returned herewith, though highly honourable 
to you, might be wanting to those who do not know 
you; but could not contribute to place it in a higher 
light to me,” 

Shortly after this, Dr Gray, in writing to Dr Bell, 
says—“ It affords me much pleasure to hear that every 
thing has been arranged so entirely to your satisfaction. 
You did not tell me, however, of the flattering compli- 
ment which you personally received from the good 
bishop, which I rejoice at the more, as it strengthens a 
conviction from which much good must result, and 
secures to us another visit, I trust, erelong, if not a per- 
manent settlement among us. I have told Mr Bernard 
that onr object should be to make you a trustee of 
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Bamborough Castle the next vacancy. The rest must 
be left to the care of the bishop.” 

Just at this time two valuable pieces of preferment 
in the diocess of Durham becamo vacant, by the pro- 
motion of Dr Dampier from the seo of Rochester to 
that of Ely. These were the twelfth prebend or 
canonry of Durham, and tho mastership of Sherburn 
hospital, both of which had been held with the see of 
Rochester; but which the bishop resigned on his pro- 
motion to Ely. Accordingly, the Bishop of Durham 
determined on presenting the mastership of Sherburn 
hospital to Dr Bell; but an unexpected difficulty arose 
regarding the right of patronage, both of the hospital 
and the stall—the question being whether the crown 
or the bishop had the right to present. In consequence 
of this, some communication took place between the 
bishop and the Duke of Portland, as well as several 
consultations with lawyers, &c., the particulars of 
which do not appear. On this subject Mr Bernard re- 
marks to Dr Bell, in a letter dated October 6—“ No 
reply has come from the duke. But, in the interim, 
the bishop has reason to belicve that the present 
patronage rests with himsclf; and a second lettor has 
been written accordingly. I hope he will now have 
the pleasure of giving it you himself.” 

In reference to the hospital, he says in the same let- 
ter—“ TI have reason to belicve that tho clear incomo 
is not less than £1188. It is threo miles from Dur- 
ham. No residence required. The centre building is 
the master’s house; one wing the chaplain’s; the other 
for the brethren. The house is said to bo in bad con- 
dition.” 

Still no decision was come to, and a case was drawn 
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up and submitted to Sir Samuel Romilly and Mr Ber- 
nard, who gave it as their opinion that the crown had 
a right to present to the stall; but that the presenta- 
tion to the mastership of the hospital belonged to the 
bishop. 

The first intimation of the report of his having been 
appointed (which, however, was not a correct one— 
the matter being still in abeyance) reached him through 
Dr Gray, who wrote thus to himn— 


* December 31, 1808. 
“ Dear Sir, 

“T must express the pleasure with which Mrs 
Gray and myself, and all here, have heard a report, 
which reached us yesterday, that you are appointed to 
Sherburn hospital. I must flatter myself that it is 
true, though I have no correct assurance of it from 
the bishop, sensible as he must be of the satisfaction 
which it would afford us. It would be, or rather 
I think it is, an appointment so honourable to the 
bishop, and so perfectly adapted to your objects and 
views, that I could have no doubt, were I informed 
that his lordship has established his claim to the 
patronage. 

“ We look with impatience for a confirmation of this 
pleasing intelligence, and trust that you yourself will 
not be the last to communicate news, which you must 
know would be so interesting and agreeable to us... . 
‘We shall all go on with great spirit when our archiepis- 
copal visitor comes amongst us.” 

The matter, however, still remained doubtful. “Law 
is a bottomless pit,” writes Mr Bernard to Dr Bell, in 
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January following. ‘“ The question of the preferment 
is not decided. But I am not less confident than I 
have been at any period of the business. I cannot 
presume to hope that you will be canonized as a suffer- 
ing saint.” 

Soon after this the bishop gave up his claim to the 
stall, and Lord Stamford’s son was presented to it; and 
though the Archbishop of Canterbury told Dr Bell, 
“ that he had it from good authority that the chancel- 
lor had him in contemplation in regard to the hospital,” 
the middle of February arrived, and it was still a dis~ 
puted point.* 

In May Dr Gray again writes to Dr Bell—* Mr 
Bernard told me a few days since that the matter 
changed its form every day, and that nothing could be 
more perverse than circumstances which arose, though, 
upon the whole, the prospect was not unfavourable. 
T intimated that you would expect to hear from him; 
and he assured me that he had intended to write, but 
was prevented by uncertainties. The bishop looks and 
is well, I could only urge to Mr B. what I did to the 
bishop, that nothing should be risked in confidence of 
the good intentions of the duko; but that the bishop 
should proceed regularly by summons, that the vacancy 

* It was the opinion of many at the time, that, had the patronage fallen 
to government, Dr Bell would certainly have been presented to it. ‘The 
Rev. Mr Evans of Andover, on writing to Dr Bell, says, after montioning 
that he had heard of bis having been appointed, “ My pleasure on hear- 
ing this was soon afterwards much lessened on being told, that the bishop 
could not, in that particular instance, carry his good wishes towards you 
into effect, At Oxford my hopes were again revived on being assured that 
three of dhe ministers had individually declared to different persons, that, 


though the patronage should devolve on the crown, you would still sue- 
eved to the vacancy.” 
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might not appear to result from translation, which 
might put the patronage on a precarious footing, and 
that this was a point not to be sacrificed to the feelings 
of the Bishop of Ely. We must hope for a prosperous 
and speedy issue of the discussion.” 

Matters were now becoming more favourable. It 
was, however, necessary for Dr Bell to resign Swan- 
age previous to being appointed to Sherburn, which 
had not, at first, been contemplated. This had been 
hinted to him some time previous, and he had ex- 
pressed his perfect readiness to do so; but we have not 
any exact information of the time when this resignation 
took place. It is probable, however, that it was as soon 
as his appointment to Sherburn could be looked upon 
as certain, when an arrangement was made that Swan- 
age was to be givon, in exchange for Sherburn, to a 
nominee of the Bishop of Durham. 

He was collated to the mastership by the bishop on 
the 29th of May, “ having previously signed a decla- 
ration of conformity to the thirty-nine articles of the 
faith and religion of the Church of England, and to the 
three articles of the thirty-sixth ecclesiastical canon, and 
to all things that are contained in them.” 

He read prayers in the chapel of the hospital on Sun- 
day the 4th of June, and a certificate of bis having done 
#0 was signed on the day following by the Rev. R. 
Tatham the chaplain, John Lookup the farmer of the 
hospital, and two of the brethren, Stephen Brass and 
John Ayer. But although thus apparently put in 
secure possession, it seems there was still a possibility 
of his being obliged to vacate. “In congratulating 
you, my dear sir, on being put into possession of Sher- 
burn hospital,” writes the bishop to him a day or two 
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after this, “ I must not leave you ignorant that it does 
not yet appear whether that possession will remain un- 
disturbed. Till this important point is settled, you are 
too wise a man to adopt any measures which imply 
permanency. You will, however, make such enquiries 
as you judge necessary, if the issue be such as I very 
anxiously wish and hope.” 

It appears that no further claims were made by the 
crown, and Dr Bell remainod in peaceable possession, 
There were, however, still some troublesome points to 
settle with his predecessor, the Bishop of Ely. 

The first of these was the amount to bo paid to Dr 
Bell for dilapidations, which, from the great extent of 
the property belonging to Sherburn hospital, was an 
object of considerable importance. The first offor from 
the Bishop of Ely was contained in the following extract 
of a letter from the Bishop of Durham to Dr Bell :— 


“ Mongewell, June 6, 1809. 


“ On the subject of dilapidations, I transcribe a part 
of a letter which I have just received from the Bishop 
of Ely, ‘I have now a favour to beg of your lordship, 
that you will permit me to offer, through you, to Dr 
Bell, the sum of two thousand pounds for dilapidations. 
During my incumbency very great annual expenses have 
been incurred by me in repairs, and I think the above 
sum will amply cover any that Dr Bell may find neces- 
sary.” This offer, on the face of it, appears liberal,” 
continues the bishop, “ and yet it may be prudent to 
have an examination made into the state of the build- 
ings before you accopt it. From the opinion I enter- 
tain of northern surveyors, I very much doubt whether, 
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if employed, they would give you to that amount, as it 
80 greatly exceeds any valuation which they have been 
accustomed to make. It may be discreet to con- 
ceal the bishop’s offer, except from very confidential 
friends.” 


This offer did not amount to one-half the estimate of 
dilapidations which Dr Bell had made in consequence of 
the advice contained in tho bishop's letter. ‘The par- 
ticulars of this estimate do not appear; but Dr Bell 
having sent his proposition to Dr Dampier through the 
Bishop of Durham, received from his lordship an an- 
swer to this effect :— 


“ June 18, 1809, 
“ My dear Doctor, 


“T must not permit you to remain, for a single 
post, uninformed, that your letter, with its enclosure, 
has reached me, and that I purpose conveying both to 
the Bishop of Ely. The former will conciliate his mind 
to demands so infinitely exceeding what he had formed 
any idea of. What measures he may be disposed to pur- 
sue I cannot guess; but as I shall acquaint him that 
you are in London, and where he will probably express 
a wish to see you, matters will, I trust, be amicably 
settled between you. In the mean time, I recommend 
your stating your case to our common valuable friend 
in Wimpole Street, and acting by his advice.” 


Six days after this the bishop wrote again, saying, 
that “ the Bishop of Ely had communicated his readi- 
ness to extend his offer of dilapidations at Sherburn to 
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three thousand pounds.” “This,” adds the Bishop of 
Durham, “I consider liberal; and if you concur in this 
opinion, you will probably think it handsome, as early 
as may be, to signify your acquiescence. Accept my 
congratulations on the amicable termination of the 
business, Your estates will, I suppose, require looking 
into; and, as the farm-houses will be put into good con- 
dition, may be improved. I have something to suggest 
upon the subject which may be reserved till we meet, as 
I trust we shall meet in the north.” 

It was necessary, however, before the matter was 
ultimately concluded, that, owing to the still somewhat 
unsettled state of the patronage, Dr Bell should agree 
to indemnify the Bishop of Ely in the cvent of tho 
chancellor’s succeeding in a claim, “ which,” says tho 
Bishop of Durham, writing to Dr Bell, “ I am persua- 
ded he will never make;” and he adds—“I wish to 
suggest whether any thing further be necessary than 
your undertaking to lay out the money in the specified 
repairs, as what is so expended would diminish the 
demand on his lordship. This suggestion you will not 
communicate as coming from me.” 

It appears that some time still clapsed before the 
matter was settled; as, on the 13th of September, the 
Bishop of Ely himself wrote to Dr Bell, probably in 
answer to a letter. He expressed his readiness to pay 
1.8000, according to the Bishop of Durlam’s decision ; 
and as nothing more appears on the subject at this 
time, it was probably now concluded. At all events, 
this was the sum which Dr Bell ultimately received. 

Another disputed point was regarding the period at 
which Dr Dampier’s interest in the ma-tership ceased, 
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and consequently when Dr Bell was entitled to receive 
the rents. Legal opinions were taken in this matter; 
but ultimately, at the recommendation of the Bishop of 
Durham, Dr Bell yiclded the point. Tho bishop ap- 
pears to have given the advice more for the sake of end- 
ing the dispute than because he considered Dr Dam- 
pier in the right; for he says, in a letter to Dr Bell 
about this time, “ I hope matters between you and 
the Bishop of Ely will soon be terminated in your 
favour.” 

There was also some dispute respecting the schedule 
of furniture, &c., which Dr Bell claimed on taking pos- 
session. On this point the Bishop of Ely says, in a 
letter of the 13th of September—* In regard to the 
inventory, I received none from my father, nor, I be- 
lieve, will it be found that he had any from his prede- 
cessor. The goods which belong to the hospital are 
subjoined in a schedule to the tenant’s lease, Thus 
I received them, and thus do I transmit them to 
you.” This matter, however, was settled, after some 
delay, by Dr Bell’s taking the furniture in lieu of all 
demands. 

Having now fairly installed Dr Bell into the master- 
ship of Sherburn Hospital, some notice of this institu- 
tion will not be deemed out of place. For the follow- 
ing account of it, 1am indebted to the “ History of 
Durham,” by the late R. Surtees, Esq. of Mainsforth, 
a work of such acknowledged accuracy, that I need give 
no other authority. 

Sherburn is situate a milo and a half to the south- 
east of Durham. The buildings form a quadrangle, 
enclosing an area of about an acre. The chapel, con- 
sisting of a nave and chancel, and west tower, occupies 
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the south-east angle of the square, and is stalled on 
each side for the uso of the brethren. 

It was founded by Hugh Pudsey, “tho Joly Byshop 
of Durham,” for sixty-five lepers, over whom he placed 
a steward to defend them and their possessions; and 
was dedicated to Christ, the blessed Virgin, and La 
zarus, and his sisters Martha and Mary. The original 
endowment must bear dato before 1181. 

The foundation was also added to, at differcnt times, 
by William de Hamaterly and Alexander do Kellawe, 
who added a portion of land, and who released a rent- 
charge of five shillings. And by charter, dated 1831, 
John Harpyr, (son and heir of Sir Richard Harpyr, 
Knight,) Lord of Thornlaw, gave to the master and 
leprous brethren of Sherburn all his land in the vill 
and territory of South Sherburn. 

Lastly, in 1384, John Lord Neville of Raby gavo a 
messuage in Ebchestre to the house of Sherburn ; and, 
in the same year, the master of Sherburn had a grant 
of full warren in all his lands of Sherborne, Whitwell, 
Garmondswaye, and Ebchestre. 

Under Hugh Pudsey’s constitution, revised and con- 
firmed, with some additional regulations, by Bishop 
Richard Kellaw, it appears that besides five convents 
of lepers, (sixty-five persons of both sexes,) with a 
steward or guardian at their head, thero was an csta- 
blishment provided for three priests and four attendant 
clerks, one of whom at least was required to be a 
deacon. Of these priests, two were destined to officiate 
at the altar of St Mary Magdalene, and the third sang 
mass at the chapel of St Nicholas, which adjoined the 
habitation of the leprous sisters on the south. Bishop 
Richard Kellaw built a new chapel, dedicated to the 
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Virgin, at the north of the old chapel, and added a 
fourth priest, who sang daily mass, somewhat later than 
the usual service, for such of the brethren as were pre- 
vented by infirmity from rising to hear matins, and 
rose after their own service was concluded. All the 
priests were required to attend. But on Sundays and 
festivals, high mass was celebrated last in the principal 
chapel, in the presence of the lepers of both sexes, who 
entered on their respective sides of the chapel proces- 
sionally, preceded by their prior and prioress; and 
after the conclusion, departed again within the veil of 
separation, During Lent and Advent, all the brethren 
‘were required to receive corporal discipline in the cha- 
pel three days of the week, and the sisters in like 
manner in the presence of their prioress. 

The steward made up his accounts four times in the 
year. He was required to be a priest of a religious 
order, if a proper person could be found; if not, he 
might be a secular. 

The daily allowance of the lepers was a loaf weigh- 
ing five marks, and a gallon of ale, to each, and betwixt 
every two a mess or commons of flesh three days in 
the week, and of fish, checse, or butter, on the remain- 
ing four; on high festivals, a double mess; and in 
particular, on the feast of St Cuthbert, in Lent, fresh 
salmon if it could be had—if not, other fresh fish ; and 
on Michaelmas day four messed on a goose, with fresh 
fish, flesh, or eggs; a measure of salt, the twentieth 
part of a rager, was delivered; and when fresh fish 
could not be had, red herrings were served, three to a 
single mess, or cheese and butter by weight, or three 
eggs. In Lent each had a razer of wheat to make 
frumenty, (simulam,) and two razers of beans to boil ; 
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sometimes greens or onions, and every day, except 
Sunday, the third part of a razer of bean meal ; but on 
Sunday, a measure and a half of pulse to make gruel. 
Red herrings were prohibited from Pentecost to Mi- 
chaelmas, and at the latter each received two razers of 
apples. 

The lepers had a common kitchen and common 
cook, fuel and utensils for cooking; and the sick had 
fire and candle, and all necessaries, donec melioretur 
vel morietur ; and one of the chaplains was assigned 
to hear the confession of the sick, to read the Gospel 
to thom on Sundays and holidays, and to read the 
burial servico for the dead, The old woman who at- 
tended on the sick had every day three wheaten loaves 
and one mess of flesh or fish ; and when a brother or 
sister was buried, the gravedigger had his meat and 
drink. Each leper had a yearly allowance for his 
clothing of threo yards of woollen cloth, white or russet ; 
six yards of linen, and six of canvass; and the tailor 
had his meat and drink the day on which he came to 
cut out their clothes, oar fires were allowed for the 
whole community. From Michaelmas to All Saints 
they had two baskets of peat on double mess days, and 
four baskets daily from All Saints to Easter. On Christ- 
mas Eve they had four yule clogs, each a cart-load, 
with four trusses of straw ; four trusses of straw on all 
Saints Eve and Easter Eve, and four bundles of rushes 
on the Eve of Pentecost, St John Baptist, and St Mary 
Magdalene ; and on the anniversary of St Martin de 
Sancta Cruce, every leper received five shillings and 
fivepence in money. 

Yet, before the lapse of a century, abuses were com- 
plained of. The poor brethren were neglected, their 
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revenues diverted into private channels, and the whole 
establishment so rapidly hastening to decay, that Bishop 
Langley interposed his visitatorial authority, and issued 
his commission to his temporal chancellor to enquire into 
the dilapidations of the hospital; and on receiving the 
report of the commissioners, he applied to Pope Engenius 
IV., who granted him a faculty to make new rules and 
ordinances for the better regulation and government of 
the hospital. Under these new statutes it was required 
that the master, or custos, should be a priest, or at least 
that he should take priest’s orders within ono year after 
his promotion to the mastership, that he might govern 
the house by himself or deputy, and that he should main- 
tain a chaplain, four clerks, and two boys, who should 
be taught reading and plain song. 

The hospital continued under Bishop Langley’s sta- 
tutes till 1557, when, on the petition of Antony Salvin, 
then master, to Bishop Tunstall, Philip and Mary 
issued a commission of enquiry. 

In 1569, Salvin was deprived for adhering to the 
Roman Catholic religion, (and confined at Kirkby 
Moorside, in Yorkshire,) and his place was filled by 
Thomas Lever, an exile at Geneva during the perse- 
eution of Queen Mary, and some time master of St 
John’s College, Cambridge. 

During the civil wars, Sherburn suffered, in common 
with every establishment that had any thing to lose. 
John Machon, the lawful master, was ejected, (to use 
his own words, “ violently pulled and dispossessed,” 
and John Fenwick, a tradesman in Newcastle, was put 
in his place by Sir William Emmyn and other parlia- 
mentary commissioners. Fenwick, under an order from 
Cromwell, transferred the mastership to his son, John 
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Fenwick, also a layman ; and Machon, after having “in 
vain demanded of the five next justices to put him in 
possession of his said hospital, according to the statutes,” 
retired into Staffordshire till the Restoration, when, on 
his petition and the certificate of John Cosin, Bishop 
of Durham, he was fully reinstated in his office. 

Under Machon’s mastership, an order was issued by 
Bishop Cosin to admit none but maimed seamen and 
soldiers into the hospital, pursuant to an order of the 
king and council, August 7, 1666. 

The following are Bishop Cosin’s statutes, which are 
still in force:— 

 1,—The master shall be always a person in holy 
orders, of the degree of Master of Arts at least, a 
licensed preacher, and one who is capable of business, 
and applies himself to it, especially for the maintenance 
and prosperous state of the hospital. 

** 2.—The mastor, or his deputy appointed by him 
to act in his name, shall usually reside within the said 
hospital, for the better ordering and governing the 
members thereof, according to the ancient constitution 
of Thomas Langley, Bishop of Durham, saving to the 
said bishop his ordinary jurisdiction over them. 

“3.—The master, if he be not constantly resident 
in person, shall often repair thither, to preach and read 
lectures on catechetical heads to them, and to enquire 
and hear the complaints of the brethren, when they 
have any, and to see them redressed. 

« 4.—The common seal shall be kept by the master 
only, in a box locked up, and not to be trusted with, 
the deputy; and the master shall be always present 
when the seal is put to any instrument, 

« §,—The counterparts of the leases shall be pre- 
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served in the custody of the master himself; and as 
often as there shall be any occasion to trust any writing 
out of his hands, he shall take a note for the safe 
delivery of it. 

 6,—No demise of lands anciontly used to be de- 
mised, shall pass otherwise than by thecommon seal; and 
no demise of lands not demisable by Queen Elizabeth's 
foundation, shall be counted valid in law, though it be 
duly sealed with the common seal. 

“'7—Upon sealing of any lease, twelve pence and 
no more shall be given to overy member that attends 
to sign tho lease. 

“8.—The demesnes at Sherburn shall never be 
demised by lease for years or lives; but the whole, or 
at leaat the greater part thereof, shall continue in the 
possession of the mastor or his deputy, steward or 
agent, go that there shall always be maintained on the 
ground a full stock of young cattle of all kinds, and a 
sufficient quantity of hay, and storos of corn and other 
grain in the granaries to answer all occasions of the 
house. 

“ Upon the death, cession, or resignation of every 
master, so much of his stock and stores of all sorts as 
shall be prized to the value of two hundred pounds, 
shall be delivered over to the succeeding master, his 
heirs or executors, or the sum of two hundred pounds 
being paid in lien and in full satisfaction for the 
same, 

“10.—For the better securing of the two hundred 
pounds, or stock or stores to the value thereof, every 
master, soon after his induction, shall be bound to the 
Bishop of Durham in the penalty of four hundred 
pounds for the payment of two hundred pounds, or 
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stock or stores to that value, to his lawful successor ; 
which bond shall be lodged in the registry of the 
Dishop’s consistory court, to be delivered up and can- 
celled upon the performance of the conditions by the 
preceding master. 

“11, An exact inventory shall be taken by every mas- 
ter at his coming into his place of all the plate, house- 
hold goods, kitchen and brewing vessels, utensils in the 
dairy, cellar, and for husbandry, linen, bedding, and all 
other furniture, as well belonging to the house of the 
master 28 the houses of the brethren, and three copies 
made thereof and signed by the master. The one to 
be lodged in the register aforesaid with the bond for 
L200, the other to be preserved by the master himself, 
and the third to be kept by the heirs or executors of 
the preceding master, who is obliged to leave the same 
as he received them on his entrance, according to the 
same inventory. 

“12, The original of these statutes to be safely lock- 
ed up in the same box with the common seal, to be 
delivered with the said seal to the next lawful succes- 
sor, by the predecessor, or his executors or adminis- 
trators; and a book shall be prepared for common use, 
wherein these statutes and ordinances, as far as they 
eoncern the brethren, shall be fairly written, with Queen 
Elizabeth’s act of foundation in the 27th year of her 
reign, and such other rules as shall hereafter be made 
by any succeeding bishop. Those rules concerning the 
brethren are to be read to the brethren at a full meet- 
ing once a year. 

“18, A quarto book shall be carefully kept by the 
master or his deputy, wherein shall be fairly entered 
the names of all the present members, and the time of 
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their coming in, and when and before whom they were 
sworn; and as often as any of them shall die, the bro- 
ther who succeeds him shall have his name entered, his 
country, parish, his age, and the day of the year of his 
being sworn, and by whom, and whom he succeeds, and 
till that be done no person shall be reckoned a brother 
or member of Sherburn house. 

“14, As many brethren shall be lodged within the 
house as the ancient lodgings will permit, and have 
usually for many years existed there.” 


Whatever advantage might accrue to Dr Bell from 
his appointment to Sherburn hospital, it certainly was 
somewhat extraordinary that the Bishop of Durham 
should have sought to make it a matter of exchange 
when it was discovered that it was untenable with a 
cure of souls—especially as it placed Dr Bell under 
the necessity of requesting it as a personal favour from 
Mr Caleraft, that the bishop’s nominee might be pre- 
sented to the living of Swanage. 

This gentleman’s name was Gale; he was sixty-four 
years of age, and had held a small living of L.150 
a-year in Yorkshire. He does not appear to have been 
well fitted to succeed so active a clergyman as Dr Bell, 
and the change seems to have been much regretted by 
the inhabitants of Swanage. 

The following letter, written by him to Dr Bell scon 
after his taking possession, is curious, and characteristic 
enough to be inserted here :— 


“ Swanage, Feb. 10, 1810. 
“ My good Conzin, 
“You begin yours with saying you hope I am in lova 
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with Swanage. I told you the moment I sew it,and even 
before we arrived at it, myidea of it. You talk of summer. 
The fault is in winter, as you too well know you are 
up to the neck in puddle and mire; and in summer you 
are smothered with the dust, and roasted in those parts 
where the houses are, by the burning sun. The very 
sight of the country gave poor Mr Sanders (the curate) 
the horrors. He is a most excellent man, and has this 
advantage over me, that he can leave it without loss, 
and seek out a more pleasant situation. J am ina sad 
mess with the house and the out-buildings. Since I 
have been here, the carpenters and bricklayers have 
never been from the house, outside and in, They are 
this day at work at the steps at the door which goes 
into the garden, tho wet winter having caused them to 
give way more than they had before. Some of my 
more understanding and distant neighbours, who have 
called on me, say that I ought to havo had L.400 for 
the dilapidations of the place, and certain I am that 
L.200 will do but little at it, Most of the frames of 
the windows are so rotten that they must have new ones, 
and one has been pat in. I have told the bishop, that 
instead of doing me a service, the expense of this placo 
will be the ruin of me ; and I am most truly sorry that 
I was so great a fool as to come to it without having 
first seen it, and well for me had it been at the bottom 
of the sea before I ever arrived at it. . . . I 
have had some pressing invitations from some e truly 
respectable persons to Lulworth, &c. &c., so that I 
shall get out of this place probably for the whole of the 
summer. I wish I had a house at Landaff—it is as 
pleasant as this is to the contrary. The bad roads, and 
having to send a dozen miles for a common hack-chaiso, 
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“makes this a most sad place for an old man. I cannot 
see to make a pen, and this is one of Mr Gover’s, which 
I never can write with. I have no news of Swanage, as 
I never come into the town, having not even exchanged 
a dish of tea. Once I have borrowod a horse and boon 
to Mr Dampier’s, to look at his Devonshire cattle, 
which he will soon have in high perfection.” 


Mr Gale’s curate, Mr Sanders, who had been recom- 
mended by the Bishop of Durham, was a man of ability, 
and an active and exemplary clergyman. He had for- 
merly been curate to Dr Gray, and was well known 
to Mr Marriot, who thus wrote concerning him to Dr 
Bell, previous to his going to Swanage :— 


“ Rugby Lodge, Bept. 9, 1809, 
“ My dearest Friend, 


“ On our arrival at this place, after a tour of near 
400 miles, yesterday afternoon, I was told that I must 
write to you, according to tho wish of a vory valuable 
neighbour, of all my many relations in these parts, who 
is appointed under the recommendation of your bishop 
to the curacy of Swanage. He is entirely unknown to 
the inhabitants and vicinity, and would be obliged to 
any, body for any introduction that would be acceptable 
to him, and particularly rejoice in any kind act from 
you of this sort. If you are at tho bishop’s, I need 
hardly say more; but should this be forwarded to you 
elsewhere, you may be glad to know that I firmly rely 
on Mr Sanders’ zeal in the cause he has engaged in, 
for making good any deficiency arising from the rec- 
tor’s greater turn for antiquities and literature than for 
clerical duties. I have no doubt he will zealously carry 
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on the education of the poor, and it is not my fault if 
he has yet to learn how to do this in your way. I do 
not think his speeches and conduct always judicious ; 
but you and I have seen enough of mankind to adopt, 
respecting men, Horace’s candid rule with regard to 
poetry—‘ Ubi plura nitent non ego paucis offendar 
maculis, quas humana parum cavit natura.’” 


Dr Bell accordingly supplied him with ample intro- 
ductions. “I was very cordially received,” Mr San- 
ders writes to him after his arrival, “ by all the friends 
to whom you favoured me with introductory letters, 
and beg leave to return you my warm thanks for those 
letters, and for the pleasing and valuable information 
with which they were accompanied.” 

Mr Sanders did not, however, remain long there; 
and the only further information we have on this sub- 
ject, is contained in the following oxtract of a letter 
from Mr G. Manwell to F. Warren, with which wo 
must take our leave of Swanage:—“ I shall now 
speak of the state of religion at Swanage, also of 
our late and present minister, who certainly was and 
is a man of singular character. The Rev. Dr Bell’s 
loss is, I fear, irreparable in Swanage. His abilities 
were eminent, blended with a generous spirit, 20 as 
to be exceedingly useful in such a place as this. We 
have now no more books given away, no encourage- 
ment for learning, no sympathizing discourse. The 
Sunday schools are in a rapid decline, and no one to 
stand foremost to assist or encourage the smallest de- 
gree of useful learning. The Rev. Mr Sanders I 
doubt not but you have had an excellent account of by 
Mrs Warren ; his manner of life and preaching was 
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truly evangelical, and had he continued here till this 
time, the church could not have contained the people 
that would have attended to hear him preach ; and since 
the weather was getting fine, it was no uncommon 
thing for people to come near pas miles on a Sun- 
day to hear him preach.” 7 . 
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CHAPTER XXVIIL. 


Further progress of the System—Lord Kenyon’s scholastic proceedings — 
Establishment of the Durham, Exoter, and Winchester Diocesan School 
Societies, 


By the details already given, it has been seen what ad- 
vances tho system was making in various parts of the 
country. Its growth, at first slow and gradual, had 
rapidly quickened, and numberless coadjutors and advo- 
cates were continually springing up. Still something 
‘was wanting to rendor its diffusion universal, Individual 
exertion, though strained to the uttermost, could not 
accomplish this; and the minds of those who were most 
active in the cause were becoming gradually awakened 
to the necessity of union. Applications for schoolmas- 
tera were made almost daily ; and though Swanage had 
supplied some, and the various institutions into which 
the system had been introduced had sent out, and was 
still sending out, others, still the supply was far from 
adequate to the demand. 

Of the progress that had lately been made, some idea 
may be formed from the following letter from Mr 
Davis to Dr Bell, written in September 1809 :— 


“ My dear Friend, 

“ T heartily congratulate you upon the steady pro- 
gress you are making in the north. I shall expect to 
hear soon of the neighbouring counties flocking for 
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assistance to the standard you are now erecting at 
Sherburn house. I write principally to tell you how 
rapidly we are going on in the south, and to say overy 
possible haste shall be made, at Gower’s Walk, to for- 
ward the new cdition of your instructions, which is 
called for here most loudly. In so many places is your 
system establishing here, that I bogin to dread it will 
not go on as it deserves for want of a superintending 
eye, or rather such a visitation as you havo for the last 
two years given the Whitechapel and a fow other schools, 
That you may judge a little of what is doing, I subjoin 
a list of what has lately occurred. 

« Aldgate Ward—A deputation visitod White- 
chapel—sent the master thoro for a weck—had the 
head boy with them for about fivo weeks to about one 
hundrod children, 

“ Brentwood.—Rov. Towers sent for Sand. 
ford, (head boy)—kept him a month, and planted the 
syatem—recommended him to Sir Richard ——, at 
Dagnam Park. Miss N. sent the mistress to G. Walk, 
and now has asked for Sandford to go to a large school- 
room, Salisbury, where a Jady had begun Dr Bell’s 

lan. 
me Poplar.—Patroness of a girl’s school and the mis- 
tresa came to G. Walk; had a girl from there, and all 
going on well, 

“ Kensington.—Rev. W. Armerod and Dr Hamil- 
ton sent a new master (a clever man) to both schools 
for two wocks—then sent for a boy. 

“ Marine Society—Sir William Blizard and the 
committee came to Whitechapel—delighted with the 
plan—letter of thanks to Mr D.—on Saturday last 
sent the new master to walk the schools.—N.B. Five 
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hundred or six hundred boys annually fed, clothed, &c., 
from the society’s ships at Deptford. 

“ Twickenham.—A letter from Archdeacon Cam- 
bridge for permission for a master and mistress to attend 
the schools, and further assistance. Mr and Mra L. 
receive them to-day at Gower's Walk, I believe for a 
large establishment. 

« Plymouth—G. W. Marriot’s friend, Mr Saltan, 
sent a man from a committee there—part were for Dr 
Bell, and part for Lancaster; so he was to visit London, 
and take the best of both. Caught by L., and persua- 
ded to follow him. W. D. saw him but once. 

“ Mr Oswell’s brother, a clergyman from Shropshire, 
his friends, &c., were at Whitechapel on Saturday ; he 
will want assistance in that county. I continue to report 
very favourably of Whitechapel. I hope you will think 
it approaches to perfection, and Gower’s Walk is very 
close on its heels.” 


It appears from this account alone that the demand 
for teachers, &c., was rapidly increasing; and this Dr 
Bell had foreseen, and in all his publications had more 
or less alluded to. So early as 1805 he recommended 
that a Board of Education, on a similar footing to the 
Board of Agriculture, should be established. In 1808 
he published a “ Sketch of a National Institution for 
training up the Children of the Poor in moral and reli- 
gious principles, and in habits of useful industry,” 
wherein he enters at great length into the object 
and nature of such an institution, After some pre- 
liminary observations, and stating that, with all the 
advantages England possesses, both as regards its pure 
and apostolic government in the church, and its model 
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of a free constitution in the state, “ the children of the 
poor are not unfrequently bred in the grossest proju- 
dice, ignorance, and error,” he says—‘ To remedy 
this evil by an institution complete in its principles, 
simple in its forms, effectual in its operation, cheap 
in its provisions, and adequate in its end, is the grand 
desideratum in the political, moral, and religious world.” 
He then proceeds to develop his plan:—“ Now I say, 
that for this establishment the church presents to the 
state the most appropriate facilities and advantages 
which the fondest friends of the system could have 
framed on its bebalf. Nothing remains to be added, 
no new and unprecedented burden to be imposed, no 
expense to be incurred for that without which every 
system is of small avail—faithful, able, and professional 
superintendence and control. The schools, with their 
masters and mistresses, would naturally fall, and by the 
spirit of the canon law (and even in its letter, if adapt- 
ed to the existing state of the church and of education) 
do already fall, under the inspection and direction of 
the parochial clergy.” He then proceeded to show how 
well the Madras system was adapted to be under the 
superintendence of the church; and how easy it would 
be, in the first instance, for the legislature to establish 
schools under the parochial clergy, who were bound to 
see to the instruction of their parishioners, and who 
might so easily effect this through the powerful aid of 
the new system. He excused himself from subjoining 
to this basis of a national institution what may be called 
the ways and means of carrying it into effect, &c., on 
the plea of his numerous interruptions and avocations, 
and that “ his province was experiment, not speculation.” 
Tn the same year, as we have seen, he drew up, when 
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at Durham, a plan of an institution for training masters, 
upon which, in fact, the “ Barrington school” was 
established. In this paper, after speaking of the acti- 
vity of the dissenters, and the inactivity of the church, 
he thus continues—“ This I speak of the schools with- 
in the pale of the church, Other societies, who are 
more alive to their true interests, have for some time 
acted on the principle of tuition by the scholara them- 
selves; but not with full effect, because they have not 
hitherto imbibed, or at least followed up, the true spirit, 
of the simple system. They are now sensible of their 
error, and simplifying their instructions for schools, 
stripping them of their quackery, and bringing them 
nearer and nearer to the just standard as to the mode 
of instruction, and have many agents giving to their 
doctrines a wide spread ; while we are idle and uncon- 
cerned spectators, surrendering to the enemies of the 
church those cannon which were planted on our citadel 
for its defence and security.” 

A train had thus, in some measure, been laid for the 
National Society ; but before we come to the realiza- 
tion of these plans, we have some preliminary steps to 
make, and the proceedings of several new and most in- 
fluential advocates of the system to notice. Lord Kenyon 
comes among the first of these, of whose exertions Mr 
Marriot thus speaks in a letter to Dr Bell early in 1801: 
— Lord Kenyon, in whose neighbourhood (Flinishire) 
thore was lately a great stir made by Lancaster, imme- 
diately exerted himself with zeal to make the current flow 
with the charch under your auspices, and wrote to me 
for a large supply of all the publications necessary to dis- 
seminate a proper knowledge of what had been done 
under the sanction of the establishment, and your guid- 
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ance. I sent three ‘ Elements of Tuition,’ two dozen 
Extracts, one dozen ‘ Lambeth Sermons,’ one dozen 
‘ Sketches of a National Institution? and two ‘ Ber- 
narda,’ the latter with a caution. We cannot bear the 
latter part of it, and Lord Radstock and Park are as 
angry as we are. Surely he might, without incurring 
the charge of bigotry, have made a distinction between 
your plan and L.’s, as to their respective adaptation to 
the purposes of the establishment, in a book dedicated 
to a bishop.” 

After these and some other preliminary steps, his 
lordship commenced the establishment of a school in his 
own neighbourhood, of which we find the following 
account sent by Mr Marriot to Dr Bell :— 


“ August 27, 1813. 

“« My excellent friend Lord Kenyon is just bringing 
all his good intentions to bear in a school for two hun- 
dred children, which I saw yosterday. Davis’s boy is 
to be here on Michaelmas Day to set the good work on 
foot, and the parish (one consisting of six difforent town- 
ships, and of 18,000 acres of land, with a proportionate 
population) is to be informed that the founder of tho 
institution only wishes to be called upon by more nu- 
merous applicants for an increase of the building; and 
at the same time he announces to the clergy and his 
other neighbours, that every facility shall be extendod 
from his school to any they may wish to organize ‘a 
la Madras” Astone monument, with ‘ Madras Edu- 
cation’ inscribed, and a Bible and Common Prayer- 
Book beneath, is to appear in the centre of the front. I 
ought to have added, that the school is so placed as to 
be convenient for other parishes in which Lord Kenyon 
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has property, as well as that of Hanmer, in which he 
resides. I found the rector of Chirk and Erbistock 
(to which place he was preferred by the late Bishop 
Horsley, whose chaplain he was) at Lord Kenyon’s when 
I arrived, and he stayed two days with us. He was 
almost uninformed on the right side of Madras educa- 
tion, but we did not ‘leave him dead,’ as the captain did 
the sleeping sentinel. He appears a very promising con- 
vert, and has pledged himself just as we could have wish- 
od, both as to his own parishes and the general cause.” 


The boy mentioned here, whose name was Clark, had 
been educated at Gower’s Walk since 1808. Before 
going on his present mission he had been organizing a 
school in1810 at Buryton, near Petersfield, Hampshire— 
Mr Davis having been applied to by the Rev. Mr On- 
slow, vicar of that place. Here heremained about two 
months, when he returned to Gower’s Walk, and con- 
tinued there as teacher till he was sent for to organize 
this school for Lord Kenyon at Penley. Here he was 
lodged at the master’s house, and was fully occupied for 
between four and five months, his lordship visiting the 
school several times each week during this period, and 
regularly examining the classes. After Clark had com- 
pleted the organization of this school,* through his lord- 
ship he assisted in introducing the system into several 
other schools in the neighbourhood, at Whitchurch, 
Overton, Shrewsbury, &e., remaining altogether up-~ 
wards of six months in that part of the country. 


* Lord Kenyon was so well pleased with Clark's services, thet, on his 

he presented him with a silver watch, having « hive surrounded 

with flying bees engraved on it, and inscribed with “ The reward of Me. 
Fit,” and “ Learn to live." He also gave him a silver medal. 
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” ‘The system was also introduced into Chester about 
this time through Lord Kenyon’s influence, which Mr 
Davis thus alludes to in writing to Dr Bell— 


“ October 30, 1811, 

* As J have room, I can now give you more pratify- 
ing information than the above. Lord Kenyon has had 
a boy from Gower’s Walk, who has suceceded so well, 
and has so delighted his lordship, that he has been 
labouring to interest the Bishop of Chester, and with 
no small success. The dean (Cholmondeloy) has ro- 
quested a boy to assist in Madrassing a school at Ches- 
ter of 100 boys, and afterwards to attend five other 
schools where he has influence; and the dean had pro- 
viously been joined to the new society by Mr Mathias, 
and he is now corresponding with him, and is sending 
the head boy of Whitechapel, a very smart and intelli- 
gent lad.” 


After Clark returned from Flintshire, ho was em- 
ployed in organizing a school at Blyth, in Nottingham. 
shire, under the auspices of the Dowager-Duchess of 
Newcastle and General Craufurd ; one under the Duke 
of Newcastle in the same county, and another at 
Tickél; and having thus spont about a year, ho re- 
turned to Gower’s Walk, and was apprenticed to the 
printing business thero. 

We must now return to Durham, where, as has been 
related, the Madras system had already taken deep 
root. The bishop of that diocess, in establishing the 
Barrington school, had conferred a most important 
benefit on the county ; and the operations thus auspi- 

VoL. 1 * 
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eiously commenced, were now about to be followed up 
on a more extended scale. 

At a meeting of the clergy of the diocess of Durham, 
held at Newcastle on the 5th of September 1811, the 
Archdeacon being in the chair, a series of resolutions 
were entered into, of which the following, being the 
most important, are extracted here :— 

“That the facility of giving instruction to youth 
has been much advanced by the discovery of a mode 
of tuition, conducted through the agency of the scholars 
themselves, 

“That the greatest benefit which mankind can 
derive from this interesting discovery, consists in its 
application to the purpose of moral and religious 
instruction. 

“ That the direction and superintendence of religious 
instruction, and a diligent application of the means of- 
fered for its improvement, constitute a very essential 
part of the pastoral office. 

“ That, animated by @ strong sense of this impor- 
tant duty, we have for some years contemplated with 
thankfulness the zealous exertions and liberal contribu. 
tions of the Lord Bishop of this diocess for the intro- 
duction, support, and extension of the new system of 
education at Auckland, Durham, and many other 
places. 

“ That, amongst other acts of munificence, we dis- 
tinguish with a lively interest that ample and perma- 
nent provision which his lordship has made, in the 
Barrington achool at Auckland, for training masters, 
who are enabling themselves to employ their talents in 
spreading, throughout the diocess, the application of 
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this powerful method, undor the direction and care of 
the parochial clergy. 

« That it is highly proper that we should express to 
his lordship our sincere gratitude for these efforts of his 
paternal care, and our utmost readiness to contribute, as 
far as shall be in our power, to the still further exten- 
sion of the benefits which the rising generation mey 
derive from the due execution of this salutary system. 

“ That, in order to give effect to these our senti~ 
ments and intentions, it is expedient that a society be 
formed for the purpose of obtaining mutual advice and 
assistance, and so producing uniformity in our endea- 
vours to execute these charitable purposes; of opening 
and maintaining a constant correspondence with each 
other, and with any provincial or general society that 
may hereafter be instituted with the same views and 
designs ; and of giving, in the execution of this system, 
all such information and other assistance as shall be in 
our power. 7 

“That such of the laity as concur in the above 
sentiments, be earnestly requested to unite with the 
clergy in the formation and support of such a society. 

“That this meeting do, and it does hereby, form 
itself into a society for the purposes above mentioned ; 
and that this Society be denominated, ‘ A Society for 
the Education of the Children of the Poor, according 
to the System invented by Dr Bell, and under the 
superintendence of the Parochial Clergy.’ 

“ That these our resolutions be laid before the Hon- 
ourable and Right Reverend the Lord Bishop of this 
diocess, and that his lordship be requested to accept 
the office of patron of the society.” 
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To these resolutions a list of the clergy and others, 
who had become members of the committee, was ap- 
pended. 

In addition to this, the bishop wrote a circular letter 
to all his clergy, in which, speaking of this society, he 
says—* This appears to me one of the most eligible 
and effectual means of providing for the poor in gen- 
eral, such a degree of education as will enable them 
to read the Holy Scriptures with benefit. I shall, 
therefore, be much gratified by your giving to this 
society all the encouragement and assistance in your 
power.” 

The society also circulated a “ Sketch of their Regu- 
lations,” which stated that the objects of the society 
were to collect and make known information of the 
wants of the poor inhabitants of the diocess of Durham 
in respect to education, and to contribute by pecuniary 
and other aid to the establishment of new schools ac- 
cording to the Madras system, and to the remodeling 
of others; and that their attention would be particu- 
larly drawn to the providing of well-qualified school- 
masters. 

There also was to be both a central and a district 
committee, which were to hold sittings on the second 
Thursday in every month, and at any other times that 
might be desired. 

The design of this society being, as has been seen, 
to promote the sound and religious instruction of the 
poorer classes, their first object was to procure a gen- 
eral list of those parishes which required assistance in 
providing for the education of their respective poor. 
This was now obtained through the bishop’s exertions, 
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and assistance was promptly afforded wherever the 
population was most numerous, and tho moans of pro- 
curing it least effective. 

Cireular letters were likewise addressed to the 
ministers of towns and country parishes, apprising 
them that the co-operation of the socicty, in the way 
most acceptable to the partics concerned, might be 
depended on, wherever a liberal subscription should 
have been mado by the proprictors of lands or mines, 
or other persons of opulence, in their respective districts 
—the plan of the society not being confined to the 
establishment of new schools, but comprehending the 
encouragement and conditional support of parochial 
schools already instituted. 

At the timo that this society was being instituted at 
Durham, another was rising up in Devonshire, chicfly 
through the exertions of Sir Thomas Acland, who, 
having several times visited the schools at Whitechapel, 
sent for a boy from thence to organize a now school, 
which had been built near his residence. Upon this 
Mr Marriot thus observes, on onclosing to Dr Bell a 
letter he had received from Sir Thomas—* I can- 
not help adding a letter from Sir Thomas Acland, 
whose admiration is not, like that of too many others, 
found in his professions, but who built and established 
a school on the jubilee day, for all the poor near his 
country residence, and set the good work on foot with 
a Madras adept.” 

This, however, was only a preliminary step; and in 
August Dr Bell received a letter from Sir James 
Riddell, who was then staying at Killerton, (Sir Tho- 


mas’s seat.) : 
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“ My dear Sir,  Killeston, Angust 9 1811. 

* It is with very sincere pleasure that I have to 
acquaint you, that my friend Sir Thomas Acland, with 
that zeal with which he ever pursues whatever may 
tend to the good of his fellow-creatures, is at present 
employed in endeavouring to form a society for esta- 
blishing schools on the Madras system of education, 
throughout the county of Devon. 

“ He has already influenced the Bishop of Exeter, 
(who, by tho way, in his primary charge, very earnest- 
ly recommended to his clergy to adopt your system in 
their respective parishes,) Lord Rolle, and several of 
the principal gentlemen of the county, now assembled 
at Exeter on account of the assizes, in his favour; and 
yesterday a partial meeting took place, to consider of 
the best mode of putting it into execution. On ac- 
count of the shortness of the notice, the meeting was 
not so well attended, and little business was done; but 
to-day there will be a second, where I most earnestly 
hope, and have every reason to believe, that all that Sir 
Thomas wishes may be realized. 

“ I now write to you, knowing with what pleasure 
you will receive the above information, and to acquaint 
you that you will, in a day or two, receive from the 
secretary a formal communication of their plans, accom- 
panied by an earnest request for your personal assist- 
ance if you have at present sufficient leisure; if not, for 
your advice, as to the best mode of carrying their plans 
into effect, by letter. 

« Sir Thomas wishes a school to be established, in 
the first instance, at Exeter, as well for the education 
of the inhabitants of that town, (the schools there at 
present not containing more than 300 or 400 children, ) 
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as for a nursery for schoolmasters and mistresses, the 
same as at Bishop-Auckland. 

“« The knowledge of the Bishop of Durham’s plan, 
for sending out the children when qualified, and of the 
kind of assistance which he renders to parish schools 
in his diocesa, would, I should imagine, be of the great- 
est use to them. I shall write to Mr Birkett for what 
information he can give me on the subject, either re- 
questing him to send it directly to Sir Thomas Acland, 
or through me. 

* I believe that you aro already acquainted with my 
friend, if not, I must now introduce you to cach othor; 
perhaps you may, if you have time, write to him: his 
address is Killerton, near Exeter, Devon. I must 
just add, as a further reason for activity on tho part 
of the well-wishers of the establishment of Church and 
State, that Mr Lancaster has said that he intends to 
visit this county in October, and has made use of some 
very extraordinary expressions; a8, for instanco, that 
‘he comes with royal authority,’ and ‘that he will 
teach the people of Devonshire a lesson that will sur- 
prise them, and such as they have not been used to.’ 

“It appears a strange infatuation that persons attached 
to our Establishment should ever give any encourage- 
ment, directly or indirectly, to such a man. 

“ The person whom I had sent to Bishop-Auckland 
has returned instracted to my heart’s desire, and expe- 
rienced such attention from Mr Birkett and the achool- 
master, as J shall ever feel grateful for. 

“T consider myself infinitely indebted to you for 
having paved the way for his reception, and request 
that you will receive my best thanks. I am ever, my 
dear Sir, your obliged friend and servant, 

Sauna Rippzi.” 
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The society was accordingly at once formed on 
principles nearly similar to those on which the national 
society was subsequently founded. It xvas to be called 
“The Society for promoting the Education of the 
Poor in the County of Devon and City of Exeter, in 
the Principles of the Established Church, and on Dr 
Bell's plan.” 

The business of the society was to be conducted by 
a committee, to consist of a president, six vice-presi- 
dents, thirty directors, a treasurer, and two secretaries, 
and five of them to be a quorum. A quarterly meet- 
ing was to be held at the castle of Exeter, and an 
annual one in Exeter, “ for the purpose of auditing 
the accounts, electing diroctors and officers for the en- 
suing year, and transacting the other general business 
of the society.” In Exeter a central school was to be 
established, “ for the united purposes of educating the 
children of parents of all denominations, and instruct- 
ing masters and teachers for other parts of the coun- 
try.” The Bishop of Exeter was to be president of 
the socig¢ty, and the dean and dignitaries of the cathe- 
dral mémbors of the general committee, ex officio. 

At'the time that this society was instituted, Sir T. 
Acland wrote to Mr Davis, saying—“ That the com- 
mission with which he was about to trouble him would 
give him so much pleasure, that he should make no 
apology for the liberty. It is,” he continued, “no 
less than to request you to order of Mr Lovell five 
hundred copies of Dr Bell’s instructions for conducting 
schools on the Madras system, and also the same num- 
ber of copies of the ‘ New School’ by Thomas Bernard, 
Esq. With a recommendatory letter from our bishop 
(and president,) thege are to be sent to every clergy- 
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man in the county by a society this day established for 
the purpose of diffusing the knowledge of Dr Bell's 
plan in the county, for encouraging, assisting, and 
establishing his schools to the utmost extent of their 
funds, and moro immediately for establishing a large 
achool in Exeter, as well for tho inhabitants as for the 
education of schoolmastors, and as a model for others 
to follow. 1 trast you will think this an object worthy 
of Dr Bell’s presence, and perhaps you will have tho 
goodness to forward a letter to him for me by the 
shortest and most cortain conveyance.” 

In sending this letter to Dr Bell, Mr Davis informed 
him that 500 “ Instructions” wore sont off tho day 
before by coach, and that ho had written to Hatchard to 
send twenty copies of the “New School ;” and added— 
“T say to you in confidence, that I did not feel zealous 
enough to recommend the extensive circulation of a 
book which says so much of L. I wroto to Sir Tho- 
mas, and told him what I had done, and meroly said, 
that, not being quito clear who was tho publishor, I 
had ordered twenty from Hatchard’s; that I believed 
there was a good deal in the book about Lancaster ; 
but if he received and approved of those, ho could 
order the next himself direct.” 

Sir Thomas Acland’s letter to Dr Bell containod an 
earnest invitation to visit him at Killerton, for the pur- 
pose of assisting them in thoir undertakings, and at the 
same time informed him of what their plans were. 

To this tho Doctor roplied as follows— 


“ Sherburn House, Durham, 17th August 1811. 
“ Dear Sir Thomas, 
“T was going to acknowledge the notice which 
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our friend Sir James Riddell had given me of your 
proceedings, when J am honoured with your further 
communications and resolutions. I need scarcely say 
how much I feel gratified by the prospectus of all you 
are doing, and how totally unnecessary any apology 
must be for conferring on me so great an obligation, as 
to enable me to be of any use, if any use I can be of, 
to your noble and grand designs, 

“ Nothing can be more auspicious than your com- 
mencement with my late honourable prelate in the 
chair, who has uniformly distinguished the cause of 
religions education with his marked attention and 
favour. My present honourable patron and diocesan 
was hore shortly after I had received your packet, and 
was greatly pleased with seeing that his views were 80 
happily embodied in your resolutions and proceedings, 
The resolutions, which I had just had time to run over, 
lis lordship’s chaplain carried with him to Durham, to 
impart to Mr Bouyer, prebendary, who is most zeal- 
ously and actively employed in this good work, and 
who is himself the fathor of schools of industry in 
Lincolnshire. Of the resolutions, I can at present only 
say that they appeared to us—to them and to me— 
most proper. I observed only a restriction as to books, 
which, as it is worded and put so exclusively, might 
give rise to vbjections, and would deprive your schools 
of the most valuable and useful books published by the 
Society for bettering the condition of the poor: Such 
are, 1. The Life; 2. The Parables; 3. The Miracles; 
4. The Discourses of our blessed Saviour. Packets of 
such books are made up at Hatchard’s, and sold for 5s., 
one guinea, and three guineas. 

“In carrying your scheme into effect, it seems to 
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me only requisite that you go on as you have begun. 
Your great difficulty, your sole difficulty, need be in 
regard to a master. This single obstacle has done 
more mischief than can be imagined, by those who have 
not, like mo, experienced its unhappy consequences. 
The want of 2 schoolmaster has defeated several pro- 
jects of schools, and unfit or improper ones have pro- 
duced a great failure in tho attempts of the best dis- 
posed managers of schools, While I was at Swanago, 
I was often able to dig youths out of the stone-quarries 
there; but since I resigned that living, I have often 
beon most gricvously disappointed in my attempts to 
obtain fitting and qualified men. It was the first diffi- 
culty I foresaw, and sought to provide against, in the 
scheme of spreading education among the poor, and it 
is the last I expect to remody. In reply to the primary 
address I received from the rector and trustees of the 
Whitechapel schools, I urged the necessity of making 
provision for future masters, if thoy sought to extend to 
others the blessings which themselves felt and acknow- 
ledged. At Lambeth, I dwelt long and much on the 
facility of an establishment for training masters, which 
peculiarities in the endowment of the parochial school, 
on which was engrafted the new school, afforded. I also 
pressed the consideration of this point on the men 
highest im station and dignity, and was flattered with 
the hope of a legislative measure to this effect. In the 
prospectus of the Marylebone School on a large scale, 
the training of masters constituted an original branch. 
Still, however, the good Bishop of Durham has alone 
acted on this principle, and is actually training boys 
for this purpose, several of whom have already been 
very useful in modeling schools, and several have taken 
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charge of schools, It requires a length of time to grow 
the boys, now on his foundation, into men; and there 
is wanting in the metropolis an institution—a central 
and model school, (such as my friend Davis's school at 
Gower’s Walk,) with an establishment for training, in 
constant succession, two men, one of whom may bo 
ready to take charge of such schools as offered. 

“ Tn this state of things it will be requisite that some 
of the committee look out for a man of capacity, who, 
above all things, should be docile, and he should go 
whero he can receive practical instruction. When he 
has opened his school, and has made such progress as 
he can, then it would be that I could probably be of 
most use to your designs. It is much my wish to give 
you my attendance when it can be of real benefit; and 
I would fain hope that I may be able to be with you 
when you aro once fairly begun. 

“ It were only to add unnecessarily to the trouble of 
deciphering my hand, to give any other instructions for 
the economy of the school than those which are pub- 
lished. When I have again the pleasure of hearing 
from you, I shall be able to say more definitely what I 
may be able to do. In evory cvent, the master, his 
character, and capacity, and docility in learning, are of 
the utmost moment, All else will be of no avail when 
this is wanting. 

* T have the honour to bo, dear Sir, with high esteem, 
your most faithful and obedient servant, 

“ A, Baw.” 


Another diocesan society was constituted before the 
close of the same year in the county of Hampshire, when 
the bishop of that diocess convened a meeting at St 
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John’s House, Winchester, at which he presided. “The 
full and respectable attendance of the clergy,” says Mr 
Tremonger, in his suggestions, “ on this occasion, was 
the surest earnest of the future welfare of the society 
then forming for instructing the infant poor within tho 
county, on the plan of Dr Bell, in the principles and 
doctrines of the Church of England, and in such other 
learning as would be profitable for them in their condi- 
tion of life. The lord bishop was elected president, 
and the nobility, gentry, and laity were earnostly in- 
vited to co-operate with tho clergy in this charitablo 
and excellent undertaking.” 

In the middle of September, Mr Davis wrote from 
Gloucestershire to Dr Bell, saying, that since he had 
been there, he had received a long lotter from Sir 
Thomas Acland, requesting from hjm all sorts of infor. 
mation respecting the proceedings of their society, and 
the management and arrangement of the school, to 
which he said he had “ given a long reply, which he 
hoped would prove useful.” 

Mr Mazrrioi also, in a letter to Dr Beil, says— 


“ September 18, 1811. 

“ 1 am told that the Exeter society have sent a copy 
of your volume to every clergyman in the diocess. 
Their fund is already from £600 to £1000; and the 
annual subscription nearly £260.” 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 


‘The System introduced into Christ's Hospital and the Clergy Orphan School 
—Plan proposed for a Classical School on the System—Dr Maruh’s Ser- 
mon at St Paul's. 


Svc were the advances which the Madras system had 
made, and was still making. Its general adoption, 
which Dr Bell at ono time thought would not occur till 
a future generation, had taken place in his own time, 
and under his own immediate superintendence. Mean- 
while the advocates of the cause in the metropolis were 
not idle; but before we proceed to follow out their 
operations, it will be necessary, in consequence of the 
first proposals that were made, to see what Dr Bell's 
opinions and intentions were with regard to the appli- 
cability of the system to the education of the higher 
orders of society, as well as to notice some of the steps 
which had hitherto been taken to promote that object. 
The first classical institution that had adopted it, was 
the preparatory school of Christ’s Hospital; the trea- 
surer of which, it appears from a letter from Mr D, P, 
Watts to Dr Bell, had visited Whitechapel school early 
in 1807, and was “ convinced of the utility and excel~ 
lence of the plan,” which he had said “he would en- 
deavour to adopt, if difficulties peculiar to the ancient 
régime did not prevent it.” In March following, 
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several of the governors visited the school, having heard 
of it from the treasurer; and the system was some 
time afterward introduced. Of its results there, Mr 
Davis thus writes to Dr Bell— 


* Leytonstone, October 14, 1810. 
“ My dear Friend, : 

“ T longed to say something to you about Chriat’s 
Hospital school at Hertford; but it was not till Friday 
that I was able to go there. I took a passport from 
the treasurer, which was lucky, as the grammar master, 
being a man of some consequence, would probably have 
referred me back to some authority for admittance. As 
it was, I suspect he did not approve of my presumption 
in examining his classes—these not being, es I suppose, 
his first object, he hurried my wife and me to look at the 
buildings and the children at dinner. You may be sure 
I could not find much of Dr Bell’s system with him, 
or his poor, dear, neglected boys; but he said for my 
consolation, (when I told him plainly what was the pur- 
port of my visit,) that the system was practised in the 
lower school. There, in the afternoon, wo went, and 
there I and my wife were delighted almost to tears. 
An intelligent, well-disposed, unobtrusive master, able, 
active, diligent, correct, cheerful teachers, happy boys, 
all employed—the hum of industry, marked books, 
registers, &c., beautifully kept; reading and ciphering 
after your own heart—all bespoke the carefulness and 
attention which had been paid to the directions given, 
The few remarks which I took the liberty of making 
were gratefully received; and the master, Mr Whitter, 
is soon to come to Whitechapel, to see if he can take 
or give any useful hint. I must shortly make this report 
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to our friend Mr Watts, who, as a governor, will have 
authority to move for some notice to be taken of such 
a man, and that proper rewards be also bestowed upon 
his admirable teachers, What a blessing to see the plan 
thus taking root in the most important establishment in 
the kingdom! . . . 
“Tam, my dear sir, your ever affectionate friend, 
“W.M., Davis.” 


Previous to the date of this letter, Dr Bell had 
turned his attention more particularly to the subject of 
applying his system to classical education; and we find 
him thus writing on the subject to Mr D. P. Watta— 


“ September 14, 1800. 

« By the by, I have taken a new work in hand. It 

is to publish hints in regard to the application of the 
Madras system to classical education—I should say, its 
ABO, or first rudiments. For this purpose, I want 
to collect, for the sake of selecting examples, and of re- 
ference, if need be, all the Latin rudiments, grammars, 
vocabularies, exercises, introductions to syntax, &c. 
It is merely simple, easy, initiatory books, and not be- 
yond these, that I mean to go. It occurs to me, that, 
through your classical friends, you may perhaps be able 
to recommend some which may suit my purpose, and 
which might escape my- notice, and even order them 
for me. Among these I would especially mention the 
Latin grammar used at Christ's Hospital, and any 
small vocabulary of radical words. 

“To any other person, I shotld make an apology 
for troubling him with such matters; bat though I 
affix a very inferior comparative importance to this task, 
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yet I conceive it will not be without its use, if it should 
lead to a new economy of discipline in our inferior 
schools.” 


Mr Watts accordingly procured him some of the class 
of books he wanted, and he proceeded with the prepa- 
ration of his intended work as fast as his other mani- 
fold occupations would allow. He does not, however, 
appear to have succeeded according to his wishes; for 
although, in February 1811, he had written to Mr 
Murray concerning its publication, in August following 
we find him thus writing to Mr Davis—“ As to the 
Ludus Literarius, at which I so often toiled, and toiled 
in vain, when the mind was engaged in other offices, 
and distracted with various perplexitica, invita Minerva, 
nothing can be done to the purpose. In its present 
state, it is altogether unfit for any eye. I must wait 
the return, if ever it return, of a disembarrassed mind. 
Till then nothing that is worth doing can be done.” 

In November he again thus writes to Mr Davis— 
“ T still stop here, (Keswick,) finding plenty of oceu- 
pation, and being left quiet and undisturbed, which is 
not always my lot, and able to give my mind to what 
Iam about. I have no doubt that I shall be able so 
far to please myself with the Ludus Literarius, by lop- 
ping off redundancies, being leas minute and particular, 
as to go to press with it as soon as the new edition of 
the Instructions, and of the Madras School, are pub- 
lished. I have given a pledge, and, independently of 
that, it is not my custom to abandon what I have once 
taken in hand, when I know it to be true and devout- 
ly to be wished.” 

About this time he appears to have written again to 

VoL. 11, u 
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Mr Murray, for we find the following remarks, on the 
subject of Dr Bell’s publications, in a letter from him 
-— I think I agree in the propriety of stereotyping 
your original essay, in order that it may remain, for 
ever and unalterably, the memorial of your discovery ; 
but as you have made already many improvements 
upony our plan, and are likely to make more, this first 
work will be bought chiefly from curiosity, every per- 
son will naturally choose the improved edition for uses 
therefore I would suggest that you not only stereotype 
the original essay, but make it a fac-simile in type and 
size, I do not quite understand your meaning to form 
the ‘first part of the new Madras school, with hints 
for classical schools.’ I presume that you intend to 
publish an entirely new book; but this you can ex- 
plain hereafter. I think it of great importance to 
you, and essential to the general cause, that you should 
not, upon any account, allow your books to remain 
out of print; for, if yours be withdrawn from circulation, 
others will be insinuated. I have now sold every 
copy of the Madras School, and, indeed, I have dis- 
posed of more than two hundred copies of the Instrac- 
tions sent yesterday. ... Therefore your improve~ 
ments in both, but perhaps more particularly in the 
Instructions, should be made instantly; for this is the 
precise moment when, by availing myself of the public 
attention to the subject, and of the favourable impres- 
sion excited by our able review of it, I would thrust it 
into every corner of the three kingdoms. We might 
print 5000, and certainly not less than 3000; and, ae 
well to demonstrate as secure my heartiness in your 
cause, I will pay all expenses of this and the other 
works, and place half the profit to your account; but 
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yon will never again have the tide at the ebb aa it is 
now. Avail yourself of it, therefore, I beseech you.” 

From alist at the end of this letter, it appears there 
wore only thirty-eight copies of the original “ Experi- 
ment” remaining, on which Dr Bell thus remarks 
in his reply—* You must retain for me all the thirty- 
eight copies of the first edition—the original experi- 
ment of 1797—or as many as you have left, I want to 
bind them, and send them to public and private libra- 
ries throughout the kingdom. If, indeed, for any par- 
ticular purpose a copy should be wanted by 2. friend or 
a foe, I would lend or give (not sell) it, so that at least 
twenty-four copies be retained for my disposal ;—no- 
thing but these original copies—no stereotype—no fac- 
simile will serve my purpose.” 

Tt seems, from a rough draft of a dedication to the 
Bishop of Durham, dated 1811, that Dr Bell intended 
to have published the “ Ludus Literarius” without 
loss of time. It was not, however, published, from 
some cause or other, until 1815. 

Meantime the system had been introduced, chiefly 
through Lord Radstock’s exertions, into the Clergy Or- 
phan school at Lisson Grove. We find the first account 
of this in a letter from his lordship to Dr Bell, dated 
August 23, 1810—* I am very sure,” he writes, “ that 
I must have told you that I am as hot and bent upon 
introducing the Madras system into the Clergy Orphan 
school as ever was its most illustrious founder to esta- 
blish it elsewhere. More I could not say, and to have 
said less would have fallen short of my feelings. 

* Besides having been once to the Asylum to enquire 
into the improving state of the Bellonean system, I 
have been often at the Clergy Orphan school to spur 
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up and put upon full stretch the desires and most ardent 
wishes of its mistress to see the above system carried 
into execution at Lisson Grove. For this purpose I 
have twice carried her and two of her pupils to Gower’s 
Walk, by way of at once seizing the bull by the horns. 
This way of going to work will, I well know, meet the 
approbation of your manly and enterprising spirit. The 
girls were delighted, and the mistress, if possible, more 
so. In order to tighten the cord, I yesterday invited 
the Davises, Mrs Case, (schoolmistress of Lisson 
Grove,) Mr Embry, our worthy secretary, Mr White, 
Sir T. B., and Archdeacon Cambridge, to talk the 
matter over at my house... ... Mrs Case is gone 
this day to Gower’s Walk with no less than five of her 
girls, as I wish all the teachers to see, that they may 
believe, for young persons are often as incredulous as 
eredulous; therefore, when we are anxious to fix se- 
rious truths in their minds, ‘tis ever best, when prac- 
ticable, to bring the matter home to their senses. To- 
morrow I shall go once more to Gower’s Walk, as it 
will be the last opportunity I shall have of seeing that 
most indefatigable and most excellent of men, I mean 
to take Mrs C. and the girls again with me; for J am 
confident that the more these little creatures see of this 
system, the more they will be convinced of its pleasant- 
ness and utility. Mrs C. and the girls are just arrived, 
as I desired her to make my house a baiting-place for 
her on her return. 

“know not, my dear friend, when my heart has 
been more truly gratified than during the last half hour 
that I have been passing with our young pupile—the 
poor little souls appear so thankful and grateful, and so 
anxious to see the machine put in motion. In a word, 
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Providence seems to smile upon us, and promise that all 
will go right. With what heartfelt joy I contemplate 
this heavenly prospect, none can judge better than your. 
self, But, amidst all the joy and transport, I had 
nearly forgot one thing, and that certainly no trifle. It 
is, that I—I—I (ought I to blush at my pride in saying 
it?) may have the honour of adding the name of the 
never-to-be-forgotten Andrew Bell to the list of my 
subscribers. Sir T. B. will give you one of the society 
books, which will let you into all its mysteries. I fear 
that I shall have tired you to death with this endless 
scrawl ; but I should find it no easy task to quit either 
you or the subject, even taken soparate, but when 
united, it is a thing that nothing but necessity could 
render practicable.” 

A few days after the date of this letter from Lord 
Radstock, Mr Marriot writes to Dr Bell on the same 
subject—“ You have, I believe, participated in the 
plan lately set on foot by the excellent Lord Radstock, 
for making all the clergy orphans Madrassians, at least 
in the joy which all their well-wishers must have felt, 
that such an improvement should be brought to bear 
in the discipline of that important seminary. You 
should have heard from me, whether I could have found 
time or not, had not his lordship’s letter informed me 
that you were apprised of the design. I find it has 
ended in visitings between Lord and Lady R. and Mr 
and Mrs Davis, who are to dine in Portland Place on 
Tuesday next, and meet a party of governors of the 
charity. This character, by the by, Davis has just 
assumed, and I hope will actively engage in, at least 
till the Madras system, in masters and scholars, is 
thoroughly rooted and established. I think the great 
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boon never yet made so important a conquest in this 
country, as the citadel now proposed to be stormed. 
The school at Lisson Grove is the only charity school I 
know, of any extent, which would form a stepping-stone 
between ordinary schools for the lowest rank and the 
classical ones, to which I trust you yourself are still 
determined the infection shall be carried. If the plan 
is consummated, Lord R. will be the happiest of 
men.” 

“I cannot tell you,” writes Dr Bell in a letter to 
Mr Davis, “ how happy I was made by a report of 
our invaluable friend, Lord Radstock, of what he is 
doing in regard to the orphan clergy, and of your being 
employed for the purpose : overy where we get forward, 
and shall get forward.” 

The system, from this time, succeeded well in this 
institution, and, in April 1811, we find the following 
account in a letter from Mr Watts to Dr Bell :— 


“Our mutual friend, my noble neighbour (Lord 
Radstock,) has called just as I was preparing to seal 
my letter, and desires me to insert—‘ That her Majesty 
has consented to be the patroness of the school for 
the clergy orphan daughters, since it has been put 
under the Madras system; that the good effects of 
the new system are apparent; that thirty or forty 
ladies of quality, and of known attachment to the 
interests of the poor, especially to the education of their 
children, will become superintendents of this good 
institution ; and that a printed report will soon be cir- 
culated on this auspicious event, in which the name 
and merits of the author of the Madras system will be 
mentioned with marked acknowledgment.’ 
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“ It is understood that the patronage of the Queen 
is the result of the representation from the committee, 
through the mediation of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, and the concurrence of some prelates. I believe I 
may venture to say that our noble friend has been 
active in furthering this desirablo event.” 


The Queen accordingly became patroness, and the 
Bishop of London president of the institution ; and soon 
afterwards a report was published, stating—-“ That an 
important alteration had been made, since the last anni- 
versary report, in the mode of instruction pursued in 
the school, by the adoption of the Madras system of 
education ;” and, after giving a brief account of its 
origin and results, it continued—* No plan has yet 
been proposed, from the general application of which so 
much and such unmixed good can be expected, as that 
for which this country and many-other parts of the 
habitable globe are indebted to tho piety, philanthropy, 
and unexampled labours of Dr Bell.” 

Here, then, was a successful experiment of the work- 
ing of the new system in a school for the higher 
classes. Something, however, was still wanting to 
fulfill the wishes of Dr Bell, and those persons whose 
views were gradually more and more enlarging on this 
subject, and it was not long before this object was 
accomplished. Mr Davis, who was then, next to the ori- 
ginator, the most indefatigable advocate of the system, 
had been anxiously revolving the matter in his mind ; 
and, in February 1811, we find him thus describing 
his views to Dr Bell, having previously urged his 
coming to London—* I must reserve all I have to eay,” 
he writes, “ till I see you, on the snbject of training 
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young men and women. I want nothing to stimulate 
me in the cause but seeing my way clear, which I con- 
fess, at present, I do not. I have a strong suspicion 
that nothing will be sufficient for this purpose but a 
classical establishment, to which this might be an appen- 
dage. Such an establishment we must have. My 
idea is for ten or twenty gentlemen to subscribe from 
one hundred to two hundred pounds each, buy pre- 
mises, &c., and obtain a proper classical master, (who 
should be under your superintendence;) that there 
should be a matron to attend to the domestic concerns, 
and that as many children should be received as possible. 
Subscribers of course to have a preference. I have 
no doubt but the moment such a plan was made pub. 
lic, applications for admission would be numerous, 
I have not yet named this idea to any one; but I am 
anxious to see your classical work and receive your 
advice.” 

Tn reply to this Dr Bell wrote—* It is not only by 
what you have done that I am so much delighted, but 
also by what you are going to do, My mind is full of 
classical schools, and in search of something practical, 
Your mind is turning on the same subject, and has 
produced what is so much wanted. It is through a 
classical school we are to come on, and, as I will show 
in my new book, fulfill our work, and reflect back in 
four ways on the charity schools for the poor. I am 
perfectly satisfied from the imperfect essay at perfect 
teaching of the classics, already made with the monitors 
of the Barrington school, though they are entirely 
without the helps which I propose, how much may be 
done. Such a contrast between these boys and those of 
a certain classical school I have visited, can scarcely be 
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imagined; but my work in hand convinces me more 
and more theoretically, as the Auckland school does 
practically, what may be done. . . 

As to your scheme of a classical school, I defy you to 
go wrong in any other way than by the delay of a 
moment. Begin. Go to work. Success will follow. 
All you have to do is to get a Mr and Mrs Lovell—a 
married man, if it can be done, for your master ; if not, 
the best you can get. Lose no time. If you could get 
the master of a school somewhat established; if you 
could get into a school begun or beginning, and convert 
the master to your use, it would save time, trouble, and 
difficulty ; if you cannot, do not think of buying and 
building premises—this is too tedious—but rent. The 
master should be a respectable scholar. He must be 
capable and willing to compose (compile) my A B C 
books for me. Recollect what I wrote to you from 
Swanage about your little devils, errand-boys, and type- 
boys. Now I do aver you need digest nothing, as, 
after all your digesting and consulting, you will just ond 
Gf you end rightly) as you had begun, and chalked 
outtome. Nothing more is to be done: it is woll done 
if it be soon done. The only point that occurs to me 
at this moment is to consider whether your subscrip- 
tion should be a donation, as you only proposed, or 
annual, or both, becauso many might give you an 
annual subscription who would not, or could not advance 
you a hundred or two pounds, But of this you have 
means of information which I have not. With such a 
scheme training masters would admirably incorporate. 
All must depend upon the master. With a proper 
master yon cannot go wrong, if you can get a sufficient 
number to form classes. As to my being in town, I 
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can say nothing positively yet, but that it cannot be 
long delayed. It must not be that you are absent when 
I am present in London. I can now do nothing with- 
out you: know only that the moment I know, you shall 
know the timo. 

A few days after the date of this letter from Dr Bell, 
Mr Davis wrote again thus to him— 

# Leytonstone, March 10, 1811. 

« My dear Friend, 

Since receiving your letter, I believe I have 
thought and talked of nothing but a classical school, 
and you are not to be surprised if you hear of your 
friend being placed under the care of Dr Willis: truly, 
however, your kind expressions of approbation of what 
has been done, and your encouragement to go on in 
what ought to be done, are most powerful stimulants 
to me and my wife—for without her I can do nothing, 

« In this business we have taken up our ground, and 
I trust have proceeded with all possible despatch; but I 
feel a grievous loss in Marriot being out on the circuit, 
where he will be for four weeks longer. Hodgson, 
Coope, Turner, Roweroft, and W. Cotton, are ours for 
any subscription that may be required; but, what is 
better, in the latter name I have a zealous co-operator. 
We are going to lay the plan before the Bishop of 
Durham and Lord Kenyon, and perhaps one or two 
more friendly and ¢ried characters, thinking it impor- 
tant to have, if possible, some high sanction. We ex- 
pect to have one or two Powells, and we hope for your 
name as well as superintendence. I havo cast about 
for » proper master—a member of the Church of Eng- 
land, who has taken a degree at one of the universities 
—of unaffected piety, sound learning, and ongaging 
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manners. We are conscious that every thing depends 
on this point. We hope to have three or four applica- 
tions by the time you come; and, with your judgment 
and advice, we shall conclude upon this, as well as upon. 
many matters which I perceive will thicken upon us as 
we advance. We will not throw down the gauntlet till 
we are sure of victory. We consider that from £2000 
to £3000 will be wanting to furnish the house, and pay 
contingencies, before any thing of consequence can be 
received. We think it should be subscribed in shares 
of £100. Thoso gentlemen (with myself) would rea- 
dily take two each ; interest to be paid upon the sum 
advanced, and the principal to be liquidated out of the 
profits. I shall be very shy of an extended subscription, 
or of even admitting any person among us who would 
be likely to interfere with your superintendence, or the 
control of those who know the system, and have it at 
heart. It will be a grand thing indeed, if, when your 
Ludus Literarius should go forth into the world, it 
can nearly, at the same moment, be practically exhi- 
bited,” 


In the course of this month a prospectus was issued 
for a classical school upon the Madras system, in which 
it was proposed that a house should be hired near 
London, capable of accommodating from 60 to 100 gen- 
tlemen’s sons; that the master should be a graduate of 
Oxford or Cambridge, and that he should be under Dr 
Bell’s especial superintendenco; that the first expenses 
should be met by the sum of £3000, being raised by 
thirty shares of £100; and that the interest on this 
money should, together with the expenses of the esta- 
blishment, be paid from the sums received with the 
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scholars; from which also a fund was to be formed for 
paying off the shares. 

This scheme, however, was not carried into execu- 
tion; and the next step we find taken to call public 
attention to the subject of national education, was at 
the “ yearly meeting of the children educated in the 
charity schools in and about the cities of London and 
Westminster,” when it was arranged that Dr Marsh 
should preach the annual sermon at St Paul’s. In this 
discourse, he commenced by dwelling on the impor- 
tance attached by the Reformers to this subject, “ who 
had themselves laid the foundation of a system of reli- 
gious education, to be conducted under the superin~ 
tendence of the parochial clergy. . . . . . The 
plan, therefore, of conducting a Church of England 
education,” he continued, “ is very clearly prescribed, 
and prescribed also by authority. Now the Liturgy, 
the chief of this authority, is confirmed by the law of 
the land; it is the repository of the religion ‘ by law 
established ;’ and the religion by law established, must 
always be considered as the national religion. But in 
every country the national education must be conduct- 
ed on the principles of the national religion ; for a 
violation of this rule would involve, not only an absur~ 
dity but a principle of self-destruction—it would coun- 
teract by authority what it enjoins by authority. No 
education in this country can be entitled to the appel- 
lation of national where the Liturgy is discarded, or 
where the children attend not the services of the Esta~ 
blished Church, Indeed, the parochial and charity 
schools, which were either founded or new-modeled 
after the Reformation, were invariably conducted in 
such @ manner as to educate the children for the 
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national religion. They were trained in habits of affec- 
tion for the Church of which they were members; they 
‘were taught to reverence its rites and ordinances; and 
regular attendance at the parish church on the Sab- 
bath, was no less required than attendance at the 
parish school on other days. Had this system of 
parochial education been carried to a greater extent, 
or had it been more generally retained, the defection 
from the Established Church would never have been 
raised to its present height.” 

The author then, after saying that the arguments he 
was about to use apply only to the members of the Esta- 
blished Church, and that those who dissent from it 
“not only have full liberty of applying their own 
principles to their own education, but act wisely in so 
doing,” proceeds thus—“ But do the members of the 
Establishment show the same wisdom with the dissen- 
ters in promoting plans of education, where no pro- 
vision is made for the national religion, where the 
Liturgy is disregarded, or whore it is a matter of indif- 
ference whether the children on a Sunday frequent the 
conventicle or the church? Is such conduct consistent 
with the ‘ solemn vow, promise, and profession, which 
we make at our baptism, and renew at our confirma- 
tion?’ Do we act consistently, if, while we profess to 
* believe all the articles of the Christian faith,’ we en- 
courage a system of education from which those articles 
of faith are excluded? Can the clergy especially, who 
not only subseribe to the Liturgy and Articles, but even 
hold their preferments by this very tenure, conscien- 
tiously support any other than a Church of England 
education? Can they do it without betraying the 
cause which they are pledged to defend? It may, in- 
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deed, be asked, whether every man, from the lowest to 
the highest, who holds an office of trust or power, 
whether religious or civil, which he could not have 
obtained but by professing himself a member of the 
national Church, is not bound by such profession, if 
not openly to discountenance, at least not openly to 
promote, a system of education from which the na- 
tional religion is discarded ?” 

Mr Lancaster’s claim to the system is then dis- 
cussed; and the writer proceeds to argue that the 
effect of education cannot be neutral—that it is “ hos- 
tility to the Church to deprive our children of that 
early attachment to it which an education in the Church 
cannot fail to inspire;” and that, if educated in no 
fixed principles of religion, they will probably not 
choose any, or, if they do, “ it will be by accident they 
choose the right one.” He then speaks of the dif- 
ferent institutions into which the system had been 
introduced by Dr Bell, and asks why the Church 
should adopt this mode of education in a dissenting 
form, when it is offered to them in an orthodox one— 
“ both are alike accessible, both alike practicable.” ... 
“ The Church and the State,” he continues, “ are in- 
separable in their interests; since their alliance at the 
Reformation, they have neither fallen alone nor risen 
alone, . . . . Unless men reject the opinion that 
religion advances the good of civil society, they will 
pause at least before they contribute to the dissolution 
of an alliance which has so long and so usefully snb- 
sisted. They will be cautious how they treat the insti- 
tations of the Church as unnecessary ingredients in the 
plan of national education. They will be cautious how 
they patronise seminaries, from which the doctrines and 
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discipline of the Church of England are openly and 
avowedly discarded. But if such patronage is be- 
stowed where we have most reason to expect support 
to the Establishmont, we may then despair of being 
able to fulfil the conditions of our alliance. Our utility 
will cease. We shall lose the power of doing good. 
No residence, no preaching, no catechising will further 
avail. Our flocks will havo deserted us; they will 
have grown wiser than their guides; and the national 
creed will have become too narrow for minds accus- 
tomed to the liberal basis. . . . . But whatever 
be the circumstances,” continues Dr Marsh, “ in which 
we may hereafter be placed, let us endeavour to fulfill 
the duties of our station while we have duties to per- 
form. If we cannot recall the thousands who havo 
deserted the Church, let us double our efforts to retain 
the faithful band which rally round her standard. Let 
the union of the latter increase with the defection of 
the former. Let both the clergy and the laity who 
are still attached to the Church, combine for mutual 
defence. It is a union of churchmen with churchmen, 
which must promote the welfare of the Establishment. 
We cannot, indeed, expect that dissenters should be 
willing to co-operate with churchmen, when the object 
in contemplation was the interest of the Church. For 
this purpose we must associate among ourselves. We 
oust retain the strength of the Establishment in its 
own channel, for its own preservation. We must not 
divert it into other channels, where the current may be 
turned against us.” 


This admirable discourse, which was printed with 


an appendix containing an account of the Society for 
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promoting Christian Knowledge, together with a list 
of the subscribers to that society, was the means of 
drawing the attention of many persons to the subject 
of national education; but still no definite plan was 
fixed on. Many of the persons who might have been 
expected, from their station, to have stood foremost in 
promoting this object, still hung back. Admitting the 
evil of Lancaster’s principles, they shrunk from oppo- 
sing him because he had been favoured with royal 
countenance. All that had been hitherto done was the 
work of a few individuals; and, successful as their 
exertions had been, it required a more general and 
powerful co-operation to place education on a national 
basis, 


* Angost 10, 1811. 

“ I was very much delighted,” writes a friend of Dr 
Bell to him at this time, “a few days since, with a 
conversation with Lord Radstock at Mr Davis's; a 
few such lords would save the nation, and yet he acts 
without hope of preferment, except in a better world. 
Would that the bishops were actuated by similar mo- 
tives! We should not then hear of so much adoration of 
the rising sun; nor would it have been replied to a 
noble lord, who observed to one of the bishops their 
inactivity in the sacred cause of educating the poor, 
when the best interests of the country were so much 
endangered‘ My good lord, what can we do, when 
the princes all support Mr Lancaster? . . . Ona 
more alarming occasion they may possibly exert their 
principles and independence: on one that more nearly 
affects the stability of our Church than the present 
eccasion, I think they never can.” 
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CHAPTER XXX. 


Lora Radstock’s “ Vision "—Lancaster’s Letters, and Dr Marsh's Replies — 
Mr Marriot’, Letter—Dr Bell’s Explanation. 


TE controversy was now brought bofore tho public 
more prominently than it had hitherto been; for, in 
the end of August, the following extraordinary rhap- 
sody, from the pen of Lord Radstock, appeared in the 
Morning Post. 


“ August 27, 1811. 


« Tue Sueersrs Awaxenrp.—A Vision. 
“ A Fragment. 


“ I had no sooner passed this last porch, than I 
found myself in a vast Gothic hall, on the one side of 
which I immediately espied, as I then conceived, the 
whole bench of bishops in a reclined posture. They 
were dressed in their robes, had their mitres on their 
heads, and were all of them seemingly in a most pro- 
found sleep. Whilst I was contemplating the singu- 
larity of this scone, a chubby-faced little man, in an 
entire drab-coloured suit and a broad-brimmed hat, came 


and placed himself directly opposite the — group, 
VOL. 11. 
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when, after eyeing them for a while with a sort of su- 
percilious and insulting air, he suddenly exclaimed, in 
a slow and sonorous tone of voice—‘ Ye slothful and 
mouldering puny dignitaries, have ye not slumbered 
your fill? But be that as it may, ye have slumbered 
long enough for my purposes; so now I command you 
to awake, and to take up this gauntlet if ye dare, for I 
here bid ye all defiance.’ On saying this, he dashed a 
seroll he had in his hand to the floor with violenco, 
and then vanished. A terrible flash of lightning in- 
stantly followed, accompanied with such a tremendous 
peal of thunder as shook the whole of the massy fabric 
to its very foundations. The reverend fathers, roused 
by the dreadful re-echoing sounds, started up all at once, 
looked aghast at each other, then turned their oyes to 
tho scroll that lay at their feet, in part unfolded. This 
sight seemed to increase thcir consternation: they 
again looked at each other with augmented signs of 
dismay, then clasping their hands as if by one accord, 
they lifted up their eyes to heaven, and the whole of 
them rushed out of the hall together, in no less appa- 
rent agony than with precipitation. 

It may readily be conceived that my own mind was 
not at this moment in the most tranquil state: to say 
the truth, I was scarcely less terrified with this scene of 
wonder than the good bishops had been. I now, in my 
turn, cast my eyes upon the seroll, when I instantly read. 
the following words—‘ Joseph Lancaster, the inventor 
of the Lancasterian system. That which followed being 
written in a much smaller hand, I could not make out; 
but in the next two lines the character was of such un- 
common magnitude, that the following words might 
have distinetly been read at double the distance—‘'To 
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be dedicated, by permission, to the Princo Regent.’ 
Fain would I have taken up the scroll to cxamine the 
whole of its contents, but a sudden fear came upon me 
each time that I attempted to move forward for the 
purpose. However, a few moments’ reflection led me 
into a general tendency of the matter, and after fetch- 
ing a deep sigh, I uttered those words—‘ Well-a-day, 
then perhaps I may yet live to sec that fatal hour, so 
forcibly and prophetically described by Joseph Lan- 
caster in his own book, p. 188, that if any particular 
sect obtained the principal care of the national system 
of education, that part would be likely to gain tho 
greatest powcr and influcnco in the state.’ At this 
moment a gontle tap on the shoulder made me suddenly 
turn to see from whenco it camo, when I perecived a 
lovely youth standing by my side clad in white, and of 
heavenly mien. He spoke as follows :—‘ Be of good 
cheer, thou friend to the Established Church, and fear 
not. Thou thinkest that thou beheldest all the reve- 
rend fathers of the bench as if entranced, but in that 
thou wort mistaken, for many were absent who never 
sleep when danger to the Church is at hand. Look to 
that pattern of virtue and goodness, that in every shapo 
benevolent and truly pious, and no less zealous prelate, 
Barrington: Behold the indefatigable, ever work. 
ing for godly ends, Burgess ; the laborious and acute 
Tomline ; that stanch pillar of the Church, Randolph; 
Dampier, the mainspring of the Society for promoting 
Christian Knowledge; and last, though not least, the 
second David, who, though he slew not a giant in sta- 
ture with a sling and stone, yet did he grind to powder 
one of gigantic form in mischief and wickedness. I 
speak of that arch-fiend, Tom Paine, of impious me- 
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mory; also the puffed-up-with-conceit, no less noto- 
rious Gibbon, whose learning and talents served but 
to render him a traitor to his God, and a hideous bea- 
con to the vainglorious and mock modern philosophers. 
These and a train of servile and despicable imitators 
did this all-vigorous and most-powerful prelate, with 
his mighty arm, level with the dust. And shall this 
great defender of the Holy Scriptures for ever lie dor- 
mant? Shall he not once again, think ye, dash 
forth his double-edged sword as the champion of 
the Established Clurch? Shall the ingenious and 
original inventor of the Madras system cease his 
hitherto unremitting and matchless labours? Shall 
the eloquent and argumentative pen of a Marsh sleep 
for ever in its new and justly acquired laurels? Shall 
tho sturdy and active Bouyer, after having been roused 
to the field of action, fly from his post ? Shall our truly 
apostolic Andrews, our Hodgsons, our Gardncrs, our 
Matthews, our Van Milderts, our Stephens, our T. G. 
Taylors, our Daubenys, our Norrises, our Gaskins, our 
Hollingsworths, our Bartons, and the numerous band 
that compose this formidable and stanch phalanx? 
I could here add to the list of worthies the name of one 
of modest worth—a layman, indefatigable in his exer- 
tions to mould the tender mind to that which is good 
in every sense; but he is as anxious to keep from the 
eye of the world his good actions, as others are to con- 
ceal their vices—who that knows him can doubt of his 
reward hereafter! In the meanwhile let the goodly work 
of Gower’s Walk speak his merits. I say, shall these, 
and the numerous band that compose this formidable 
phalanx, turn their backs on the enemy in the hour of 
danger? Perish the thought! Be calm and temperate, 
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united, steady, true to each other and yourselves, and, 
above all, true to the church. Do but this, and this vain- 
boasting, presumptuous, swerving-from-truth, motley 
harlequin, and every thing but true churchman—all his 
misguided and mislod adherents, and simple followers 
—shall be dispersed, ‘like the chaff which the wind 
scattercth away from the face of the earth;’ and the 
talisman being once broken, tho scales shall fall from the 
eyes of a most cruelly dcecived prince, and then that 
church, the main pillar of his future greatness, and the no 
less firm and surest support of our blessed constitution, 
shallrivo to sink no more.’ These angelic words had 
no sooner reached my enraptured cars than the heavenly 
mossenger spread his swift wings, and with a look of 
sweet bonignity, at the same time waving his hand as 
if to bid mo a kindly adieu, ho took his airy flight for 
the cclestial regions. Here, alas! I awoke, and found 
myself safe in my arm-chair—Z true Friend to Church 
and King.” 

At the conclusion of this “ vision” is the following 
remark by the editor of the Morning Post :—“ Tho 
above subject being of considerable importance to tho 
public, it is scarcely necessary for us to state that wo 
shall jeave our columns open to the fair and liberal dis- 
cussion of it.” 


This permission was no sooner given than Mr Lan~ 
caster availed himself of it, by addressing a serics of 
letters to “ The British Public,” in which he arrogates 
to himself the sole merit of discovering the new system. 
“It was not,” he writes in the first of theso, “ till the 
moment my venerable sovereign, his consort and family, 
sent for me, unsolicited and unexpectedly, to hear the 
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details of the system from my own mouth—it was not 
till they honoured me with their names, and with their 
patronage—that Dr Bell was dragged out of his retire- 
ment to claim a plan, the merit of which J assert is 
not his; and, but for the glitter and sound of that 
patronage, I believe he would have had no attraction 
to have left his solitude, and his occasional employ 
of planting cabbages, when, for several years, no one 
child tn the nation, no not one in his own parish, had 
the benefit of his boasted system. This is a fact to 
which himself has given a date, having had no school 
prior to the one in 1804, in his own parish; hts love 
for its poor, for education, for the children of the nation, 
may be fairly questioned from his own supineness, from 
which nothing but the pealing reports of the success of 
my plan roused him!” 

He then proceeds to quote a passage from Dr Bell’s 
third edition, in which he says—“ It is not proposed 
that the children of tho poor be educated in an expen- 
sive manner, or even taught to write and to cipher. . . . 
Parents will always be found to educate, at their own 
expenee, children enow to fill the stations which require 
higher qualifications; and there is a risk of elevating, 
by an indiscriminate education, the minds of those 
doomed to the drudgery of daily labour above their 
condition, and thereby rendering them discontented and 
unhappy in their lot.” 

This passage, which was inadvertently inserted by 
Dr Bell, is certainly quite at variance with both his 
principles and practice, as well as liable to bear a 
construction which the writer mever meant; and ac- 
cordingly Mr Lancaster takes full advantage of it, as 
if it had been the basis and principle of Dr Bell’s sys- 
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tem, instead of a casual remark. He accuses him of 
being the advocate for “ tho universal dimitation of 
knowledge,” and sets forth his own merits in glowing 
colours. The first notice we find taken of his attack, 
is in a letter to Dr Bell from Mr Watts, who says— 


September 6, 1811. 

“ Having read an extraordinary letter in the Morn- 
ing Post of yesterday, which cannot but give you some 
uneasiness should you see it, and which, from some 
quarter or another, will find its way to you, I take the 
few minutes of this very busy day to offer this frank 
opinion to you—namely, that it may, in tho end, be 
more for your mental peace and porsonal health, noé to 
enter the lists of literary controversy. 

“ But this, as well as any opinion of mine, I only 
offer as tributary to your own final judgment, to which 
I submit it in the event, 

“ The style of the letter, so published and so 
strangely expressed, will perhaps, in the result, be its 
own refutation, in such respects as affect yourself. The 
principal edgo of its severity is not against an indivi- 
dual, but against many individuals, against a great 
body, who are able to defend their order and the Esta- 
blishment. ce 

“ Tf you read the letter which has given rise to mine, 
you will find a construction put upon a passage in your 
tract which it was not intended to bear, but which, in 
the perversion of an antagonist, tt will bear, and it has 
caused the name of “ Mandeville” and “ Bell” to be 
paired together by an unjust sophistry. However, it 
is to be deplored that Dr Bell, the friend of the poor, 
the harbinger of the best benefits to them, by bringing 
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instruction within their reach, and who countenances 
writing and arithmetic, should inadvertently have 
seemed to discountenance both these acquirements, and 
to express it in words so liable to misapplication as 
“doomed to drudgery,’ &c.; this handle bas been 
seized and insidiously distorted, and turned to the dis- 
credit of its author, . . . peer? | Tepeat my 
counsel, respectfully submitting i it to your superior ver- 
dict ; that it will be more conducive to your health and 
happiness to be passive in controversy, and active (as 
you ever will be) in the culture of the young minds, 
and to leave to your friends and advocates your pure 
cause. ‘ Magna est veritas ot preevalebit.’” 


“ T cannot sufficiently thank you,” says Dr Bell, in 
reply to this letter, “ for the kind interest which you 
always take in whatevor relates to the new system of 
education and its author, and especially for the very 
friendly counsel and salutary advice on the occasion of 
the paper in the Morning Post. It was sent to me, 
and read to me by our friend in Durham, with whom I 
happened to be at the time; and without looking at it 
further, I left it in the hands of another friend, to satisfy 
his curiosity, as mine fully was. 

“Tf I had felt any disposition to swerve from my 
constant resolution of not engaging in polemical divi- 
nity or controversial writing, I should have been much 
wanting to your kind interposition, as well as what I 
consider due to the truth and to myeelf, if I had taken 
up the eudgels with such an adversary, so regardless, I 
must say, of veracity.” 

Meanwhile, Mr Watts had heard that Dr Marsh in- 
tended to undertake Dr Beli’s vindication, and thinking 
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it desirable that he should fully understand what the 
Doetor’s meaning was in the passage on which Mr 
Lancaster had so strongly animadverted, wrote to him 
on the subject; in answer to which Dr Marsh thus 
observed—* I return you many thanks for your kind 
letter and its inclosure. It is, indeed, lamentable that 
Dr Bell was ever induced to insort tho paragraph which 
has done him so much harm—a paragraph amie in- 
consistent with his principle of tuition. 

* Something must be done to vindicate the aystom 
of Dr Bell in this respect, or all our offorts to promoto 
it will be useless. I do not despair of success, not~ 
withstanding the unfortunate paragraph. I have drawn 
up several lotters on the subjoct, the first of which 
goes by this night’s post for insertion in the same paper, 
with my own name, wherein Mr Lancaster's attack was 
made, I hope it will bo inserted on Saturday, or, at the 
latest, on Monday.” 

In Mr Lancaster’s second letter of September 9th, he 
had spoken as follows of Dr Marsh’s sormon—“ Much 
has been said about Professor Marsh. His reward awaits 
him; he will not be disappointed! Infatuated man, to 
stand up among seven thousand childron and say not one 
word of love or religious instruction to them! What will 
the nation say to such a want of Christian charity in a 
man professing himself a Christian minister? ‘ If aman 
see his brother have neod, and have no compassion on 
him, how dwelleth the love of God in him?? What a 
glorious sight! Seven thousand children hailing the 
morning of an annual solemnity, honourable to the 
Church of England, and to the munificence of tho 
British nation; athirst for religious instruction, and, 
alas, not one word of religious instruction given to their 
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receptive minds! The pulpit, too, the vehicle of slan- 
der! Theconsecrated ground, and none other, thought 
worthy for the champion of defamation to launch forth 
lis invective from! To attack a man by name who 
cannot reply in the seme way: How handsome! how 
courageous! The professed messenger of the gospel 
of peace polluting a temple of worship, damping the 
arising of pealing anthems from hearts full of praise to 
God for so glorious a mercy, devoting his sermon to 
the exhibition of his spleen against an individual who 
does not even know him; an individual, too, whose 
work is considered by interesting alarmists as danger- 
ous to their repose, solely because, as a friend of youth, 
he devotes his life to the education of poor children in 
the knowledge of all that Christ, with the patriarchs 
and apostles, lived and died to do, to say, and make 
known.” 

This attack Dr Marsh does not condescend to notice, 
further than by stating, that it is his intention to con- 
duct the controversy in his own name, and that then 
Mr Lancaster will perceive that he is ready to combat 
him on equal terms, adding—“ He will have less reason 
to complain of my sermon at St Paul's, in which ho 
thinks it was ungenerous to notice him from the pul- 
pit, as he could not reply to me in the same way. Mr 
Lancaster, however, knows that a church is not the 
only place where a lecture may be given on education, 
that when a sermon is printed its publicity is derived 
from the press, and that the press is as open to Mr 
Lancaster, as to me.” He then, in a series of six 
letters, undertakes to vindicate Dr Bell’s system from 
the aspersions cast upon it. Having overthrown in his 
sermon Mr Lancaster's arguments, that the neutral 
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character of his religious instruction, if not favourable, 
is not hostile to the Church Establishment, he now 
proceeds to show that Mr Lancaster’s system has no 
advantage, either in its mechanism or construction; 
that Dr Bell’s is, in principle and practice, equally ox- 
tensive ; and that, so far from really applying a pro- 
scriptive principle to writing and arithmetic, both 
the one and the other are taught in the schools whore his 
system is adopted—that the boasted superiority in ox- 
tensiveness of instruction is devoid of foundation; and 
that, therefore, the argument derived from religion must 
turn the scale in favour of Dr Bell, with all who aro 
attached to the present Establishment. 

Dr Marsh having concluded his vindication, Mr 
Marriot was desirous of appearing in the lists against 
Lancaster. “ The newspapers,” he writes to Dr 
Bell, “ evidently court documents on this subject of 
universal curiosity; and, as the race has begun, they 
should be crammed with them from our sido, as they 
certainly will be from the other. I only wait for in- 
formation from you on that part of Lancaster's impu- 
dent attack upon yourself, which rolates to tho four 
salaried masters in the Madras school. I am sure you 
can answer it, and with your aid on this point I ain 
not afraid to say that I can answer all the rest.” In 
reply-to this Dr Bell gave him the required informa- 
tion, together with many references to his publica- 
tions, and he added—* As to any thing done in this 
country by A. B., it is not to be mentioned, bocause, 
independently of it, the system rests on a discovery 
which, once made, the author claims with all its fruits. 
A. B. sticks to the original discovery, and to the brief 
report which was written in India. In it every thing 
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will be found to the point, and nothing is wanted bo- 
yond it.” 

A long letter, from Mr Marriot’s pen, was accord- 
ingly published in both the Morning Post and Courier, 
after which a groat number of letters appeared in tho 
papers on both sides. About this time wo find the 
following explanation of the passage concerning the 
limitation of the education of the poor, in a letter from 
Dr Bell to Mr Watts :-— 


« The Madras system of cducation, and its capabili- 
ties, stand altogether independent of the author's sen- 
timents or wishes in regard to the application of them ; 
and, had his opinions been what they are represonted 
to bo by those who know better, the engine of his in- 
vention would not bo one whit less useful or less power- 
ful in toaching writing and arithmetic. If, indeed, he 
had ever refused instruction to the poor in writing and 
arithmetic in any school where the managers would 
admit it, it would be lamentable that the man, who had 
spent his life in devising a machine, should be so want- 
ing to his own contrivance as to withdraw it from the 
very use for which it seems to have been contrived. 
‘This, however, would take nothing from its usefulness 
in the hands of others. The machine is given to the 
world. He has no patent for it, and they may use it as 
they please. How I have used it, and what my senti- 
ments are in regard to the use of it, are well known; 
and to none better than to those who industriously mis- 
represent them. Every school in which I have entered 
will speak for me. So far, indeed, did I go, that my 
career was nearly checked by a clamour, that I was an 
enthusiastic speculator, secking to instruct the poor of 
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this country in the sciences and higher branches of 
study, as I had done the pupils of the Madras Asylum. 
It was in answer to this accusation, or intended as an 
answer to this accusation, that, in pleading for schools 
of industry, I said, ‘ It was not proposed, &c. But, 
in owning the effect of an indiscriminate education, I 
spoke, or meant to speak, of the higher branches of 
education, and not of writing and arithmetic, thoughIam 
sorry to see that the words admit of that construction. 
At that period I had the high promise of obtaining 
what I asked, if I did not ask too much; but it scems 
I did ask too much, and not too littlo, and was left tn 
the lurch. But if, on the other hand, I had succeeded, 
what a progress would have boon made beforo this timo, 
towards writing and arithmetic among all the poor! 
But, after all, shall one insulated and detached sentence 
be so construed, as to give the lic to every word a man 
has uttered or written, to the whole tenor and practice 
of his life?—and all be blotted out, and one unhappy 
expression be interproted, not by himself, but by the 
enemies of the Church for their own purposes?” . 


In Mr Watts’ reply, after some remarks on the pas- 
sage in question, and on Dr Marsh’s defence, he thus 
proceeds to speak more generally :— 


“ 38, Portland Place, September 26, 1811, 
“ It is mach to be lamented that the government did 
not give more patronage to the education of the people. 
Itwas a national act in Scotland, the last act of the Scotch 
national legislature, and it has done credit to ita authors, 
and might have suggested similar measures to the Bri- 
tish senate. But, as the state did not attend to it, it 
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became so much the more obligatory on the hierarchy. 
And, in this view of the subject, we may perhaps be 
allowed to consider (under a certain construction) the 
good society in Bartlett’s Buildings (the Society for 
promoting Christian Knowledge) as representative of 
both Church and State in this particular; because, by 
their own constitution, they had declared that their 
first and principal method was to procure and encou- 
rage the erecting of charity schools in all parts of the 
kingdom. . . . . . That this venerable society 
has done many good works, is most true; but that it 
has done as much as was necessary or consistent with 
their declaration, is not equally so, and the consequence 
of their remissness is now apparent, The advantage 
has been taken by an active sectarist, who has sedu- 
lously procured and encouraged the erecting of charity 
schools in many parts of the kingdom, and has, in his 
acute discernment, perceived that schools could not be 
opened without masters or teachers; and he has pro- 
vided a seminary to qualify them to go out and under- 
take the charge. It is understood, by his printed 
declarations, that he has thus instructed a considerable 
number; and it appears that persons in the country 
disposed to establish schools, send to his seminary, of 
course, for a supply of teachers. 

“ It is not necessary to use words to point out who 
should have taken precedence in this work—1who should 
have prepared teachers of an approved description, not 
only qualified in reading, writing, and arithmetic, but 
in the knowledge of the Catechism, (proscribed at the 
other place,) and in the principles of the Church, 
(counteracted there.) . . - + The intrepid 
herald (Dr Marsh) has sounded the trumpet and pro- 
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claimed the cause. The reflecting part of the com- 
munity are apprised of the state of things; and now a 
well-ordered plan, emanating from a venerable society, 
whose very title or prerogative has been the guardian- 
ship of charity schools, and whose professed first 
and principal method has ever been avowed from their 
origin to procure and encourage the erection of charity 
schools in all parts of the kingdom, may, under tho 
favour of Divine providence, produce a happy result to 
the general welfare.” 

Dr Bell, in a letter to Mr Marriot at this time, 
speaking of Dr Marsh, says—* By the by, I hope 
to surprise him whenever I have tho honour of meet- 
ing with him, by an interpretation of the ill-fated 
and ill-worded passago, which, with all his ability and 
ingenuity, he could not hit on, and nono else has 
hit on, because it depends on a knowledge of facta, 
and allegations, and accusations about my intentions 
at the time, which no one could now develope with- 
out being told, and going back to that time—an in- 
terpretation which will show it less inconsistent than 
it appears, and has been represented, even by those 
most desirous of construing it favourably. I much 
admire that any person should be so acute as to 
explore, and bring forward, the general defence in the 
very way I intended, of all my speculations, (suited to 
the then state of things, and of mens’ minds,) which 
followed these words—‘ Here my experiment ends!’ 
None but Dr Marsh could have made this discovery. 
For the rest I have no room. I only say, without 
adverting to the context, and the drift of my declama- 
tion, (for argument I cannot call it,) that I was 
generally accused, as you know, of enthusiasm, and the 
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most dangerous designs of educating all the poor at 
the public expense, in all the sciences said to be taught 
at the Asylum at Egmore—of entertaining my Utopian 
schemes for the universal diffusion of general know- 
ledge, not meaning, whatever the unlucky construction 
may be, reading and writing, but what general 
knowledge actually does mean—literature and science. 
I was also alleged to wish for an ‘ indiscriminate 
education’ for the poor and for the rich, in letters and 
science: and it was of such purposes I spoke, or meant 
to speak, I had no apprehension (and, therefore, did 
not weigh my words on that side) of being accused of 
wishing for, and asking, too little, nor has any one 
ever brought that accusation against me, but for other 
purposes than setting forth the truth. I am not, how- 
ever, ignorant, that there is more than enough in the 
whole paragraph (even aftor I shall have explained its 
context and drift) for my enemies to take hold of, 
and perhaps to puzzle my advocates to defend, It is 
only you, and those who know me as you do, that know 
how much I have sacrificed to truth and consistency, 
without which no man, in the long ran, will ever 
accomplish any great object, or bring about any general 
reformation.” 

The subject was now, and had been previously, taken 
up by several Reviews. A most violent article against 
Dr Bell appeared in the Edinburgh Review for Nov. 
1810, which was replied to in 1812 by the British 
Review. An article also appeared about this time 
by my father in the Quarterly Review, which, in 
1812, he much enlarged, and published in a small 
octavo, under the title of “ The Origin, Nature, and 
Object of the New System of Education.” 
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CHAPTER XXXL 


Schoolmasters’ Soclety—Meetings and Proposals for establishing » Metro. 
politan Society—Mr Boayer’s Plan—Final Constitution of the National 
Society. 


Wuuz this controversy was going on, the cause was 
gradually progressing in other ways. A “ School- 
masters’ Society” was in progress of formation, whieb, 
thongh of little ultimate importance, was still a link in 
the chain, This club or society was to be composed 
of schoolmasters who taught on the Madras system— 
none others being eligible; and was chiefly intended as 
a sort of benefit club for the support of the members 
when sick or superannuated, and for the relief of their 
wives and children. Dr Bell, having been informed of 
its establishment, wrote the following letter to the 
members :— 


. “ Hartlepool, October 4, 2811. 
“« My Friends, 

“T feel a deep interest in your society, and I 
hear with great satisfaction the progress which you 
make; but, in regard ‘to the measures most advisable 
for you to pursue to promote its growth and success, I 
do not presume to think that I can suggest any thing 
that will not be better done by the able ae worthy 
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counsellors and associates who happily take a lead 
in your concerns. But I know you too well to enter- 
tain a doubt of your indulging me, if I avail myself’ 
of the privilege which you have often granted to my 
long experience, of repeating to you at this important 
crisis, an observation which I think it of the utmost 
importance to be deeply impressed on your minds and 
hearts, as you value the satisfaction and approbation of 
the directors and visitors of your schools, the profit and 
delight of your pupils, and your own ease and comfort. 
On you, my friends, much depends, not only as to the 
present race of poor children, but also to future genera- 
tions, who will experience the benefit of what you are 
now doing,” 

He then, after laying down a number of rules for 
conducting and managing schools, &c., proceeds— 

“I purpose being in town erelong, if it be only to 
visit you, my friends; and if the above rules be atrict~ 
ly and undeviatingly observed from the time of your 
receiving this letter, we shall have a pleasure in meet- 
ing, even more than heretofore. If any of you have not 
yet experienced the gratification which yourselves and 
your pupils might derive from the benefit of perfect 
instruction, I promise you that it will exceed what 
you can before have imagined, 

“ With every good wish for you and your pupils’ 
welfare, I am, gentlemen, your sincere friend, 

“ A. Bru.” 


’ Dr Bell afterwards became an honorary member of 
this society, and an annual subscriber to it of four 
guineas, It is not, however, necessary to enter further 
into its history here. 
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Meantime those friends of the cause who were desi- 
rous of establishing a “ National Institution,” had not 
relaxed their efforts. A meeting had been held on the 
16th of May, previous to which Mr Marriot had drawn 
up a paper, which had been submitted to the arch- 
bishop, whose chaplain, Dr Barton, thus wrote to him 
the day following the meeting— 


; * Lambeth Palace, May 17, 1811. 
* Dear Siz, 

“ Your absence from the meeting yesterday was a 
disappointment to me, and I was truly sorry for the 
cause. I had previously submitted your paper to the 
consideration of his grace, who expressed his approba- 
tion of the plan generally, but seemed to doubt whe- 
ther it called the attention of the public in a way euffi- 
ciently pointed. I observed to him that it was a sim- 
ple statement of facts, making known the priority of 
Dr Bell’s claim. It is also, I might have added, in 
perfect harmony with the publications of our friend, 
who studiously kept out of sight that there was a com- 
petitor. My opinion, however, is, that active exer- 
tion alone will meet the danger. These are the means 
by which the opposing party have attained their pre- 
sent alarming size. Equal activity must be employed 
on oar side. But how? In the very way pointed out 
by our friend full four years ago—through the hierarchy 
itself. From Lambeth palace the stream might be 
conveyed in 2 regular, established, and acknowledged 
course, to the remotest and most obscure corners of the 
Kingdom. In its immediate neighbourhood also might 
bave been formed, according to the original plan of the 
same mind, a seminary for teachers qualified to carry 
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the system into effect, wherever their services might be 
required. 

“ Dr Bell is to have an audience of the archbishop 
on Sunday. Will it not be better to wait till you are 
acquainted with the result of the conference ?” 


What took place on this occasion does not appear. 
But, on the 4th of July, another meeting was held, of 
which Mr Marriot gives the following account in a let- 
ter to Dr Bell, who had returned to Durham :— 


“ London, July 5, 1811. 
« My much-loved Friend, 

“ You will probably have a much better report of 
our proceedings yesterday from Davis or Mr Bouyer ; 
but I must send you a hasty sketch. We had a very 
small meeting—only nine persons, but those certainly 
choice ones—and five of them (Messrs Bouyer, Mat- 
thias, Norris, Cumming, and Bowles,) are on Monday 
to prepare a circular for distribution, explaining the 
society’s objects. I believe we shall not advertise till 
we have gained a considerable list of names. Norris 
is desired by the archbishop to report to him every 
thing, and received so much encouragement in an inter- 
view last Monday, that he intends requesting his grace 
to recommend ail the bishops of his province to join 
the society. He assured Norris that he had lately ox- 
pressed his sentiments, as fully and freely as he did at 
Bartlett's Buildings, to every one of the royal family, 
who had patronized the system of L. If this is any 
thing like truth, good must come of it, We had Dr 
Price, (your bishop’s nephew,) Mr Powell, rector of 
Hornden in Essex, and Davis, at the dinner, besides 
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those I have mentioned above. Lord Kenyon and the 
Bishop of Durham deputed Bouyer and myself to eub- 
scribe what we pleased for them; and Lord Kenyon 
sent a long string of hints for resolutions, which we all 
liked. One of them obtained from Davis a very useful 
offer to the society, viz. that of his committee rooms for 
a day residenco for our secretary, a person we must 
certainly obtain without delay. Till we have any other 
metropolitan exemplar of the system besides G. Walk, 
no residence can be more appropriate for the secretary. 
But I trust we soon shall have a central public semi- 
nary. Mr Bouyer persuaded us that the conversion of 
the present race of masters by fair lure was more likely 
to prove practicable, than the training up a set of young 
men to fill their places; but this was reported to be 
contrary to your opinion. In many instances, where 
the masters are very old, they must; it was allowed, be 
pensioned off. Bouyer’s charge is in the press, and a 
proof of Marsh’s sermon was exhibited at Bartlett's 
Buildings last Tuesday.” 


Shortly after this Mr Davis writes thus to Dr Bell 
concerning these proceedings—“ We have had two 
meetings on the subject of the new society for encou- 
raging the spread of the system, and for assisting the 
schoolmasters, I am well aware that it is no easy 
matter to combine every thing needful, so as to go 
forth with eclat ; but I really think something will now 
be done. I find Mr Norris able, zealous, persevering, 
and independent. The archbishop has not yet been 
decisive; but he is most vigorously pushed ta give his 
patronage. I understand he offers money, but declares 
against taking any step that may appear to be in 
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opposition to the Prince Regent. It is not quite clear 
that the Society for promoting Christian Knowledge 
may not be the proper and ready instrument for effect- 
ing every thing that is desirable, and it is by some 
thought they oughé to be first formally requested to 
undertake the work. Dr Marsh’s sermon is ont. I 
daresay the clergy in your neighbourhood will read and 
spread it. It is a powerful production. The notice 
taken of your Whitechapel friends and their reports, 
cannot fail of being truly gratifying—if they wished 
any reward in this world, they certainly have it. What 
can be greater than in hearing from high authorities 
that they have been instrumental in the support of 
their own pure Church establishment? If this sermon 
is read by those who onght to read it, the new, or the 
renovated society will find but little difficulty in carry- 
ing forward all their plans. I anticipate a grand school 
to receive, accommodate, and instruct masters from all 

to furnish means to all who want them, and to 
provide for the cases of superannuations, orphans, and 
widows.” 

In all these proceedings and suggestions Dr Bell 
appears to have taken a deep interest; and though 
then far distant from the scene of action, he continually 
assisted those who were more immediately engaged in 
forwarding this object with his advice and encourage- 
ment. ‘“ My proposal,” he writes to Mr Davis early 
in August, “ would be, not to omit in your schemes 
the giving immediate encouragement to meritorious 
masters, and so, to create such, there should be a quar- 
terly, half-yearly, or annual report of every master, 
and of the progress of his school, authenticated by 
visitors ; prizes should be given to those who culti- 
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vate the infant mind and immortal spirit, and not be 
confined to beautiful flowers and fat oxen. . . 
‘We shall never thrive as we ought, till we have one 
school in perfect order in the metropolis, where masters 
may be trained, and to which they may be referred.” 

And again, soon afterwards, he says‘ What we have 
wanted ever since I entered Whitechapel school, and 
what we want more and more, is masters; the way to 
obtain them, (and they are the groundwork, or ought 
to be, of every plan from every quarter,) is by having 
two in constant training, I say, in Gower’s Walk 
school, so that when one gocs another may succeed. 
They are only to be found by advertisements, in which 
qualifications and charactor are to be particularly speci- 
fied, all their expenses to be borne while training, and 
to be sent out as called for, and most requisite. This 
surely, so exceedingly desirable, might be begun with, 
and if more than two were admitted in the first instance 
it were still better. Through them your school might 
be rendered perfect in all its branches.” 

The next information we find on this subject is in a 
letter from Mr Norris to Mr Davis, in which he says 
— am glad to see by your former letter that you 
concur in opinion with myself and several others, whose 
opinions are of much more value than mine, that wo 
cannot do better than commit ourselves to the guidance 
of Dr Marsh, in the momentous design we are project- 
ing; and I have much pleasure in assuring you, that 
he enters with all the zeal of the most fervent amongst 
us into our design, and at the same time displays 
every talent requisite for building it upon a substantial 
basis, and for carrying it on to perfection, He has 
bestowed uncommon pains upon the circular wo are 
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preparing, having first, as I told you, sent up a 
rough draft entirely of his own, and having patiently 
considered and reconsidered alterations and improve- 
ments which have been submitted to him, and having 
set himself down doggedly to work upon every hint that 
has been suggested. In a few days I hope a few proofs 
of the circular will be struck off, that it may be privately 
circulated amongst a few persons, to have the benefit 
of their remarks previous to its publication. What 
Lord Radstock suggests I trust Mr Rivington will 
attend to, as much benefit may be expected from it, 
This experience has proved; for the idea originated 
with me, and I published it in the Chelmsford and 
Ipswich papers, and I know it has promoted much 
conversation upon the question in the counties.” 

This letter Mr Davis enclosed to Dr Bell for his 
information, observing at the same time—“ This great 
society is so likely to go beyond any thing the school- 
masters had contemplated, and is likely to take so much 
time to complete, that they appear to be better satisfied 
to go on with their own benefit plan.” 

On the 27th of this month a meeting was accord- 
ingly held, at which a prospectus for a new society was 
agreed to, and a variety of resolutions entered into, 
among which were the following :—“ That it should be 
called the Metropolitan Society for promoting the Edu- 
cation of the Poor in the Principles of the Established 
Church, according to the system invented and practised 
by the Rev. Dr Bell... .. 

« That for the purpose of supplying masters wherever 
they taay be wanted, a central institution be established 
in the metropolis, at which the present masters of the 
parochial and charity schools, as also any othor masters 
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who are members of the Church of England, if they are 
willing to learn the new method of instruction, shall 
receive every encouragement and assistance... . . 

“ That the executive power of this society be vested 
in a president, vice-presidents, and a committee consist- 
ing of persons subscribing ono guinea annually, or ten 
guineas at one time, and being membors of the Society 
for promoting Christian Knowledge; of whom one- 
third shall be beneficed clergymen, having thoir prin- 
cipal residence in or near the metropolis, . . . . 

“ That copies of these proceedings be sent to the 
Most Rev. the Archbishops and the Right Rev. tho 
Bishops, with letters respectfully soliciting their patron- 
age of this society.” Agrceably with the last resolution, 
Dr Marsh communicated the contents of this prospectus 
to the archbishops and bishops, applying first to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, who not only promised hia 
most cordial support, but assured them that they should 
be patronized by the Prince Regent, with whom ho 
had communicated on the subject. 

“The Archbishop of York,” writes Dr Marsh to 
Lord Kenyon at this time, “ is zealous for the society, 
aleo the Bishop of Ely. The Bishop of London likewise 
promises his support, but with his usual circumspection, 
if placed in proper hands, which I trust it will. The 
Bishop of Norwich also is hearty in the cause, as well as 
the Bishop of Bristol. I have received also this morning 
a letter full of good wishes from the Bishop of Win- 
chester. From the other bishops I have not yet heard, 
but expect answers daily.” 

Notwithstanding this apparent progress, there was 
still some uncertainty on the subject. “ It now seems,” 
says Mr Marriot in a letter to Dr Marsh, “ that 
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Norrie’s* communication of good tidings from the 
Bishop of London (of which I think I apprized you) 
‘was not quite correct. The archbishop’s request was 
only general, and the Regent’s answer of course of the 
same kind. By this time, however, according to what 
the Bishop of E. told Lord R. last Saturday, I trust 
the primate has done all that was wanted, by a personal 
interview with the Regent.” 

And a few days later, he writes—* The Prince has 
accepted, and we hoped yesterday to appear to-morrow 
in the Morning Post. It is thought due to the late 
sacrifices of the editor, to give him our first advertise- 
ment alone, and to order an immense impression for 
our use for general circulation.” 

Thore still, however, seems to have been some deli- 
cacy in bringing the Prince Regent’s name forward in 
this advertisement. In a Jetter written at this time by 
Mr Marriot to Lord Kenyon, he says—* I am led to 
hope, that when the subscription list is printed and ad- 
vertised, the Regent will occupy his proper place. It 
seems they have been acting with intended delicacy in 
the late advertisements, because they had not accepted 
the gracious offer, but they had requested tf, and with 
royalty we do not stick to the common rules of con- 
tracts. I wish we may not have offended his Royal 
Highness.” 

While these arrangements had been making in Lon- 
don, Mr Bouyer, who, having been present at some of 
the early meotings which had been held, had returned 
to Durham, had been also forming a plan for a society 
for the promotion of national education, not being aware 


* Mr Norris had undertaken the office of secretary to the society, pro 
fem, 
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of the progress which had been made in London since 
his departure. 

The chief features of this scheme were—That the 
society was to consist of annual subscribers, limited to five 
shillings each ; that benefactors of £5, and under £10, 
were to be governors as long as they continued annual 
subseribers ; and that benefactors of £10 and upwards 
were to be governors for life. As soon as the governors 
for life should amount to twenty-five, each of them was 
to undertake to procure three other governors, (bene- 
factors of £5 or upwards.) The number of governors 
being thus increased to one hundred, each of the said 
governors should engage to procure eight annual sub- 
scribers, of either sex, willing to be admitted on the like 
condition of procuring each three annual subscribers ; 
and lastly, these twenty-four new subscribers should 
each procure an additional subscriber. All subscribers 
afterwards were to be earnestly requested to endeavour 
to extend the society in their respective neighbourhoods, 
but were not to be under any particular engagement as 
to time or number,” 

As soon as the above recited part of the plan should 
be executed, a general meeting of governors was to be 
called in London, to choose a treasurer and other officers, 
and to deliberate on the best mode of forwarding the 
intentions of the society. 

A copy of this plan he forwarded to Mr Davis, with 
a letter requesting him to appoint a meeting at which it 
might be read and discussed, and proposing, at the same 
time, “ that Mr Bowles’ intended circular, or an abridge- 
ment of it, or extracts from Dr Marsh’s sermon, or his 
owncharge, or any other compilation, showing the danger 
of Lancaster’s proceedings in a clear and forcible man- 
ner,” together with “a short acconnt of the intentions 
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of the society,” should be drawn up and sent round 
to the clergy and others, as a necessary preliminary 
step. 

Neither the scheme nor the letter accompanying it 
are dated in the copies sent to Dr Bell; but from an 
allusion to it in a letter from Dr Bell to Mr Davis, 
of August 6, it is evident that it must have been 
prior to that time. “Mr Bouyer’s scheme,” he says, 
“you have received. It requires his energetic presence. 
Without the conviction of those into whose harids it 
may go, that it is practicable, their best exertions will 
not be drawn forth. He feels all the enthusiasm of an 
inventor, and without enthusiasm nothing can be done 
with effect ; and even with enthusiasm there must be 
co-operation.” 

And again, on the 27th of August, in a letter to my 
father, he says, “ 1 cannot deny myself the satisfaction 
of informing you, that there are several schemes on the 
tapis for spreading religious instruction through the 
church. In none of them do I take the lead, or even 
a part, so as to commit myself. One of them, by Mr 
Bouyer, I send confidentially to you. It has been in 
the hands of the Prime Minister, for the purpose of 
obtaining his authority for its circulation under a go- 
vernment cover. He has corrected it most properly, 
(by altering what alluded to the sanction of the Prince 
Regent and his royal brothers to the L******n schools, ) 
with a view of putting it into the hands of the Prince, 
and of informing him on a subject where he thinks he 
had acted inadvertently. That, in the end, justice will 
be done and the truth prevail, I entertain little doubt.” 

« Bouyer’s plan,” writes Mr Marriot to Dr Bell, “ is 
incomparable, except as to his selection of twenty-five 
pioneers, who ought to be, as I have told him, all public 
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men. Lord Kenyon has accepted a place in the first 
list, and has applied to others of similar or higher rank 
to do the same, and put B. in the way to do more. I 
have begged to join the seventy-five, and must positively 
decline any higher honour.” 

Matters did not, however, long proceed so smoothly ; 
and as might have been expected, where two different 
plans came, as it were, in contact, some misunderstand- 
ing arose between the two parties. The following long 
letter from Mr Bouyer to Mr Norris, (the acting secre- 
tary for the metropolitan society, ) will show clearly how 
the case stood, and what was the difforence between the 
two opposing schemes. 


“ Dear Sir, “1811. 

“ T cannot help expressing some concern and 
regret, that for want of a freer and more open commu- 
nication of the measures you were taking, T found my- 
self not only deprived of the opportunity of suggesting 
my thoughts upon your plan beforo its publication, 
which probably would have been but of little use, but 
chiefly that my total ignorance of your proceedings has 
been the cause of my going on with mine, to a degrea 
which has given a great deal of unnecessary trouble and 
some disappointment to several gentlemen, many of 
them of high rank, and all of great respectability, who 
honoured my proposal (visionary as it seems to have 
appeared to my friends in London) with their most 
flattering approbation, and were even sanguine in their 
hopes of its success. My wish was to establish, not 
metropolitan, but a national society for the education of 
the poor. I had contrived a mechanism for it, which 
vas ready mounted, and the materials for which I col- 
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lected with a good deal of labour, time, and expense. 
But I beg leave to assure you that I could, with the 
utmost cheerfulness, lay them by with much similar lum- 
ber, remaining from other ineffectual projects, and co- 
operate zealously for the accomplishment of your views, 
if they were consistent with, or reconcilable to, those 
broad principles upon which I have hitherto acted. As 
it is, my reliance on your candour does not permit me to 
suppose that you will be offended with me for declining 
to recommend what I cannot approve, or charge me with 
obstinacy for adhering to my grounds of dissent, though 
I should fail to convince you of their solidity. They 
are as follows :— 

“ This plan may be well calculated for the meridian 
of London, but I do not suppose it will (nor, to say the 
truth, do I think it ought to) succeed without very con- 
siderable amendments, The adoption of the new sys- 
tem of education will involve local exigencies, which 
cannot be fully known, nor easily described to the inha- 
bitants of London, who are always miserably deficient 
in the knowledge of country affairs, Great expenses 
must be incurred for buildings, considerable annual sums 
must be raised for pay of mastors, fuel, stationary, 
rewards to teachers, &c. All these are great under- 
takings, quite out of the reach of any general society, and 
must, in each place, be provided for on the spot where 
they are wanted by those immediately concerned. It 
cannot be supposed that the persons who have either 
made euch sacrifices, or are preparing for them, will 
make themselves dependent on any society in London 
for those minor succours which may be expected from 
the union of schools, and which they have readier and 
better means of effecting at, or near, home. I will con- 
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prospectus, and these almost the only ones which will 
call for any expenditure worth mentioning—benofit 
society for schoolmasters and families—instruction of 
masters—supply of books and tracts. 

* 1, How could a schoolmasters’ association be formed 
in London, from which the objects of its relief, in distant 
parts of the country, could reap any certain, permanent, 
or equitable advantage? How could its funds be so 
applied at a distance as to provide for real merit, and 
guard against fraudulent applications ? 

“2. For what assignable reasons should candidates 
for instruction in the new mode of teaching, put them- 
selves or the society to the expense of a London journey 
to attend the central school, and remain in that expen- 
sive place two or three months, when the inhabitants 
of the north may have recourse to- the Bishop of 
Durham’s munificent foundation at Auckland, and 
those of the west to the school springing up in the 
diovess of Exeter, and when, all over England, every 
school, when established, may serve as a seminary for 
the masters wanted in its neighbourhood ? 

“3, As to the supply of books, it has of late been 
discovered, that the tracts most in use may be reprinted 
in the country, in a more convenient form for the 
Madras schools, and at little more than half the price 
at which the Society for promoting Christian Know- 
ledge can afford them to its members, which would be 
an advisable step if it saved only the carriage. Is it 
then to be believed that in these, or any other instances 
where property is concerned, the people of the country 
will subscribe their money to a society in London, to 
which they must afterwards turn humble suitors, under 
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the disadvantage of becoming competitors with those 
whose circumstances, from their vicinity, will of course 
make a far deeper impression on the minds of the ad- 
ministrators in London? Are the gentlemen who pro- 
pose such schemes aware of the daily increasing com- 
plaints occasioned throughout the kingdom, by the over- 
grown influence through which almost every county in 
England is governed by a junta, holding its meetings at 
gome tavern, or other place of rendezvous, in the metro- 
polis, and more and more excluding the resident gentry, 
clergy, and yeomanry from that share which they may 
reasonably expect in the management and control of 
their own concerns? And do they really believe that 
with such feelings of grievance, whether real or imagi- 
nary, the country will lay itself under contribution to 
encourage the transaction in London of any business, 
of which the inhabitants of the several diocesses would 
be infinitely better qualified to judge on the spot? 
How, then, will the plan of the Metropolitan Society 
for Education be received? where the very first notice 
of it is accompanied by laws, attempted to be made 
fundamental by the enactment of the unknown pro- 
jectors, the express purport of which laws is, to 
exclude the country subscribers from any possible 
share in the administration and distribution of the 
funds which they are thus called upon to furnish, 
without so much as a mention of any diocesan or other 
country society or committee : all to be managed by a 
fixed committee in London, in which no country sub- 
scribers can have a vote, unless, first, he be also a member 
of a society, the late proceedings of which are far from 
meeting with general approbation even of its warmest 
friends and well-wishers ; second, unless he also suc- 
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ceed in his endeavours to become a member of that 
committee, and after all, as if these restrictions, exclu- 
sions, and discouragements were insufficient to keep 
country folks at a distance, one third part of thia so 
prematurely described committee, must consist of cler- 
gy resident in London. Suroly the facilities of their 
attendance should, by the Fellows of Sion College, &c., 
be considered as a very sufficient security for their 
obtaining what others would call an undue preponde- 
rance, in 2 concern acknowledged to be national. 
“These, my dear sir, aro my objections to the 
metropolitan society, as announced in the prospectus 
with which you have favoured mo. If they could be 
obviated by any modifications which you, or the gontle- 
men acting with you, may think of, I should be very 
glad to hear from you on this interesting subject; if not, 
with hearty and sincere good wishes for the success of 
the grand object which we all have in view, I shall feel 
it necessary to confine my little operations and contri- 
butions to that small circle in which alone I can hope 
that they will produce any perceptible advantage.” 


In his reply to this letter, Mr Norris, after vindicating 
himeelf and his associates in London from the charge 
of a want of openness in communicating with Mr 
Bouyer, proceeds to defend the plan of a metropolitan 
society, upon the ground that they had not laid them- 
selves under the restrictions Mr Bouyer complained of, 
and that in their title they “had provided, though 
unobtrusively, for a ramification, should it be deemed 
expedient, into every corner of the kingdom.” “ Our 
work,” he went on to say, “ we considered as limited 
to merely laying the foundation, and sketching the 
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outline of the plan, and the superstructure will be mat- 
ter of consideration for the committee, when the society 
is embodied ; and I am perfectly certain it is the goneral 
desire of all with whom I am acting, and they now 
become a host, without any personal considerations or 
prepossessions, to rear auch an edifice as shall, in the most 
effectual way, accomplish the grand object—the general 
dissemination of religious instruction according to the 
accredited formularies of the Church of England; of 
course your suggestions will then be taken into considera- 
tion, with all that deference and respect which is due to 
@ person who has such a length of time so zealously and 
so judiciously conducted, though upon a narrower scale, 
similar concerns, and has there acquired so much 
experience in their regulation. This explanation will, 
I hope, make you relent from your resolution of with- 
holding your countenance and co-operation ; for surely, 
when the enemies of the Church are suppressing all 
fundamental differences among themselves, that they 
may overpower it by concentrated opposition, it is most 
unseasonable for its advocates to reduce their strength, 
and least excusable to suffer trifling jealousies and 
dissatisfaction to produce that reduction.” 


Mr Bouyer had also written to Lord Kenyon, stating 
it as his chief ground of objection to the metropolitan 
society, that no foundation had been laid for it. “We 
are very apt to imagine,” he writes, “ that a subject 
extremely familiar to ourselves is known, at leastin some 
degree, to all the world; and the means of communi- 
cation in London are so many, and so much in every 
body's power, that its inhabitants have no idea of the 
want of information which pervades the remote parts 
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of the kingdom. The country clergy in general see 
only their own provincial papers, which are under the 
necessity of omitting topics of long discussion, for want 
ofroom. More than three-fourths of them have never 
heard of the two now systems of education. Those 
who are furnished with some account of them have the 
common prejudices of age, and of their own supposed 
experience against novelties. The old schoolmasters 
are violent in their opposition to this improvement as 
goon as they hear of it; and the idea which, in many 
places, I have myself found very provalent among retired 
clergy, even after all that has been dono in this neigh- 
hood, (judge then what it must bo where nothing has 
been done,) is this—that it is nothing but o contest 
between two rival schoolmasters, each of whom has his 
puffers, who fill the London papors with lettors that 
nobody reads, any more than the advertisemonta of 
quack medicines.” 

Lord Radstock had also received a letter from Mr 
Bouyer on the same subject, on tho receipt of which 
he thus writes to the Bishop of Durham :— 


“ Brighton, Oct. 10, 1811. 
“ My dear and good Lord, 

“ How is all this? I thought we were all sailing along 
with a flowing sheet, and with as favourable a gale as 
ever blew out of the heavens, and that in Jess than a 
week we should, under God’s good providence, be 
safely moored in Bishop’s Harbour, secure from overy 
perilous blast. But in these joyful and seemingly well~ 
founded hopes how was I mistaken! The post has just 
bronght me a huge packet from the worthy Mr Bouyer, 
which threatens to take us all aback ; for he says, with~ 
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out mincing the matter, that if we do not conduct the 
expedition according to his plan, he shall haul off from 
the fleet, being sure to be followed by his friends; and 
then he shall alter his course and steer for a haven of 
hia own choosing. 

“ But, my dear lord, will you forgive me for thus 
wasting your time, for you must have known all this, 
and far more, long ere any part of it could reach my 
ears? I beg I may be clearly understood as not having a 
thought of accusation against Mr Bouyer ; for his plan, 
for aught I know to the contrary, may be not only 
admirable, but absolutely necessary for the furtherance 
and stability of the grand object we all of us have in 
view. All I at present lament is, that we should be of 
two minds when there ought to be but one. As to 
my own judgment, I boast nothing more than the 
ability of distinguishing black from white: in other 
words, I want no friend to point out to me the differ- 
ence between Bell and Lancaster. But when I see so 
many wise heads, probably not a little puzzled them- 
selves, but, at any rate, puzzling others, I turn first to 
one side and then to the other, and after having done 
this so often that my poor head becomes completely 
addled, I determine, like the worthy knight, that 
* much might be said on both sides.’ 

“ What, then, my good lord, is to be done? If my 
correspondents do not deceive me, the Lords Spiritual 
are in readiness to place themselves at the head of the 
Bartlette, or rather the Metropolitan Society. The 
Prince Regent approves, that wisest and best of men, 
Mr Perceval, will give it his best support, whilst such 
laymen as my friends Park, Sir Thomas Plumer, 
George Marriot, &c., are not less anxious to promote 
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its best interests. Most cortain it is, that we all mean 
the same thing ; for the honour, then, of the Established 
Church, or, more properly speaking, of religion in 
general, do not let it be said that ambition, vanity, and 
countless secret petty self-interosts, are the real motives 
of our boasted zeal. 

“Ina word, my good lord, I find myself lost in a laby- 
rinth; and therofore knowing not whore to look for 
a surer guide to set mo in the right road than yourself, 
you must not be surprised at my thus imploring your 
agsistance.—I remain ever yours, &c. 

“ Rapsrocg.” 


This differences of opinion, howover, although it 
unfortunately was the means of a division among the 
friends of the cause at a vory critical period, did not 
retard the progress which it was makjng in London; for, 
on the 16th of this month, a goneral mocting was held, 
at which the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishop of 
London, the Solicitor-Gonoral, and about thirty other 
gentlemen, were presont. The intended object of this 
meeting was to havo mercly arranged a further and 
more public one. But Dr Marsh having come with a 
string of resolutions ready, and urging the greater 
difficulty of preparing thom at a larger meeting, where 
dissentient and even hostile persons might attend, it 
was determined that a committee should be appointed 
for the purpose of framing resolutions to be proposed 
to the next meeting. They also discussed the proposed 
limitation of the government of the society to members 
of the Bartlett’s Buildings Society, which had beon so 
strongly objected to by Mr Bouyer. It was stated 
that it would be very injurious to the interests of the 
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new society if this restriction were continued, and that 
Lord Liverpool had expressly stated that the existenca 
of this rule was his only reason for not seeking to be a 
vice-president. After much discussion, in which Mr 
Park, Mr Marriot, and Mr Davis, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and the Bishop of London took parts, 
this rule was expunged, Mr Morris being the only per- 
son who supported it. 

The term “ metropolitan” was also taken into con- 
sideration, and it was proposed, instead, that the title 
should be, “ The Society for promoting the Education 
of the Poor throughout England and Wales in the 
Principles of the Established Church.” A few persons 
thought, that the term Metropolitan having once been 
adopted, should be retained, to prevent confusion ; 
but Mr Marriot urged the ambiguity as a sufficient 
reason against it, and also that it might be con- 
strued, as indeed to his own knowledge it had 
been, as distinguishing the society from a national 
one. This, the Bishop of London said, was well worth 
attention, and expressed his persuasion that no one 
present could think of forming any but a national 
institution. To this there was no dissentient voice. 
His lordship, also, in reply to a question from the 
Solicitor-General as to the object to which the funds 
were to be applied, stated that a large central school, 
or probably two or three, to include a great num- 
ber of the London poor, and from which masters 
might be supplied, when required, to every part of the 
kingdom, was the chief object; and that the parent 
society would, of course, afford any aid in its power to 
any subordinate institutions in the country. 

The special committee which had been appointed at 
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this meeting having met twice—the Bishop of London 
being in the chair—for the purpose of framing resolu. 
tions, determined upon the following ones :— 

“1, That the title of the society now constituted be, 
‘The National Society for promoting the Education 
of the Poor in the Principles of the Established Church, 
throughout England and Wales.’ 

“2. That the sole object of this society shall be to 
instruct and educate the poor in suitable learning, 
works of industry, and the principles of the Christian 
religion, according to the Established Church. 

“3. That his Grace the Archbishop of York, and 
the right reverend the bishops of both provinces for 
the time being, be vice-prosidents, togother with ten 
temporal peers or privy councillors, to be nominated 
by the president and other vice-presidents for the pre~ 
sent, and as vacancies may happen in future, 

“4, That a committoe of sixteen, besides the pre- 
sident and vice-presidents, who are members ex officio, 
be appointed to manage the affairs of the society. 

“6, That the appointment of the sixteen, for the pre- 
sent year, be left to the prosident and the Bishop of 
London, and such other bishops as shall be in town; 
and on all future occasions to the president and vice- 
presidents, according to the manner hereinafter spe- 
cified. 

«6, That the sixteen now to be appointed continue 
in office till the first general meeting. 

“7, That a fourth part of the said sixteen resign 
their office at the end of the year, but be capable of 
immediate re-election. That a double list be formed 
by the president and vice-presidents, out of which the 
annual general meeting shall elect the persons who are 
to fill up the vacancies. 
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“8, That a general meeting be holden annually, in 
the month of May or June, or oftener, if the committee 
shall think it expedient. 

“9, That at the same a report of the society’s 
proceedings be mado, a statement of the accounts for 
the year be laid before the meeting, and the vacancies 
in the committee filled up, as above stated. 

“ 10. That all subscribers of not less than one 
guinea annually, or benefactors to the amount of ten 
guineas, be qualified to attend such meeting. 

“11. That a treasurer and secretary be appointed 
by the committee; the former to be ez officio a mem- 
ber of the committee. 

“12. That Sir Thomas Plumer, solicitor-general, 
and J. A. Park, Esq., be auditors for the present year, 
and that new auditors be elected at each general meet- 
ing for the ensuing year. 

“18. That tho committee have power to make such 
rules and regulations as may be expedient for carrying 
intp execution the designs of the society.” 

These regulations having been fixed upon, a general 
meeting was held on the following Monday at Bow 
Church, the Archbishop of Canterbury being in the 
chair. Here the report of the special committee was 
read, and the foregoing resolutions were unanimously 
approved of. It was also resolved, in addition, that 
“« His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury be request- 
ed to lay the proceedings of this meeting before his 
Royal Highness the Prince Regent.” This was accord- 
ingly done, and the prince signified his entire approval 
of the regulations which had been drawn up. 

The next object was the selection of a committee, 
on which Dr Marsh thus writes to Mr Marriot :-— 
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« November 4, 1811. 


“ With respect to the appointment of the sixteen, 
I still apprehend that tho very persons whom you and 
I think the most proper, and who, I hope, are already 
appointed, will be unpalatable to those gentlemen with 
whom I have been acting during the whole time in 
close concert, Why they are so, I do not know; nor 
is it my business to enquire. But as I am thoroughly 
convinced, not only that tho services and assistance of 
Mr Harris and Mr Davis will be most important in 
the conduct of the National Socicty, but that, whon the 
committee onco begins to organize schools on Dr Bell's 
plon, they can hardly do so without tho assistance 
of Mr Davis, who of all men in the kingdom, is, next 
to Dr Bell himself, best qualified to lay the foundation 
of schools on Dr Bell’s systom.  - 

‘IT made no hesitation, as soon as J arrived at Cam. 
bridge, to write to the Bishop of London, and state all 
that I had hoard in favour of those gentlemen. Hav- 
ing taken great pains to preserve the governance of 
the national society from falling into improper hands, 
whereby a measure intended for the protection of the 
church might be perverted into an instrument of de~ 
struction; and this end being most effectually secured 
by the power intrusted to the bishops, I was decidedly 
of opinion that we should only go halfway toward the 
attainment of our grand object, unless to security in 
point of religion, we add a due proportion of intelli- 
gence in respect to the mechanism of Dr Bell's system. 
Tf you attend only to the former, and neglect the lat- 
ter, our operations are rather negative than positive. 
Unless to the prevention of mischief, we add the pro- 
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duction of positive good, our society will sicken at its 
very birth ; but that positive good can be produced only 
by those who possess the knowledge and ability which 
is necessary to produce it. Mr Davis, therefore, is a 
man whose services ought to be courted; nor should 
the zeal and intelligence of Mr Harris be much leas 
regarded. The Bishop of London wrote me word he 
had anticipated my wishes by appointing them both.” 


The following noblemen and gentlemen composed 
tho committee :— 


The Archbishop of Canterbury,— President. 


The Archbishop of York, 

‘The Bishop of London, and the Vice- Presidents. 

Other Bishops of both Provinces, — 
The Lord High Chancellor. ‘The Right Hon. the Speaker of the 
‘The Earl of Shaftesbury. House of Commons, 
‘The Earl of Hardwicke. The Right Tov. Richard Ryder, 
The Earl of Liverpool. Secretary of State. 
Lord Grenville. The Right Hon. Sir William Scott, 
Lord Kenyon. Knight, Judge of the High Court 
Lord Redesdale, of Admiralty. 


ELECTED MEMBERS, 


Lord Radstock. ‘The Rev. Dr Weston, Canon Real 
Right Hon, SirJobn Nicholl, Dean —_dentiary of St Paul's. 

of the Arches. ‘The Rev. Dr Barton. 
Sir ® Vieery Gibbs, Attorney-Gene- F. Burton, Esq., M.P. 


The Rev. Archdeacon Cambridge, 
ans Veg Re: the Dean of Can- G. W. Marriot, Eaq. 
terbury. ‘The Rev. H. H. Norris. 
‘The Very Rev. the Dean of West- The Rev. R, Lendon. 
minster. Quarles Harris, Eog. 
The Rev. Dr Wordsworth, Dean William Davis, Eso. 
of Bocking. James Trimmer, Esq. 
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The committeo having been formed, and othor pre- 
liminaries arranged, the next thing to be taken into 
consideration was the establishment of a central school. 
It was accordingly resolved, on the 3d of December, 
that the society should at once take measures to effect 
this object; and that a sub-committee, to consist of the 
Bishops of London and Salisbmy, Lord Radstock, the 
Rev, Archdeacon Cambridgo, Mr Quarles Harris, and 
Mr Davis, should bo appointed to enquire into tho 
best means of establishing an institution of this kind, 
and that they should roport the rosults of their enqui- 
ries to the board. 

This sub-committee recommended that a central 
school, for the education of 1000 children, should bo 
established as near the city of Wostminster as pos- 
sible; and that, “ until such central school could bo 
provided, it was desirablo, for tho immediate purpose of 
training masters, to obtain the co-operation and asnist- 
ance of the trustees and managors of the several schools 
of Lambeth, Mary-Ic-bonc, and Gower’s Walk, White- 
chapel.” It was also proposed “ that another school 
should be established in or near the city of London, 
as soon as tho funds would allow.” 

It was, howover, soon arranged instead, that a spa- 
cious building, situate in Baldwin’s Gardens, Gray’s 
Inn Lane, should be taken for a school. It was to 
be formed into two school-rooms, the one for 600 boys 
and the other for 400 girls, with a good dwelling-house 
attached ; and until the building could be put in pro- 
per order, a temporary room was engaged on Holborn 
Hill, in which about 100 children were received from 
the neighbouring parishes. Here the school remained 
until the 19th of June, when the buildings in Gray's 
Inn Lane wero ready for its reception. 
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A permanent secretary and treasurer were also ap- 
pointed—Mr Norris having only temporarily under- 
taken the former of those offices, on resigning which 
he received “the thanks of the society for the zeal and 
ability with which he had filled it.” He was succeeded 
by the Rev. T. T. Walmsley, who, having been a curate 
in the diocess of Rochester, was, by his bishop, pre- 
sented to the living of Woolwich, which he subse- 
quently exchanged for that of St Martin’s in the city. 
The office of treasurer to the society was offered to, 
and accepted by Joshua Watson, Esq., the choice 
having boen delegated to the Archbishop of Canter- 


bury. 
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CHAPTER XXXII 


Correspondence between Dr Bell and his Madras Puplis—Regimental Schools 
established on the Madras System—Dr Bell's position in tho National 
Society disoussed—He is made an Honorary Member. 


Tar preceding account of the formation of the National 
Society, in order to prevent confusion has been carried 
down so far without intermixing any othor matters 
with it. Thore are, however, several other circum- 
stances connocted with Dr Bell, which occurred during 
its progress, which we must now relate. It will bo 
remembered that, in 1807, Dr Bell received a most 
gratifying address from his old pupils at Madras. In 
the course of the next yoar (1808) he received the 
following acknowledgment of his answer :— 


“ Madras, 224 October 1808, 


“ Reverend Sir, 

“T avail myself of the present opportunity of 
informing you that your kind and affectionate favours, 
with their accompaniments in duplicate to myself and 
the rest of your pupils, have been received, and they 
afforded to us a pleasure it is not possible for language 
to describe. All of us who are at this presidency have 
formed a resolution, by a regular meeting, to communi- 
eate them to our fellow scholars abroad, wherever they 
may be, and with that view obtained permission from 
the chief secretary of the government to havo the 
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papers printed. We are at present employed in cireu- 
lating them, and we hope that by the fleet which sails 
from hence in March next, we shall be fully enabled 
to write again to our dear and much esteemed bene- 
factor, the reason for our not doing it by the present 
opportunity being in consequence of wishing to have 
the unanimous approbation of our distant friends to 
other parts of our resolution. In the meanwhile, I 
shall conclude in their name, as well as my own, in 
expressing our sincere wishes for your real happiness, 
and that you may always enjoy the blessings of health 
undisturbed, and that it will please God to keep you 
in his holy keeping.—I am, with much respect and 
esteem, Rev. Sir, your very humble, obliged, and affec- 
tionate servant, 
“ Marg Doxsm.” 


This intended meeting took place early in the pre- 
sent year, 1811, when it was resolvod—* That a ser- 
vice of sacramental plate, and a gold chain and medal, 
be made up and presented to the Rev. Dr Bell, from 
his pupils at Madras, as a testimony of the gratitude, 
respect, and affection they have for their worthy pre~ 
ceptor and kind benefactor; who for a long period of 
years had engaged his whole attention in rearing up 
their infancy in the irksome toils of education, in the 
Military Male Orphan Asylum at Egmore. 

“ Resolved also, that one hundred copies of the 
Rev. Dr Bell’s miniature, on copperplate engravings, 
be procured, which are to be distributed to his pupils 
on their arrival here; and that the Rev. Dr Bell be 
requested, in an earnest address from his pupils, to 
permit the execution of the same by an artist in 
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England—a gratification they will hold dear to them, 
as expreasive of their attachment to his person, and 
regard for his worth.” 

These resolutions were accordingly transmitted to 
Dr Bell, accompanied by the following address signed 
by six of tho pupils, who were deputed by tho rest for 
that purpose :— 


“ Madras, 13th March 1811, 
« Reverend Sir, 

“ We feel it onr boundon duty to acknowledge 
the receipt of your much-honourod and affectionate 
letter, addressed to your pupils of Egmore, under date 
19th Septomber 1807. In doing this we beg to state 
our sincere concern that circumstances totally unforo- 
seen, and which it would be superfluous hero to dotail, 
should have intervened to interrupt tho dispatch of 
our present communication, and we trust you will 
kindly overlook this unintentional delay. 

“With reference, however, to the pleasing task 
assigned us by our fellow pupils, contained in the accom- 
panying resolutions, which we fecl a peculiar pleasure 
in forwarding to you, we regret our want of ability to 
express, in sufficient terms, those emotions which the 
perusal of your valued letter, and its accompanimonts, 
tended to excite in the breasts of those to whom it was 
addressed. Suffice it to say, that as the humble instra- 
ments of expressing their dutiful sentiments on this occa- 
sion, we beg to convey to you, Rev. Sir, the individual 
and united sense of the whole of our fellow pupils, added 
to their high obligation and esteem for the strong, 
zealous, and affectionate professions with which you 
have been pleased to regard their first efforts, notwith- 
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standing the great lapse of time, with their unceasing 
Temembrance of you as their first preceptor and friend, 
and the liveliest sense with which they continue to 
appreciate the real benefits derived to them from your 
truly benevolent and indefatigable labours. These they 
shall ever reflect upon with the truest sense of gratitude, 
and which it will severally be their study and pride to 
evince, bya strict adherence to the precepts and examples 
you had so incessantly inculeated and marked out to 
them ; an assurance in which your pupils respectfully 
trust you will discover their endeavours, not less of 
meriting your lasting approbation and regard, than that 
the eredit of your active and laudable exertions, which 
still continue to employ your head and heart for the 
welfare of rising generations, may more and more shine 
with additional lustre, as well in the eyes of their pos- 
terity as of the world at large. 

“ Influenced with these sentiments, and after a full 
review of the forcible facts, matter, and circumstances, 
delineated in the most warm and interesting terms in 
your honoured communication, it is with the greatest 
satisfaction your pupils of Egmore subscribe to all its 
conclusions; and they confidently flatter themselves, 
reverend sir, that this unqualified expression of their 
sentiments, offered under a sense of justice due to you 
will not be the less acceptable to your feelings as coming 
from your own pupils ; and that the unaffected impres- 
sion on their hearts of the parental affection, solicitude, 
and regard with which they have been honoured by you, 
will confirm in your mind the unalterable attachment 
and dutiful esteem of the Egmore pupils to their patron, 
the Rev. Dr Andrew Bell. 

« Captain Charles Raitt, a friend of Mr Dunhill’s, has 
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been solicited to carry (with your previous permission) 
the enclosed resolutions into effect, to whom we have 
delivered charge of this address to be forwarded to 
rou. 

: “ We beg to conclude, reverend sir, with our best 
wishes, in which all your pupils sincerely join, for your 
welfare and happiness, sow and hereafter, and with 
praying that the blessing of God may ever attend your 
zealous labours for the public good. We remain, with 
great respect and estcem, reverend sir, your very 
dutiful and affectionate servants, 


“ Maxx Donm1, Samu. Govrrey, 
* Geo. Stxpnens, Tuomas ADAMSON, 
“ Joun ANcHANT, Marr. Reap.” 


This was accompanied by the following letter from 
Mark Dunhill :— 


“ Madras, 14th March 1811, 


“ Reverend Sir, 

“T feel real pleasure in having again an oppor- 
tunity of conveying the grateful rocollection of your 
pupils in this part of the globe, as manifested in the 
accompanying address; and the happiness to me is the 
more heightened, when I reflect that it has pleased 
God to spare my life to this period, to be tho channel 
of another communication. 

“Qn my own account, permit me, reverend sir, 
most respectfully, to assure you, that the sense of grati- 
tude and esteem I have always entertained, and now 
warmly feel, for the unmerited goodness I have received 
from you, is in common with theirs, and which shall 
only cease when frail nature is no more. 

VOL, I, 2a 
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“The gentleman alluded to in the address herewith 
forwarded has been advised, by the departure of the 
present ships, of the intention of your pupils, and 
requested to communicate with you for carrying their 
resolutions into effect. 

“That God, in his goodness, may ever confer the 
choicest of his blessings upon you, in the establishment 
of health for carrying on the great work in which you 
are engaged, for the spiritual welfare of the rising gene- 
rations, ehall never cease to be the prayer of, reverend 
sir, your very obliged, and affectionate servant, 

Mang Dons.” 


To these Dr Bell returned the following answers :— 


Reply to Mr Mark Dunhill: Letter of 1811. 


In requesting you, my dear Mark, to communicate 
the accompanying letter to my pupils and friends, I 
have the most entire conviction that you and they will 
enter into the feelings, and partake of the satisfaction, 
with which it is dictated. Having already fully express- 
ed my sentiments of your principles and conduct, I 
have only further to say, that you can in no way so 
effectually requite my services in your education, as by 
persevering in that line of conduct by which you have 
so happily distinguished and raised yourselves above 
those who went before you. Continue, I beseech you, 
to prove a true blessing to your families, and to make 
the best recompense to the society to which you are 
indebted for your Christian education, and for the 
advantages which your meritorious behaviour and 
attainments, derived from that education, have secured 
to you. 
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“ Accept, my dear Mark, individually, my thankful 
acknowledgments of all your goodness, and of the great 
regard and consideration with which I am your sincere 
friend, 

« A. Buu.” 


To Mesers Mark Dunhill, George Stephens, John Anchant, Samuel 
Godfrey, Thomas Adamson, Matthew Read, $0. $c. $0. Pupils of 
ike Military Male Orphan Asylum at Madras. 


“ My dear and good Pupils, 

“ The perusal of your address, and the resolutions 
which accompanied it, completely overpowered me. The 
continued assurances which they convey to me of your 
desp sense, and lasting conviction, of the important 
benefits conferred on you by the measures pursued in 
your early education, are the richest recompense of all 
my labours and solicitude for your welfare. No addi- 
tional proofs were wanted to confirm the truth, so 
deeply interesting to me, that time, distance, and the 
certainty of our meeting no more in this world, cannot 
efface the impressions which it had been my earnest 
study to implant in your infant minds. With this feel- 
ing, I could not refrain from expressing to your worthy 
friend, Captain Raitt, my sentiments, that the costly 
tokens of your affection and esteem might, and ought to 
be, dispensed with. I was confident that you were well 
assured of the estimation in which I regarded every 
offering of your piety to God, and every proof of your 
gratitude to me. I trusted that you would think with 
me, that the actual possession of your precious gifts 
could not enhance the entire gratification with which 
the tender of them had filled my breast. I was confi- 
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dent, that you would not impute my respectfully decli- 
ning the acceptance of those rich presents, to any other 
motive than that which had determined me to decline 
all salary and remuneration in any shape, however 
delicate, from the funds of the Asylum at Madras. 

“ But your faithful commissioner could not be 
brought to think that you would agree with me. He 
thought that he should not stand acquitted of the charge 
entrusted to him, if he admitted of any deviation from 
your orders. He insisted that I should not defeat your 
pious purpose and disappoint your reasonable expecta- 
tions. He said, that, for his part, he would do what 
depended on him, by the fulfilment of your instruc- 
tions; and called on me, in your name and his own, to 
give that effect which depended on me to the requisi- 
tion of your generous and disinterested friendship, 

“ What, then, could I do? To you—to your name, I 
could refuse nothing. It is the best proof I can give of 
my esteem and regard for you, that I have granted to 
you, what I had often refused to great and good friends. 
I have consented to sit for my portrait to an eminent 
artist, fixed on by Captain Raitt; and I now feel a 
secret complacency in having indulged all your wishes. 
It cannot, indeed, but be grateful to me that, when all 
hope of our meeting again in this world is at an end, 
you should desire to have a likeness of your old preceptor 
and friend, which may remain with you after that period 
(which cannot be far distant) when he shall be no more 
geen. 

“ It is also most pleasing to me to think that I shall 
have, in the medal which you have presented, a perpe- 
tual memorial of your duty and affection—a token of 
the first fruits of the new system of education—and an 
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earnest of its future effects on those who shall enjoy tho 
benefits of the same modo of instruction. 

“ But it is, above all, gratifying to mo, that among 
your gifts you should have fixod upon an offering of 
sacramental plate—an offering which is peculiarly em- 
blematie of the sacred bond of union between you and 
myself—of my having trained you up in tho principles 
of the gospel of Christ, for the commemoration of whose 
dying love these arc presented to 2 Christian minister, 
who, in the office of his ministry, is to show forth his 
death, even until he como again. I consider your 
choice of this gift as a proof that my labour in the Lord 
has not been in vain—as a proof that you continue to 
act upon the Christian principles in which you were 
carly instructed—and that you not only know what is 
most valuable in this world, but, after an absenco of 
fifteen years, can duly ostimate what I should docm 
most valuable at your hands. 

In the dedication of these sacred gifts, I shall take 
especial care that your pious intentions in presenting 
them to me may be best fulfilled, and that tho religious 
appropriation of them may bo secured in tho church to 
future generations. 

“Te will be most satisfactory to you to learn, that 
your letters and communications to me make a deep 
impression on the minds of my readers, somo of whom 
regard them as the highest commendation of the now 
system of education. It will also be acceptable to you 
to be informed, that this system, of which you, with my- 
self, laid the foundation, has spread of late to such a 
degree, as to hold out 2 good promise that, in duc time, 
it will carry with it over all the world the knowledge of 
the Bible and of our holy religion, enabling all the inha- 
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bitants of the earth to obey our Saviour’s injunction, 
* Search the Scriptures;’ to peruse the oracles of the 
living God; and to reap the holy fruits of life and im~ 
mortality, which they were given to afford; and thereby 
hastening the period when all the kingdoms of the 
earth shall be filled with the glory of our God, when 
all the children of the world shall be taught (as you 
have been taught) of the Lord, and of his Christ. 

“ Such are the signs of the times. 

“ Happy indeed, happy beyond imagination, for you, 
and for me, if, under the good providence of God, we 
should, in any degree, be made the lowly instruments of 
his grand designs! With such aspirations I look upon 
all that, has a tendency to complete the blessed Reforma- 
tion, to spread the glory of the Lord, and fulfill his pro- 
phecies, as of infinite importance. 

“ In this light I regard what is passing in the world, 
and especially the progress of the discovery made by me 
at Madras. I cannot forbear continually dwelling on 
the prospect which, day and night, is present to my 
mind; and which my letters, by every post, seem to 
bring nearer and nearer to my grasp. 

“ You will share in the joy which I have in telling 
you, that it is likely that the new system of education 
will, at no distant period, not only give instruction to 
all the poor of this kingdom, but also gain a footing in 
our superior and grammar schools—an event which 
must lead to its early, as well as universal adoption in 
the education of the people all over the world. A com- 
manding and illustrious precedent is exhibited in the 
conduct of this country, to which it seems given by 
Providence to dispense its richest blessings to all the 
nations of the earth. 
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“ With the gracious sanction of H. R. H. the Prince 
Regent, his R. H. the Commander-in-Chief has esta- 
blished regimental schools for the moral and religious 
instruction of all the children of the army, according to 
this system. And under the samo exalted patronage 
tho National Society, consisting of the primates, bishops, 
and tho first men in the kingdom, has taken measures 
to instruct tho children of the poor on the same prin- 
ciple. 

“Jt is to you then—to the success of the measures 
contrived and pursued in your early education,* and to 
the results in your lives, conversation, and fortunes, that 
the world is indebted for the facts and events on which 
the new system rests its solid and permanent basia, and 
which has given birth to the great work now carrying 
on over the world, of most effectually supplying, together 
with the distribution of the Bible, the most ready and 
choap means of making the life, doctrines, and miracles 
of our blessed Saviour and his apostles visible, as it 
wore, to all the nations of the earth, and thereby com- 
pleting the glorious work of the blessed Reformation. 

“ Tn this view, the facts which you transmit in regard 
to the sentiments, the principles, the conduct, and the 
stations of my original and favourite pupils, are most 
valuable to me. Every thing, indeed, which comes 
from-you, is endeared to me beyond all price. 

“ What more can I say than that J regard the fruits 
of my labours in India, as exhibited in your character 

* “With such an instrament in our hands, and sach a precedent before 
our eyes, can a doubt be entertained as to the most effectual means of 
spreading Christianity in the East as well as the West? for which see # 
Pastoral lottar of Dr Porteus, late Bishop of Londen, with the Appendix 
‘waitien by me st his Lordship’s desire." Cadell and Davise; 1808. Ele- 
ments of Tuition, Part IT; 1814, 
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and conduct, and in your testimony of my services, not 
only as the most honourable remuneration made to me, 
but also as having given rise to the numerous monu- 
ments raised, and now raising to the Madras system of 
education throughout this kingdom? In every quarter 
of this island school-rooms are erected and erecting, on 
an enlarged scale, for the education of all the poor 
children in their respective neighbourhoods, who 
(whatever be their number) are, by a single master 
under the new system, instructed with a degree of 
economy, and with an effect, of which no conception 
could have been formed, previous to the experiment 
made in your education at Egmore. 

“T have delayed this answer, till, with the prints 
which you have been pleased to order, I might offer 
these my heartfelt congratulations, as I returned my 
formal acknowledgments, in an open and public man- 
ner, knowing that I offer the only requital acceptable 
to you for your communications, by making that use of 
them which will be most profitable to the rising gene- 
ration, and most conducive to the grand event, of 
which you may be said to be the harbingers, and in 
which your piety will anxiously sympathize with me. 

“ T have also waited, that I might be able to send 
to you copies of the fruits of that werk, which had its 
origin with you, and which but for you, might not for 
ages have existed. 

“That God may bless you with his best blessings 
in this world, and that we may all meet in the next, 
where we shall part no more, is the fervent prayer of, 
my dear pupils, your sincere well-wisher, and affec- 
tionate friend, 

“ Axpzzw Buu.” 
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The next circumstance which occurred during this 
year, and about the same time with the proceedings 
which have been related, as leading to the foundation 
of the National Society, was the introduction of tho 
Madras system into the army, by the establishment of 
regimental schools, 

The Duke of York had, in 1807, and aftorwards, 
witnessed the complete success of the system at the 
Royal Military Asylum, and, in consoquonco, had 
become very desirous of oxtending this mode of edu- 
cation genorally throughout the army. An exchango 
of chaplains-general, which took place carly in 1811, 
furnished greater facilities for accomplishing this ob- 
ject than had proviously existed, the gentleman who 
had hitherto held this important office not having 
been favourably disposed towards the education of the 
children of the army. His successor held different 
opinions on this point; and, carly in November, we 
find the following letter addressed by him to Dr 
Bell :— 


“ My Dear Sir, 

The Prince Regent, at the request of his Royal 
Highness the commander-in-chief, has ordered that 
every battalion in his Majesty’s service shall have a 
sergeant, with suitable allowance, to act as school- 
master. 

 Lieutenant-General Calvert has directed me to 
request your opinion, for his royal highness’s informa- 
tion, of the best mode of instructing these sergeants in 
the use of your system. The instruction intended for 
the children is to a moderate extent only ; the advantage 
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to be derived from it, however, can be appreciated by 
no one better than yourself. 

* A sergeant will require the most distinct manual 
for his guidance. Will you, sir, permit me to request 
your assistance in this great purpose? You, sir, are 
able to judge how the principles of your system may 
be presented to the schoolmasters in the most concise 
and intelligible form. Whatever you are pleased to 
convey on this subject, will be very thankfully received, 
and his royal highness the commander-in-chief will 
instantly order it to be printed. You probably will 
annex a list of the proper papers and books, 

“Thave the honour to be, my dear sir, your most 
obedient servant, 

“ Joun Owsn, 
“ Chaplain- General.” 


In reply, Dr Bell expressed great pleasure at hear- 
ing of his royal highness’s intentions, and promised to 
afford every assistance in his power, both by personal 
superintendence, and by drawing up such a manual as 
was wanted for the instruction of the sergeants who 
were to act as schoolmasters. This he at once pro- 
ceeded to do; and, in five days from the date of his 
answer to the chaplain-general’s letter, he sent a rough 
draft of a manual; and, shortly afterwards, proceeded 
himself to London. 

This manual was entitled—“ Instructions for Esta- 
blishing and Conducting Regimental Schools upon the 
Rey. Dr Bell’s System, as adopted at the Royal Mili- 
tary Asylum, Chelsea.” It was printed by the military 
authorities, and issued on the Ist of January 1812, 
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with a general order from the Horse Guards, to the 
effect that the commander-in-chief, with the sanction 
of the Princa Regent, “ called on all general officers, 
colonels of regiments, and commanding-officers of corps, 
to take under their special superintendence the regimen- 
tal schools belonging to their respective commands.” 
That the regimental schools should be conducted on 
military principles, and that, as far as circumstances 
would permit, “ their establishmont should be assimi- 
lated to that of a regiment, and formed on a system 
invented by the Rev. Dr Bell, which had beon adopted 
with the most complete success at the Royal Military 
Asylum.” 

Dr Bell’s time and attention wero now much em- 
ployed in training the sergeants for their now duties as 
schoolmasters, for which, and other purposes, he re- 
mained in London until the following Juno. 

We must, however, now return to the proceedings of 
the National Society, as more immediately connected 
with Dr Bell. Hitherto, his name had been rarely 
mentioned in connexion with the socicty; indecd, 
it appears somewhat strange, that, in the formation of 
an institution, one of the chief objects of which was 
the promulgation of the system of education which he 
had discovered, his name should neither appear as a 
member, nor indeed have been prominently brought 
forward, 

None could be so fit to direct the movement, and 
regulate the mechanism of the machine, as he who had 
invented it; and the somewhat marked neglect with 
which he had been treated in the proceedings of tho 
society, now began to attract the notice of his friends, 

“ There seems,” writes Mr Davis to Lord Kenyon, 
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after a committee meeting on the $d of December, 
“ wonderful delicacy at present in all they say and do 
about the Doctor. I suppose all is yet not quite smooth 
about royal favour towards him: this entre nous.” Lord 
Radstock also felt very strongly on this subject, and 
accordingly addressed the following letter to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury :— 


* December 7, 1811. 
“ My Lord, 

“ T was, last night, honoured with your grace’s 
letter, for which I have to request you will be pleased 
to accept my best thanks. Your grace having had the 
goodness to give me freely your opinion respecting the 
measure I had proposed to you concerning Dr Bell, I 
must now trust to your candour to pardon my saying, 
with all due deference, and the highest respect for your 
grace’s character and exalted situation, that I humbly 
conceive that when you say that the committee, con- 
sisting of a president, &c. &c. &c., ‘ was constituted 
by a general meeting, and cannot, you apprehend, be 
enlarged without the same authority,’ your grace was 
fixing shackles upon the committee that never were 
intended. But even admitting, my lord, that in favour 
of the question to which I now allude, we (the com- 
mittee) should be exceeding the powers delegated to 
us by the general meeting of the society—what have we 
to fear? What was it that induced the above meeting 
to leave the nomination of the present committee to 
your grace and the bishops residing in and near Lon- 
don? Surely it was the confidence they reposed in 
your grace and their lordships, that you would form 
such & committee as would be found capable to carry 
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into immediate and rapid execution every measure 
for the benefit of the society which their wisdom and 
zeal for the cause should suggest. If then it should be 
found, my lord, upon the most mature deliberation of 
the committee, that the powers which have been thus 
delegated to them are incompetent to carry the designs 
of the society into that speedy effect which tho world, 
from its munificent contributions, has a just right to 
expect, shall it be said that wo feel 20 little confidence 
in the liberality of the public, and so mcanly of our- 
selves, that we have not dared to vonture, for the bonofit 
of the society, to break through those limited bounds 
which would never have been proscribed to us but for 
form’s sako alone? May I be allowod to say, my lord, 
with all humility, I know moro of the Madras system 
than many of your lordships on the committee—whother 
spiritual or temporal; and for this plain roason, that 
leisure has given mo ten times more opportunity of 
studying it than your lordships can possibly have had. 
Yet, notwithstanding my saying this, so far am I from 
feeling any conceit concerning my knowledge of this 
matchless system of Dr Bell, that I really and traly 
consider myself comparatively in a perfect state of igno- 
rance as to its details. Under this conviction, my lord, 
{ think it is my duty, as being at the head of the com- 
mittee, to declare to your grace my thorough belief, 
that were we to proceed of ourselves to put forward this 
vast machine, without consulting Dr Bell as to its daily 
course, we should soon be lost in a labyrinth from which 
we should never be enabled to extricate ourselves without 
his assistance. I will not waste your Grace’s time by 
commenting upon the disgrace, and numberless no leas 
painful consequences, which would necessarily follow 
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such retrograde proceedings. Your grace might, indeed, 
tell me that all this would be readily avoided by our fre- 
quent communications with Dr Bell ; in fact, your grace 
says, in your letter to me, ‘ We are certainly at liberty 
to communicate as frequently and as largely as we please 
with Dr Bell.’ And, moreover, you do me the honour 
to say, that ‘ you quite agree with me that both commit- 
tees will do well to take advantage of Dr Bell’s residence 
in town. This, no doubt, my lord, might answer the 
purposes of the committee; but then, my lord, are we 
to have no regard for the feelings of the man to whom 
our society owes its very birth, rise, progress, and actual 
existence? Shall such a man, after having devoted so 
many years of his life to bring to perfection the noblest 
and most blessed of all human inventions—shall such a 
man, I say, my lord, after nobly acquiring an honest 
independence, be treated by our committee as a mere 
gentleman in waiting, to dance in and out of the com- 
mittee-room at the ringing a bell, or the nod of the 
president? In truth, my lord, I blush at the very 
thoughts of it. No, my lord, for justice sake, for our 
honour and credit’s sake, let us not sully our proceed- 
ings by any such disgraceful measure, whilst the most 
simple and honourable mode of conducting this business 
stares us in the face. In a word, my lord, let Dr Bell 
be made an honorary vice-president, and all our diffi- 
calties will not only in a moment vanish, but we shall, 
by thus uniting firmness, wisdom, and liberality, gain 
the applause of the world, the heartfelt thanks of the 
society, and those of the last general meeting in parti- 
calar. I have the honour to be, my lord, &c. 
“ Rapstoox.” 
What answer was returned to this letter does not 
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appear; but at a meeting of the committee, which took 
place a few days afterwards, tho Archbishop being in the 
chair, it was resolved—* That the resolution respect- 
ing the schools of Lambeth, Marylebone, and Gowor's 
Walk, be communicated to the Rev. Dr Boll, and that 
this society, wishing at all times to avail thomselves of 
his émportant services, at present request them in fur- 
therance of the objects of that resolution.” 

Concerning the adoption of this resolution, Mr Mar- 
tiot wrote thus, on the following day, to Lord Kenyon 
—“ It is most extraordinary that the Bishop of London 
wants to exclude Dr Bell altogether from tho national 
schoola, except as an occasional adviser. I moved the 
resolution respecting Dr Bell, knowing this, and some 
of the strongest parts of it wore dictated, in addition 
to my words, by the Archbishop and the Bishop of 
Durham; and it was a matter of concert between me 
and the Bishop of Salisbury, that I should bring it for- 
ward, and he support it, because the Bishop of Lon- 
don was likely to knock up the whole scheme by this 
perverseness. Never was there such self-defcating folly 
to be sure. It is through his agency alone that the 
national schools can set a fit example to all the diocesan 
schools. Davis cannot attend them enough, On 
all other points, yesterday, I happened to be able to sup- 
port the Bishop of London. For this he will hate me, 
but that is more Ais business than mine.” 

Dr Bell's position, however, was still far from what 
was due to him but for whom the society would pro- 
bably never have been founded. What his own feelings 
were on this point may be gathered from his reply to 
the communication by the committee of the resolutions 
passed concerning him, 
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« Dp Ball to the Committes of the National Society. 


With the deepest sense of the goodness of Almighty 
God to this kingdom, I contemplate the constitution 
of the National Society. Believing as I do, that by the 
education of that people in the principles and in the 
system which they have been pleased to adopt, the sum 
of human virtue, individual happiness, and national 
strength and prosperity, will be augmented far beyond 
what the generality of mankind can yet imagine, with 
all humility and reverence I undertake the task which 
their committee has thought proper to assign to me. 
Believing also that these ends will be attained in pro- 
portion to the means which are employed in the 
prosecution of this plan, the first duty imposed on me 
is humbly to represent, in the only way open to me, 
what I conceive requisite to fulfill their views in the 
functions with which I am charged. 

“ The foundation of the new system, I thank God, 
is now deeply and securely laid. The superstructure 
is yet to be raised. What has hitherto been done in 
the formation of the society was of easy execution, 
requiring no more than the conviction of the powers of 
the machine, a sense of its utility, and a determination 
not to withhold from the nation the boon which it is 
calculated to confer. What remains to be done in the 
execution of these purposes is of a widely different 
description. 

“ When the scheme of the national education begins 
to be carried into effect, then only difficulties begin to 
arise. In order to give stability and permanence to 
the designs of the society, not only right measures 
must be pursued but success must attend those mea- 
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sures. With all the dignity, all the influence, all the 
authority of the National Society, if the new system be 
not founded in nature and trath, and if a proof of this 
be not given by its being carried, in the economy of 
time and labour, to a degree of perfection which can- 
not yet be said to be attained in this country, other 
nations will yet outstrip ours in this goodly career ; 
and other societies will rise up, and reach before us 
the goal which we contemplate. As the system already 
acted upon in several quarters of the kingdom, appeared 
visionary and impracticable to almost every person, in 
every rank and station in life, whom I attempted four- 
teen years ago to interest in its behalf; so, on the 
other hand, by many will these apprehensions of mine 
be treated as imaginary, and the difficulties and pre- 
judices which I had to encounter in the outset will be 
considered as already entirely obviated. 

“ With heartfelt gratitude and thankfulness I ac- 
knowledge the incalculable progress which is made ; 
and that it is no longer left to the powers and means of 
one or two individuals to do,what will now be seen 
to require the united powers and means of one of the 
grandest societies which was ever formed, and to which 
nothing short of legislative powers and means seem 
fully adequate. The high and commanding example, 
exhibited in the enlightened orders of their Royal High- 
nesses the Prince Regent and the Commander-in-Chief, 
in regard to the army, can scarcely failto produce their 
due effect on the councils of the nation. History 
rarely affords an example, even of the most patriotic 
and beneficent sovereigns extending their paternal 
solicitude and concern for the spiritual and temporal 


- welfare of the children of the army, in a manner which 
VOL. Il. 2B 
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the parents were not prepared to expect, and of which 
nothing but mature experience can fully teach them to 
appreciate the value, even to the life and health of their 
offspring. I thank God that the thing is completely 
done in regard to the army! In the army, orders and 
their execution are simultaneous. But it is not so 
with the National Society. It is not by their resolutions, 
as the committee well know, but by the due execution 
of those resolutions, that the object they have in view is 
tobe attained, As far as the execution depends on me, I 
Taust not so far forget my duty as to dissemble, that in 
the very outset some difficulties occur, and many more 
present themselves to my mind, as contingent, which 
thia is not the place to enumerate. I speak not thus 
to magnify mine office. I speak from long experience 
of the subject, as well as from a practical knowledge of 
the state of the existing schools in this metropolis, A 

deal of arrangement and management are necessary 
to make these schools a just model of the system, in 
which the schoolmasters of the society are to be prac- 
tically instructed ; and there are some points of so deli- 
cate, as well as difficult a nature, as it behoves not a 
person who has not even a deliberative voice in your 
councils to touch upon. But it may be justly said, 
where I cannot be prosent to reply, that far greater 
difficulties were to be encountered in the origin of the 
new system at Madras, and that there I did not, at the 
outset, possess the great benefit of that long experience 
which has sincefallen tomylot. I couldanswer, thatat the 
Asylam at Madras, with official responsibility, T possess- 
ed official authority, influence, and weight, Acting in 
the double capacity of director and superintendent, I 
was called upon to execute no measures which did not 
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either originate with me, or obtain my previous con~ 
currence and approbation. A member of every general 
meeting, and of every committee, I had constant oppor- 
tunities of explaining the measures to which I resorted 
in the discharge of my functions, and their practical 
effect, as well as to meet whatever objections might 
arise; nothing was impracticable to me which was 
given me to do, becanse nothing was given me to do 
which appeared to me impracticable, or beyond the 
powers with which I was invested, Feeling the connexion 
between the means which I employed, the powers which 
I possessed, and the end which, in communication with 
the government of Madras and the directors of the 
Asylum, I had in view, success followed my steps. 
“In a matter of such immense consequence as the 
good or ill success of the first measures in which my 
assistance is required by the committee, I have thought 
it incumbent on me to suggest on what, in my humble 
opinion, the success hinges. The obstacles (were 
they even greater than they are) which long experience, 
an intimate acquaintance with the new machine in all 
its springs, and with the natural prejudices of men 
grown up in other practices and habits, have taught me 
to feel, to foresee, and to expect, will serve but to ani- 
mate my exertions in the discharge of a duty so near 
to my heart. If, however, after my utmost efforts in 
the service of the society, I should fall short of what 
appears to me essential for the completion of the 
objects which they have in view, and by consequence 
for their stability and permanence, I trust that my failure 
will be ascribed to the causes which I have pointed out, 
and that a successor will be appointed to whom these 
observations do not apply, or rather that, to prevent 
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this issue, there may be united to me a colleague, who 
has a seat in your councils, and of mature experience, 
-who will of course feel the trath and the weight of all 
T have written, and be prepared to meet and to obviate 
it. Such a man may be found in your committee, and, 
perhaps, there may be deemed a propriety in associating 
with a clergyman a layman in this delicate and arduous 
undertaking. 

“ To detain the committee no longer than the neces- 
sity of the caso seems to me to demand, I shall only add, 
that whatever in your wisdom shall be determined upon, 
I shall bow to with deference and submission; and 
shall, by those means of which the success shall appear 
to me least problematical, and the failure least detri- 
mental, bend every effort of mine to further the event- 
ful designs of the representative of the sovereign, the 
head of the church.” 


This letter was read before the committee in Decem- 
ber, and Mr Marriot thus observes upon it to Lord 
Kenyon—* The effect produced by Dr Bell’s letter 
was wonderful. Davis expressly declined to act with 
him, because he was unfit, and because Dr Bell alone, 
with full powers conveyed to him over subordinate 
agents in the national schools, could effect the great 
work assigned to him. The answer is referred to the 
committee of correspondence, with an express and mark. 
ed notice from the archbishop, that he trusted those of 
them who were present at the committee on Thursday, 
would be directed by what had fallen from individuals, 
‘end seemingly with the unanimous consent of all, as to 
‘our great desire to meet every wish suggested by Dr 
Boll, as far as our delegated powers would allow, The 
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Bishop of London, I fear, was really an exception to this 
unanimity ; but he dared not say so, and was markedly 
civil, both to myself and Davis, who had been most for- 
ward in supporting the high claims of Dr Bell to the 
attention of the committee. . . . Oh, that you could be 
at the correspondence committee on this occasion! But I 
will hope, till I see the contrary, (of which Lord Rad- 
stock is afraid,) that they will do all that they ought.” 
The result of this meeting seems, on the whole, to 
have been favourable. “I am well pleased,” writes 
Mr Marriot to Lord Kenyon, “ with the result of our 
great question—that is, on the answer by the committee 
of correspondence to Dr Bell’s \cttor, which was as 
improper as it could have been. Lord Radstock begged 
I would come forward, and I did, and the Bishop of 
London was honest in saying, at the end of my 
speech, that he differed from me entirely ; and thought 
we should want no aid whatever from Dr Bell. Tho 
archbishop thanked me for a perspicuous statement of 
the subject, and expressed his full assent to Lord Rad- 
stock, who made the motion shortly, which I sup- 
ported, and to me. The Bishops of Durham and 
Carlisle, and Harris and Davis, all followed most 
strongly on the same side, and not one voice was raised 
for the. Bishop of London; and I have no doubt full 
superintendence will be given to the Doctor in the 
National School. The Bishop of Durham, who could 
do it with propriety, was very pointed in his notice of 
the Bishop of London's sentiment, which alone justi- 
fied my part in this business in every one’s mind.” 
The Bishop of London himeelf, in a letter to Mr Mar- 
riot, dated 19th January 1812, thus writes concerning 
this meeting—* On the other subject I did not mean to 
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express a decided disagreement with what you proposed, 
but merely to check the tendency which it zeemed to me 
to have, of encouraging those who so unfortunately press 
us to throw every thing into the hands of Dr Bell; 
and, to say the truth, I do not think your argument about 
superiority in technical ekill, a good one. We shall 
not get Mr Lancaster and his friends to acknowledge 
this; they will boast of improvements which Dr Bell 
will call quackery, and I believe justly, certainly matters 
of little consequence. If the children are taught well 
and summarily, it is enough for us. But I am perfectly 
satisfied, if Dr Bell will rest within the limita which 
you now assign him ; only in that case I must say that I 
think his letter was a very indiscrect one; it made very 
high claims, seemingly as a condition of his services.” 
“ It never was in my thoughts,” writes Mr Marriot, 
in reply to this letter, ‘that Mr Lancaster and his 
friends could be brought to acknowledge our superiority 
in technical skill; but with regard to the great body of 
the public to whom I did allude, to the parents who 
send their children, and to the children themselves, I 
must still adhere to my opinion. I think we cannot do 
our part faithfully by the sacred principles of which we 
know the inestimable value, but of which too many are 
ignorant, and to which the ignorant are generally 
averse, unless we secure to them every adventitious 
advantage, and protect our seminaries from a compa- 
rizon in their disfavour, with those which set up the 
fale but specious attractions of liberality in religion. 
“T have no authority whatever to assign limits to 
Dr Bell’s claims, but I believe he would not admit that 
he has made any claim at all; and that he has done so 
* as a condition of his services,’ I take upon myself to 
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say, your lordship would find, on a perusal of his letter, 
to be an inference not only unsupported, but most ex- 
plicitly guarded against. 

“ In what I have above said as to our superiority in 
technical skill, I mean, not that the children should be 
carried into the region, or even to the borders, of what 
may be properly called science, but merely that what 
is taught may be perfectly taught; and that no doubt 
may exist where the new system is to be exhibited in 
the utmost perfection. In the contest for this, which 
still remains, it seems to mo that we want the more of 
real claim to public support, because we set up no 
false ones,” 

Meantime a general meeting had been fixed for the 22d 
of January, at which Dr Bell’s attendance was request- 
ed; and the following resolutions were then passed :— 

“ That Dr Bell be requested to act, under the direc- 
tion of this society, as superintendent in the formation 
and conduct of the central and other schools, to be 
established by this society, in the metropolis and its 
vicinity, with power to engage such persons, as masters 
and mistresses, a8 shall be adoquate to carry the pur- 
poses of this society into effect ; and to retain, suspend, 
or dismiss such masters and mistresses. 

“ Ydly, That Dr Bell be empowered to engage per- 
sons to be trained as masters and mistressess, 

“ $dly, That the trustees of the several schools of 
Lambeth, Mary-le-bone, and Gower’s Walk, White- 
chapel, be immediately applied to by the school com- 
mittee to be hereafter appointed, to enable this society 
to give Dr Bell sufficient power to train masters in 
those schools, according to the former resolution to this 
effect, 
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“ 4thly, That a sub-committee be appointed for the 
general management of the central and other schools, 
and to assist Dr Bell in carrying into execution the 
foregoing resolutions ; and that such eommittee do con- 
sist of the Lord Bishop of Salisbury, the Right Hon. 
Lord Radatock, the Right Hon. Sir John Nicholl, the 
Rev. Dr Barton, and William Davis, Esq.; three of 
whom to be a quorum. 

“ Bthly, That Dr Bell do report his proceedings, 
from time to time, to such committee; and that such 
report be submitted to this committee.” 

Such was the position Dr Bell now held in the 
society; and in the first published reports he is thus 
cautiously mentioned—* The better to forward these 
measures, Dr Bell’s assistance (whose very long expe- 
rience and zealous exertions in this system, as origi- 
nally practised at Madras, are well known) was 
requested.” And a little further on it is said—* To 
promote the formation of their schools, and the training 
masters, till they could be formed, the assistance of Dr 
Bell was, at an early period, requested as before men- 
tioned; and another sub-committee was appointed, 
under whose directions, and by whose authority, he 
might act. He readily undertook to give them his 
asaistance gratuitously, and has since acted in their 
service with great seal and ability.” 

Though the value and importance of Dr Bell’s ser- 
vices are here acknowledged, it must be confessed 
that he did not yet occupy his proper position in the 
society. It was not, however, long before steps were 
taken for rectifying this. The following letter from 
Lord Kenyon to Mr Marriot will show his lordship’s 
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feelings on the subject, and the interest which he took 


in its— 


“9, Portman Square, 25th April 1813, 
“ My dear Marriot, 

“T cannot help wishing to explain to you more 
distinctly than our time would admit yesterday morning, 
my feelings on the subject to which you alluded. I 
mean the desirableness of Dr Bell’s being desired to 
be in our committee in the National Society. We both 
entirely agree in thinking, that whatever the socioty 
could do, the most strongly to mark its senso of its own 
absolute unimportance but for Dr Bell’s invaluable 
discovery and direction of its powers, would be most fit 
and most efficacious towards securing the great object for 
which alone it exists as a society; but the question I 
feel is, how that is best to be done? I have thought no 
little on the subject, and though I had nothing to do 
in the formation of the first committee, yot having 
named two on the second, I should assuredly have felt 
myself deeply responsible, if I had not done my best to 
obtain to us the honour of Dr Bell’s name, had I 
thought it would have been a due respect to him, or 
likely to add to his consequence or usefulness in his 
and our cause. On the fullest consideration, both then 
and ever since, I have not thought it would have been 
so, and still hold the same opinion, As far as the 
operations of the school committee extend, I conceive 
Dr Bell ought, on every account, to be supreme, and in 
the most dignified manner. | have felt hurt at the 
form of words in which his labours bestowed on our 
joint cause there are acknowledged; but knowing as 
we do, the high sonse which the school committee so 
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unanimously entertain of his inestimable value, I am 
not disposed to criticise mere words, though I never 
have liked them, being sure that the school committee 
meant only to express their acknowledgments for 
zealous, gratuitous, and invaluable services. In point 
of fact, I consider Dr Bell’s situation, in condescending 
to aid the school committee by his advice, to be one of 
far more dignity than being a member of it, and one 
infinitely more effective as to ensuring the adoption of 
euch rules as he lays down for them to act upon ; as the 
moment any one of the least importance is not adopted, 
he has nothing to do but to decline giving further 
advice, which would bring the committee to their 
senses; but he could not at all properly retire from the 
committee itself in such a manner, unless they violated 
some principle which was important; for, as a member, 
he would only be unus inter plures. In truth, I con- 
sider that, as far as the school committee is concerned, 
he has, by his present condition of condescending assis- 
tance, granted to it a state of efficacy and dignity, the 
nearest that could by any mode be obtained to what 
he possessed in India. I consider him to be made by 
it much more supreme over all the schools in this 
country, and especially over the central school, than he 
could be by any other state in which he could be 
placed, and it is only as far as the schools are concerned 
that, in my opinion, the cases are similar. The society, 
as such, composed as it is with the Prince Regent at 
its head, and all the episcopal bench, and receiving 
contributions, as it does, from all ranks and parts of 
the country, has duties to perform of a very different 
nature from those of the Asylum at Egmore; and which, 
if our excellent friend was to apply his invaluable time 
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in controlling, would occasion a most lamentable waste 
of it; and then, not laying more distinctly within his 
province or knowledge than of others, he could not, on 
such occasions, have more weight than other indivi- 
duals in the society; and I am free to confess that, 
whenever his time is employed otherwise than to ena- 
ble us to profit by his own choice of its application, 
and with fall power as to means, the public do not 
gain the full benefit from him which another applica- 
tion of it would afford. It is on these accounts that I 
feel it would not be desirable to promote his being pro- 
posed for the committee. Your supposition, that if he 
was to be proposed, it must be by the president and vice- 
presidents before the day of the annual genoral meet- 
ing, is quite correct ; for the rule states distinctly, that 
the president and vice-presidents shall make a selection 
of eight, out of whom exclusively the four are to b 
chosen. After all I have said, if Dr Bell should wisl 
to be nominated for the committee, (I don’t mean tha 
I wish to have him asked the question distinctly, ) 
I should, doubtless, support that wish, or any wish 
on such subject which he might havo, most zealously 
and most affectionately; but I must confess that, as 
two years have passed in which he has not been in the 
committee, I should feel his being so on the third, would 
be any thing rather than a distinction; and I am well 
convinced that many of our members have felt as I 
have, (though, perhaps, not in the same degree, from 
the personal attachment and obligations which I feel,) 
that, with a view to his own importance and usefulness, 
it is not desirable to propose his being appointed on 
the general committee. Let me know what you think 
of my opinions. If I see Davis, I will speak to him 
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if I can. To myself perzonally, it would be a great 
delight to have Dr Bell with us.” 


What was done immediately afterwards is not known, 
but in a letter to Dr Bell early in June, his lordship 
informed him of the names which were put down for the 
general committee, to be held on the succeeding Wed- 
neaday, and then added—* The Archbishop of Can- 
terbury intends also to propose to the general committee 
your admission as a supernumerary member at the 
annual meeting. As far as any such proposal ean be 
supposed indicative of a due sense felt of your merits, 
or of our national debt to you, no one can more heartily 
approve it than, my dear sir, &c, 

« P. §.—Such as were present when the Archbishop 
made the notification, entirely concurred in thinking it 
the only possible mode of showing distinction.” 


The result was, that “ Dr Bell was unanimously 
elected an honorary member of the general committee,” 
whereby a permanent appointment in that body was 
given him, and a position different from that of every 
other member of it; and this distinction he enjoyed 
during his life, 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 


Mr Jobnson appointed Assistant Superintendent of the Central School 
Diocesan Socicties—Admission of the Children af Dissentors discussed— 
Training Master sent to organize Schools—-Dr Bell’s Gret visit to Gre- 
aington—Lord Kenyon's Schools—Dr Bell visite Grasmere, 


Aver the preliminary arrangements alroady noticed, 
there still remained an important object to be accom- 
plished. This was the appointment of a head master or 
superintendent ; and a meeting was accordingly held 
on the 24th of January 1812, at Lord Radstock’s 
house, to take this subject into consideration, at which 
all the members of the school committee were present, 
and which Dr Bell also attended. 

Here it was resolved—* That it was expedient to 
make enquiry, without delay, for a proper person to 
be trained as head master, and to assist in training 
others, and to act for the present as assistant secretary 
and in other business of this committee; and that a 
salary, not exceeding £100 a-year, should be allowed to 
such person.” 

The committee also made the following observations 
on this point ia their first report :— 

“ The committee saw at once the inconveniences 
which would arise, unless they were provided with a 
person properly qualified to assist Dr Bell in the labo- 
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rious duties which he had gratnitously undertaken, as 
well as to supply his place during his occasional ab- 
sence. 

“ Their attention, therefore, was early directed to 
this object. 

* In considering how the designs of the society, in 
this particular, could be carried into complete effect, it 
appeared to them that such assistant should be called 
upon to act as the principal master in the central 
school—to have the control over those persons who 
should engage to be trained—to take minutes of the 
proceedings of the committee under their direction—to 
receive and to answer all applications for masters—to 
assist in the formation of schools in the country—to 
give instructions to those masters—to receive their 
Teporta, and to audit their accounts. For the dis- 
charge of such duties, 2 man of education was re~ 
quired; and when it was found that the children of 
the central school could not be accommodated in any 
church or chapel in the neighbourhood, the committee 
looked forward to the probable necessity of having 
divine service performed on a Sunday in the school 
room, if approved by the diocesan, and therefore they 
deemed it expedient that the person whom they en- 
gaged should also be in holy orders.” 

The chief duty of engaging such a person as was 
wanting to fill this office, naturally devolved upon Dr 
Bell, who happened, from the following circumstance, 
to have had one previously in his view. 

Having been staying at Keswick, in September 
1811, he chanced to go over to Grasmere one morn~ 
ing on a visit to Mr Wordsworth. At this time 
the Rev. W. Johnson, the curate of the parish, was 
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master of the endowed village school there, into which, 
on Mr Wordsworth’s suggestion, (three of whose chil- 
dren were then under his tuition,) he had introduced 
the Madras system. This school Dr Bell now visited 
for the first time, and was both pleased and surprised 
at the proficiency of the scholars, and the successful 
adoption of the system, and was also struck with Mr 
Johnson’s manner, and kindly method of teaching. 

Although the National Society was not established at 
this time, yet Dr Bell appears to have been fully con- 
vinced that measures of the highest importance in regard 
to education would shortly be maturod, and that Mr 
Johnson was just the person likely to be of especial ser- 
vice; and he observed at the time, that his talents were 
fitted for a larger sphere of action, and that he should see 
what could be done in placing him where his peculiar 
tarn of mind would find a wider scope. “ I must have 
him,” he characteristically remarked to Mr Wordsworth, 

This occurred, as we have seen, in September 1811, 
and when, in the following January, Dr Bell was com- 
missioned to procure a superintendent for the central 
school, Mr Johnson at once occurred to him, and he 
wrote to Mr Wordsworth, enclosing a copy of the reso- 
lutions of the general committee, and of the echool com- 
mittee, and saying that “if Mr Johnson had faith to 
put himself into his hands, and make a tender of his 
services, he had little doubt they would be accepted; 
and that he thought he could promise, at first, a salary 
of L.100 per annum, and perhaps a house. 

To this letter Mr Wordsworth thus replied :— 


“Dear Sir, 
I was much gratified by your obliging letter, which 
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I received this morning ; I showed it immediately to 
Mr Johnson, and am happy to find this evening that 
he has determined to propose himself for the office or 
offices which are about to be instituted. I need scarcely 
here repeat what I said upon the character of Mr John- 
son when I had the pleasure of seeing you at Gras- 
mere. As a moral man he is eminently conscientious ; 
as a Christian he is hamble-minded, pious, and zealous ; 
and as a schoolmaster we have found him active, intel- 
ligent, and fond of his employment. . . 

“ It may be proper for me to state, that I Jearn from 
Mr Johnson that, having made an accurate calouls- 
tion, he finds that his present situation, as curate and 
schoolmaster of Grasmere, brings him in between L.90 
and 1.100 per annum ; so that certainly, in a pecuniary 
point of view, (the expenses of living here and in Lon- 
don being compared,) he would be no gainer by being 
appointed to the office of master of the central school, 
unless an appointment to that of chaplain, with an ad- 
ditional salary, were likely to follow. I have thought 
it necessary, in justice to Mr Johnson, to make this 
representation ; and, in other respects, he would make 
much more considerable sacrifices, es he must leave very 
valuable friends here, and in the neighbourhood, and. 
give up the peace iment (preemie: 
to which he is much attached. . . 

«I am happy to hear that the great work goes on 80 
well; it is some consolation to think, in the present 
afflicted state of Europe, that there is at least one small 
portion of it where men are acting as if they thought 
that they lived for some other purpose than that of 
murdering and oppressing each other. With many 
thanks and good wishes, I remain your obedient servant, 

“'W. Wonpsworts.” 
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Mr Jobnson also wrote in reply, making a tender of 
his services in the way Dr Bell recommended ; adding, 
“1 cannot confine myself to this formal offer of my 
services without expressing, that if I have the honour of 
being approved by the committee, I shall esteem it as 
one of the happiest circumstances of my life, that I 
shall thereby have an opportunity of cultivating your 
acquaintance, and, I hope, of benefiting by your in- 
structions and advice. Long before I had the happiness 
of seeing you in my little school at Grasmere, I had 
been accustomed to think of you with rospect and ad- 
miration, in consequence of your great and successful 
exertions; and allow me, sir, to say, that that short 
interview greatly contributed to confirm the sentiments 
which I had previously entertained.” 

Shortly afterwards, Dr Bell again wrote thus to Mr 
Wordsworth —“I am equally delighted with your 
letter and that of your friend Mr Johnson. A can- 
didate, of no small merit and powerful recommenda- 
tion, had started before I recoived your answers, one of 
which (his) I have already shown to several members 
of the School Committee, before which 1 shall lay it on 
next meeting, (Tuesday next.) I have little doubt of 
his services being accepted, and that, in one way or 
other, the office will be rendered more deserving of his 
acceptance than I represented it, and such as you seem 
to wish for him. I approve highly of the moderation 
of his letter, his not soliciting additional emoluments or 
advantages, and throwing himself upon the considera- 
tion and generosity of the committee. One thing on 
his account, and every account, I am most solicitous 
about, and that is, that he may be immediately, or as 


soon as poseible, at his post. The cei pehoal s in its 
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first state, till the great room is finished, is to be 
opened in such a room as we have been able to get. 
Be so good, then, as request Mr Johnson to write di- 
rectly to me, that not a day may be lost, and say how 
soon he can be here. 

If, in this transaction, I can be found in the event 
to have done a service to a meritorious clergyman, 
whom I hope to see my assistant as superintendent, as 
well as chaplain, and to have performed a good office 
to his friend, the friend of Southey, and may I proudly 
say, my friend, it will be no small addition to the gra- 
tification which I already feel at the present state of 
our progress.” 

« Every thing,” writes Mr Wordsworth, in reply to 
this letter, dated the 1st of March, “will be done here 
to enable Mr Johnson to depart as soon as he receives 
the bishop’s permission. I have a pleasure in repeating 
my opinion, grounded upon a year and a half’s know- 
ledge, that the institution will find in Mr Johnson a 
most excellent servant. I know you will esteem it a 
strong recommendation of him when I say, that he is 
extremely fond of teaching, and much attached to his 
pupils, and they in their turn to him. I believe many, 
I may say most, of the boys will shed tears at his de~ 
parture. And I assure you, such is my sense of the 
good which he has done in this place, that I deem the 
availing myself of this opportunity to recommend him 
to your kindness as one of the most disinterested acts 
of my life. For besides his general usefulness to the 
parish, I feel how much my own children will lose in 
him.” 

Mr Johnson signified his readiness to leave Grasmere 
as soon ashe could obtain the bishop’s consent; and short- 
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ly afterwards, Dr Bell wrote to him, informing him that 
his appointment was definitively fixed. Having received 
an answer in the affirmative from the bishop, he preach- 
ed his farewell sermon on Sunday, the 8th of March, 
to a large congregation, all of whom expressed much 
regret at parting with him. 

After service Lady Diana and Lady Fleming of 
Rydal Hall, the patronesses of the living, expressed 
great regret at Mr Johnson’s departure; and the for- 
mer said, addressing a friend—* You know this would 
not have happened had we not been over-persuaded by 
Mr Wordsworth’s eloquence, that it would be groatly 
to his advantage in futuro life. Boing so well satisfied 
with Mr Johnson’s attention to the duties of his parish, 
Thad intended to present him to the first living that 
became vacant in my gift; and, during the interval, we 
were prepared to make up an cquivalont to the addi- 
tional emoluments he is to obtain in his new appoint- 
ment.” And, as a token of their good feeling towards 
him, they presented him with a purse of gold on his 
departure. Mr Johnson accordingly proceeded to 
London without delay, and entered at once upon his 
new duties in the temporary schoolroom in Holborn, 
where a master of the name of Grover had been placed 
in charge until his arrival. 

« Thus,” says Mr Bamford,* in some notes on this 
subject, written long afterwards, “ was Mr Johnson to 
leave his few scholars and his solitary retirement, those 
few sheep in the wilderness, and assume the charge of an 


© Of Mr Bamford I shall soon have occasion to speak more fully. Iam 
indebted to his widow for permission to publish these and other extracts 
from his papers respecting Dr Bell, and beg here to return my acknow- 
ledgments for her courtesy. 
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establishment in the metropolis of the kingdom, and 
under the direct cognizance and inspection of the high- 
est personages in church and state. 

Perhaps no other person in the kingdom, who had 

been in Mr J.’s circumstances, could have undertaken 
the charge with more adroitness and with less sensible 
inefficiency. A young man—he was then twenty- 
eight—who had seen little of the world, who had been 
chiefly immured among tho mountains and wilds of 
Westmoreland, whose charge at Grasmere probably 
seldom exceeded thirty or forty country scholars of 
both sexes, whose rearing, education, and habits had 
been formed amidst’ many disadvantages, and whose 
intercourse, with a few late exceptions, had been with 
those who could conduce little to refinement . . . was 
at once placed at the head of a novel, intricate, distract- 
ing situation, which absolutely required the clearest 
head, the ablest hands, the most inflexible perseverance, 
the most laborious and unremitting activity. 
The difficulties of the situation few can understand, 
and still fewer can duly appreciate exertions of 0 
extraordinary a kind, which were necessary in the 
establishment of the institution. Not only had he to 
encounter the opposition of a strong and violent party, 
who were planting schools around him, the prejudices 
of the public, who had been primarily filled and 
charged with various accusations and unjust calumnies 
against the views of the National Society; but he had 
to establish and prove to the world the superiority of 
the pure Madras system, then labouring under many 
heavy and unpopular imputations, and to fulfill in prac- 
tice—no easy task—the grand views and high expec- 
tations of that society.” . . ts 
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The society now lost no timo in the formation of 
diocesan societies, which Mr Bouyer had s0 strongly 
advocated. As early as December the Sd, at a 
meeting of the committee, it was recommended “ to 
form societies in the soveral diocesses upon the same 
general plan with the National Socicty;” and that 
“ such societies should communicate with tho National 
Society, in order to preservo, as far as circumstances 
will admit, an uniformity in their negotiations and 
proceedings.” It was also said, “ that this society will 
be glad to enter into correspondence with such socio- 
tica, to give thom any assistance in thoir power, and to 
co-operate with them in any measures conducivo to the 
great end proposed.” With this view, a sub-committee 
of correspondence was soon after appointed, and an 
address was published, dated January 29, 1812. In 
this address it was stated, that the reception which 
* the society had already found from the public had 
been so favourable, and the calls upon the society to 
proceed in this important work so general and so 
urgent, that the general committee found it necessary 
to call the attention of the friends of the society to these 
cireumstances, in order that the funds requisite to carry 
on an institution which promised such extensive public 
benefit, may be effectually provided.” They also observed, 
“ that the adoption of the Madras system by the society, 
had proceeded from the experience, not only of the 
facility by which this system communicates instruction, 
but of the influence which hitherto it was found to 
have on the morals of the children.” 

About this time some difference of opinion existed 
as to the admission of dissenters into the schoola under 
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the direction of the society. This question was dis- 
cussed in the general committee early in January; and 
it appears that, while Mr Marriot and the Bishop of 
London stood out for attendance at church being made 
an indispensable condition of admittance, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, the Bishop of Durham, and the 
Speaker, were for dispensing with this attendance in 
+the case of the children of dissenters. 

Before the next meeting, however, the Bishop of 
London had somewhat modified his opinion on this 
point. “J understand,” he writes to Mr Marriot, 
“that the archbishop has been prevailed upon to pro- 
pose the reconsideration of the resolution of last week 
on Wednesday next; you may still, perhaps, have an 
opportunity of giving your opinion upon it. I acceded 
to it, a8 the best that could be done under the circum- 
stances, and because I thought that it would be better to 
admit of some relaxation, and therefore rather to re- 
quire the attendance as a private rule than to proclaim 
it as rigidly to be enforced, and thereby cause an alarm.” 

“ My lord,” writes Mr Marriot in reply, “ the rea- 
sons of your accession to the resolution have great 
weight with my mind. But if the discussion is renewed, 
I cannot better satisfy myself than by stating, with all 
due deference to the great authorities on the aide of the 
more lax rule, the arguments which have appeared to 
me to outweigh those on which their conclusions are 
grounded. But I feel the great importance, and, ex- 
cept as one of principle, the great difficulty and delica- 
cy of the question, and am fully prepared for another 
discussion ; and, indeed, had I known we should ad- 
journ only for a week, I should originally have proposed 
this question for at least the second ensuing committee.” 
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Shortly after this, a plan of union with the diocesan 
societies and district committees was issued by the 
National Society, in which it was said— 

“ That whereas the establishment of such committees 
and schools, is the principal mean by which the society 
purposes and hopes to carry into effect the great end 
and design for which it has been formed, the society is 
desirous of forwarding the progress of them by con- 
necting them with itself, and by such assistance as the 
present means of the society will allow. 

“That the foundation of this union between dio- 
cesan and district committees and schools with the 
parent society, being understood to be 2 general con- 
formity, on their part, with the principles on which 
the society itself is constituted ; 

“Therefore, for the purpose of giving assurance of 
such conformity, the plan of such committees and 
schools shall be, in the first instance, transmitted to 
the diocesan or district committee, if there be any, and 
from thence to this society through its secretary, or 
immediately to this society where there shall be no 
diocesan or district committee; and that afterwards 
annual, or, if desired, more frequent communication be 
made, in like manner, of their state and progress, 

“ That in such diocesses as have already, in confor- 
mity with the designs of the society, formed. cenéral 
committees, under the superintendence of the respective 
bishops, with which subordinate schools correspond, it 
is recommended that the communications to this society 
respecting the state and progress, as well of the central 
as the subordinate schools, be made from such central 
committees only; and that the same course and order 
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be observed in every other diocess in which a cenéral 
committee may be formed, subsequent to the establish- 
ment of local schools, 

«That it be also recommended, that wherever funds 

for the establishment of schools are provided, or in the 
way of being provided, such schools be formed without 
delay. 
: «That it is the wish and intention of the National 
Society to render, from time to time, pecuniary aid to 
the diocesan and district societies as far as may be in 
its power. 

“That it will also assist them in procuring books, 
and a master for their central school at its first esta- 
blishment ; recommending, at the same time, that all 
diocesan and district societies once established, shall 
endeavour, as far as possible, to provide for the wants 
of all the schools under their superintendence, and for 
that purpose, shall establish a proper collection of books, 
and train up teachers. 

“ That the society itself being instituted principally 
for educating the poor in the doctrine and discipline of 
the Established Church, according to the excellent 
liturgy and catechism provided for that purpose, it is 
required that all the children received into these schools 
be, without exception, instructed in this liturgy and 
catechism; and that, in conformity with the directions 
in that liturgy, the children of each school do constantly 
attend divine service in their parish church, or other 
place of public worship under the establishment, wher- 
ever the same is practicable, on the Lord’s Day, unless 
such reason for their non-attendance be assigned as 
shall be satisfactory to the persons having the direc- 
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tion of that school; and that no religious tracts be 
admitted into any school but such as are, or shall bo, 
contained in the catalogue of the Society for promoting 
Christian Knowledge. 

“TT. T. Wataetzy, Sec.” 


On the subjoct of the admission of dissenters, men- 
tioned in this last resolution, some letters passed at this 
time between my father and Dr Bell in reforence to a 
passage in “ The Origin, Nature, and Object, of the 
New System of Education.” 


“Keewick, 6th March 1812. 

+ + « « “Ihave advanced it a3 my opinion,” 
writes my father, “that the point of attending church 
should not bo insisted upon, because it may, without 
any concession, be dispensed withy and there are good 
reasons why it should not be compulsory. It may be 
dispensed with, because in schools where the boys are 
not lodged, there is no necessity that the authority of 
the master should extend beyond the school. It ought 
to be, because, by dispensing with it, you open your 
doors to the orthodox dissenters, whom the catechism 
(the proper and indispensable test) does not exclude: 
and it is very likely, that if they are left at liberty to go 
to what place of worship their parents may choose, many 
of them will be won over to the church. This I have 
not said: not choosing to tell the dissenters 50; but I 
have said that wherever it can be done, it is better that 
children should accompany their parents to church, than 
go in a body as schoolboys. Attention in the one case 
is acquired from respect and imitation: in the other the 
boys are only restrained from play, or from mischief, by 
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fear, and there can be no surer mode of giving them 4 
dislike to religion. 
“Believe me, my dear Sir, 
“Yours most truly and respectfully, 
“R. Sourmy.” 


To this Dr Bel) thus replied :-— 
“ London, 10th March 1812. 
«My dear Friend, 
“T write to acknowledge your favour, 

and under great anxiety, which I am in haste to ex- 
press, in regard to your decisive opinion as to church- 
going. In what I say I have no other view but to ren- 
der your book useful and not obnoxious to any party or 
set of opinions. Whatever side you take in a question so 
questionable, you will give great offence to the other 
side, and creato a jealousy of all else you write. I am 
free to confess, that I think we should draw the children 
to church by cords of love, and not drag them by chains 
of iron, But in this opinion I differ from many of the 
wisest and best men. Now all the rest of your com- 
position appears to me so liberal and popular, that I 
should be grieved to see any decisive opinion which 
may be controverted and made use of to ery down the 
book. How was I grieved to read Dr Marsh’s pamphlet 
against the Bible Society! I immediately saw how it 
would be made a handle of, and that it would be mixed 
up with another question, towards which it had no al- 
liance, but stood in opposition. I write to give you 
those opinions which you may not hear at other hands; 
but want no further desire to influence your choice, 
than I think it connected with the circulation, useful- 
ness, and popularity, of the book among all descriptions 
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of good churchmen. You see I do not, as with Dr 
Marsh, controvert your opinion: far from it, only I would 
have no appearance of what will be called Jow or even 
high chorch, from your pen, which might in any de- 
gree detract from its great utility. 

You have, in all else, settled all that can be disputed, 
so a3. no dispute can remain; but on this point, what- 
ever side or opinion (if decisive) you take, it will, I 
fear, draw upon you and your work the discountenance 


of many of our best friends. 
«Ever yours, 
“ALB.” 
To this letter my father repliod :— 
“ Keswick, March 13, 1612. 
“« My dear Sir, 


“TI cannot think that the manner in which I havo 
expressed. myself upon church-going can give offence to 
any person. A letter from my friend Charles W. Wynn 
happened to arrive the same day with the proof, He 
spoke of this test as if he supposed that I favoured it. 
It had never entered into my thoughts that such a test 
was to be insisted on, except at schools where children 
are lodged, and where, of course, as they cannot attend 
worship with their parents, they must go with their 
schoolmaster—and I was anxious not to be misunder- 
stood; and to show that while I stood up as resolutely 
as Herbert Marsh himself could do for the rights and 
duties of the church, I desired nothing more than it 
was her indisputable duty to exact, und her undoubted 
right to require. I had carefully (as I thought) guard- 
ed against giving offence, by making the distinction be- 
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tween day schools and boarding schools. High and 
low church are no more to me than Whig or Tory, or the 
Shanavests and Caravats of the wild Irish; and if there 
be any persons who can be offended at such an opinion 
80 expressed, and on such a plea, why I am sorry for 
them. The passage occurs just where I have been 
repeating the arguments of others, to show that the 
parents cannot give religious instruction; and adding 
others of my own to show that it is not the business of 
the clergyman, but (for the children of the lower class- 
es) that it must be the business of the schoolmaster. 

“The cry which will be raised against the book is 
that of intolerance and illiberality, and that you will see. 
But I have all my life long been careless what accusa- 
tions might be brought against me for speaking as I 
thought right. It will be too late to remedy the error, 
if error it be, which I trust it is not. 

“The subsequent sheets will have been struck off, 
and if the leaf were to be cancelled it would be neces- 
sary to supply precisely the same quantity of matter as 
that which should be expunged. How difficult this is, 
it must be needless to remark, Besides, I should 
rather incur the disapprobation of such persons as aro 
capable of disapproving the expressionof such anopinion, 
than be suspected of agreeing with them. My own 
opinions bear so strongly towards what it is the fashion 
to call intolerance, that it especially behoves mo to take 
eare that there be no shadow of a reasonable charge on 
this head, 

“God bless you, my dear Sir, 

“ Yours very truly, with unfeigned respect, 
“R. Sourney.” 
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The following is tho passage in question :— 


“They who ery out against a principle of exclusion, 
represent it as the wish of those who contend for the 
establishment of National Schools, to introduce a com- 
pulsory regulation requiring the childron to go to church. 
But such a regulation is neither necessary nor wise. 
The children should be allowed to accompany the mas. 
ter to church, not required to do it; and this not merely 
for the sake of the orthodox dissenters, (to whom, how- 
ever, it ought to be allowed, ) but because it is bettor 
that they should go with their parents than with their 
schoolfellows and their master. In the one case ox- 
ample is as likely to bo mischievous, as it is sure to be 
beneficial in the other. Every ono will understand 
this who recollects with what difforent feelings tho 
church service impressed him, when he attended in his 
own parish church by his mother’s side, and when ho 
went among a drove of schoolboys.” 

It appears from tho first report of the National So- 
ciety, that institutions were now springing up in all 
directions ; and it consequently became necessary that 
emissaries should be sent out from the contral school for 
the purpose of assisting in their organization. The 
first person employed by the society for this purpose 
was Mr Grover, the master already montioned, who 
had formerly been a sergeant-major in the East India 
Company’s service, and having become acquainted with 
Mr Davis, was by him induced to enter the service of 
the National Society, and accordingly attended Gower’s 
‘Walk school for the purpose of being initiated into the 
Madras system. His first mission was to Newport, in 
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the Isle of Wight, at the request of the Reverend Mr 
Geary, where he gave great satisfaction. 

“ Thave great pleasure,” writes that gentleman to the 
secretary of the National Society, in March 1812, “ in 
reporting the flourishing and promising state in which Mr 
Grover left our schools, of whose great zeal and assidu- 
tty in the cause I cannot say too much, as he merits our 
warmest thanks, and it was with much regret we 
parted with him. Our schools in Newport are receiving 
almost a daily increase. We have 172 boys, and 109 
gus in a separate school. A school has been esta- 
blished at Yarmouth, and another at Gad’s Hill, and 
we hope to have another very speedily at Arreaton.” 

From this time Grover continued to perform very 
essential services to the National Society in different 
parts of the country, returning during the intervals to 
the central school. Shortly after his return from the 
Tale of Wight, he went to Derby to organize the 
national school there, of the accomplishment of which 
the committes reported most favourably on his de- 
parture. He also performed the same office for many 
other institutions; but previous to giving an account 
of these, we must follow Dr Bell’s footsteps during the 
present year, 

From the time of the institution of the National So- 
ciety, until the second week in July, Dr Bell spent most 
of his time in London. He seems for some time to 
have contemplated taking a journey for the purpose of 
visiting and inspecting schools, but was somewhat un- 
decided as to his route, Ultimately, however, at the 
pressing instance of General Dirom, he proceeded to 
Liverpool on a visit to him, “ Here,” he writes to Mr 
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Johnson, “ I find some of the most delightful instruc- 
tors and instructresses I have ever met with; all of 
them much to learn, but all of them most desirous to 
learn, and most apt in learning. Here, too, I am with 
an old friend, who saw the new system in its infancy 
at Madras; and it is most remarkable that he should 
be in command of this district, and corresponding with 
the commander-in-chief on the subject of the Madras 
schools. There are few events in history moro extra- 
ordinary than such occurrences. While I delight in 
what Iam doing, and can do, here, my heart pants 
after Baldwin’s Gardens; but when I reflect in whose 
hands it is, I rest satisfied that all goes well. Let me 
hear by James, if not bofore. Devise about managing 
your masters, and all will be well.” 

On the 18th of July he wont to Chester, and took 
up his quarters at Dr Currie’s. Here the school did 
not promise well. “The schoolmaster,” he writes, “had 
not done one thing as it ought to be done. But the 
members of the committee studied, formed themselves 
into classes, and will do the work for him, which he was 
not likely to do for himself.” 

Meantime he received a letter of invitation from 
Lord Kenyon, dated July 9, but which, owing to some 
miechance, did not reach him till the 17th. 


« My dear Sir, 

“ As I trust I am not likely to be forced to leave 
this place again for London, which nothing can effect 
hardly but the repetition of the hateful Roman Catholic 
question, I will hope to hear soon, when I may expect 
the gratification of seeing you here. I will hold myself 
quite at your eervice to promote the object nearest your 
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patriotic heart, and very dear to my own, to promote 
the general education of this nation, as far as my influ- 
ence extends, in true principles, by means of your 
admirable system; and trust I may be able to render 
much service, through your medium and especial assist- 
ance, while you can favour me with your society here, 
to that most charitable object. I trust your health and 
spirits will be thoroughly renovated by your summer 
excursion, and that we shall all meet in good health 
and spirits, in the winter, in the great centre of action, 
London; but what I long for first, is the pleasure of 
seeing you here, and making your presence, I trust, 
materially forward the great cause. For the good 
which you enabled me to begin hereabouts, as well as 
for the great national good for which we have such 
cause to feel indebted to you, believe me to be, dear 
sir, your much obliged and faithful servant, 
“ Kenyon. 

“ My school, I think, feels the want of me; but 
T trust the beauty of the system is still very visible in 
it.” 


“ T hasten to say,” writes Dr Bell, in reply to this 
letter, “ that I go this morning to Chester, where I mean 
to remain only a few days, and where I shall be happy 
to receive your lordship’s commands, and shall hold 
myself in readiness to attend your summons, either 
now, or when I shall return from Bishop- Auckland, 
where I must be in September. Your school, perhaps, 
would not show so well in your eyes after the speci- 
mena in London, though I know well that it could not 
be expected to flourish during the temporary night to 
which it was subjected, as in the preceding day.” 
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Lord Kenyon, still pressing him earnestly not to 
Postpone his visit to September, and having also ex- 
pressed a wish that Dr Currie, (with whom Dr Bell 
was then staying,) or any of his family, would accom- 
pany him, he proceeded with Mr W. Currie to Gre- 
dington on the 22d. This being his first visit, Lord 
Kenyon, being desirous to mark the coming of a per- 
son of whom he had so high an opinion, gave orders to 
his butler to present every t and labourer in 
his employment with a guinea. On the list boing 
given in to him, Mr Lloyd (his butler) said—* My 
lord, I am afraid I have produced too long a list.’” 
To which he replied—“ Oh no! yon cannot do so on 
such an occasion, when the great and good Dr Bell 
makes his first visit to Gredington.” 

Here Dr Bell remained about a woek, being busily 
engaged all the time in visiting the principal schools 
within reach, including Shrewsbury, and in attending 
Lord Kenyon’s school at Penley, of which he said, in 
a letter to Mr Johnson, that “ there, under a noble 
master, he had already seen the best specimen of arith- 
metic he had yet seen, and all else secmed to corre~ 
spond.” And again, after returning to Chester, he 
writes to Mr Johnson—“ The labours of Lord 
Kenyon, with his schools at Overton, Ellesmere, Whit- 
church, and with that of Shrewsbury, as well as his 
own school at Penley, exceed belief. He is at once 
the most indefatigable and the ableat of the labourers 
in this vineyard, and the fruits of his labour are most 
distinguished. Even daring my attendance on hia 
lordship, I saw the rapid growth, under his zealous 
and unwearied culture, of his young plants. Ob, that 
we could infuse such a spirit and such Pe into our 
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professional masters! . . . . . Everyschool, and 
every place within his reach, enjoy the benefit of his 
personal superintendence and of his purse.” . 

In the same letter he also speaks of his own proceedings 
since he left London — “ During the first three weeks 
of my journeying, I visited nearly as many schools, in- 
cluding the multitade of institutions at Liverpool. In 
some of them I took such measures as, I believe, will 
suffice to plant the system; in others, to correct what 
was amiss; in all, to forward the grand object which 
the National Society has in contemplation. It is 
curious to remark the difference between "3 
school, who had enjoyed good opportunities, and that 
of the sergeant schoolmaster, who had scarcely any 
other guide than his instructions, On a second visit 
to the school of North Lincoln, I am still more de- 
lighted than with the former. The drill-master had 
neglected none of my instructions. Military discipline 
has a grand charm. The child of an officer, distin- 
guishing himself in the ranks of the school, was a 
gratifying sight.” . . . . To-morrow morning 
(8d August) I go to Warrington, thence to Manches. 
ter, then to Preston, where I pick up Dr Briggs, and 
take him with me to visit the schools at Kendal, whence 
I proceed to my headquarters of repose and study, at 
Grasmere. One day only have I had rest since my 
departure from London.” The only farther informa~ 
tion we have concerning his tour, is contained in a 
letter to Lord Kenyon written after his arrival at Gras- 
mere, wherein he says—* At Warrington I found the 
military school admirable—the sergeant educated at the 
Royal Military Academy. One proof will suffice. Eight. 
een scholars of the town (as many as the room would 
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hold with the regimental scholars) attended this school 
of the army. Observe civil children going to a military 
school in preference to all the numerous schools of the 
place. At Manchester nothing was actually done, wait. 
ing for two noble school-houses in a superior style to 
what your lordship and I would require. I did all I 
could to induce them to begin a preparatory school next 
day; and they promised that they would noxt week. 
This was all I expected when I proposed next day, 
knowing, if I said next week, they would have said 
month. 

“T have left no room or time for the captivating 
beauties of Llangollen, with which I was onchanted. 

“T went to church at Grasford without a sermon in 
my pocket, and without the most distant idea of preach- 
ing. A lady, the daughter of Dr Currie, the fair and 
beautiful Mrs Williams, met me at the church door, 
presented me with a sermon, and desired that I would 
preach it; and preach it I did, for who would refase 
any thing to such a lady? From church I was carried 
to Miss Hamond, and transported with her vale (Gras. 
ford) in the midst of picturesque hills, completely Welsh 
scenery, opening between two promontories into Eng- 
jand, which meets the valley at its mouth, and presents 
a beautiful champaign country to Chester.” 

On his first arrival at Grasmere he remained a short 
time at Mr Wordsworth’s, and then removed into lodg- 
ings close by the rectory, where Mr Wordsworth was 
then residing, as it was his intention to remain there 
some time, 

“On my arrival at this sweet and peaceful vale,” he 
writes to Lord Kenyon, “where I have enjoyed a re~ 
pose from action, though not from study, I should have 
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made such acknowledgments to your lordship as I never 
had occasion to make before. While I was in your own 
school at Penley, or at your other four schools, I felt 4 
delight in all I did, which I do not always feel to the 
same degree. I felt that not a word was uttered, or 
not a thing done, but fold; that there was, at least, 
one person present who felt as I did, and, as I flattered 
myself, thought as I did; and would do as I did, if I 
did right. But, as if this were not gratification enough 
to my heart and soul, I must forsooth be followed by 
acknowledgments, as if I had conferred, not received, 
obligations—as if I had been doing my Lord Kenyon’s 
work for him, and not my Lord Kenyon doing my work 
for me. Indeed, my lord, I begin to grow jealous of 
your lordship, as well I may, and not without full and 
sufficient grounds, which I am ready to produce in any 
court: I apprehend you mean to take my trade from 
me, and set aside, as well you may, if you go on as you 
are going on, both Mr Lancaster and Dr Bell.” 

One object which he had in view, in seeking the re- 
tirement of Grasmere, was, that he might have leisure 
to proceed with a new edition of the Madras School of 
1808, on which he was then engaged. The original re- 
port of 1797 he had re-published during his stay in 
London, with a long dedication to the Duke of York, 
which he had sent to my father for his corrections, who 
eaid in returning it—“ After thrice reading the dedica- 
tion, not with as much will to find fault in it as an 
Edinburgh Reviewer feels when he takes up a book of 
yours or of mine, but with as much attention to discover 
any, the alterations I can suggest are few and trifling.” 
He had also requested the assistance of Miss Wordsworth 
(Mr Wordsworth’s sister) in the correction of the Ma- 
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dras School, more especially as regarded the language, 
for he always distrusted his own powers in this re- 
spect. She accordingly spent much time and labour in 
remodelling the work for him, and, indeed, entirely re- 
wrote it, much to his apparent satisfaction at the time; 
subsequently, however, he threw this manuscript aside, 
and published it nearly as he had originally composed 
it, under the title of “Elements of Tuition, Part II. 
The English School.” 

He was also at this time proceeding with the “Lu- 
dus Literarius,” or tho “Classical and Grammar School,” 
which he intended to publish immediately after the 
“ English School ;” so that ho appears to have been 
fully employed. 

Meanwhile he was continually receiving the most gra- 
tifying reports of scholastic operations in various parts, 
and especially from Lord Kenyon, who was now, and 
continued till his death, his most frequent correspon- 
dent. “TI have just given orders,” his lordship writes, 
“for building one, if not two, new school-rooms at the 
farther end of this parish. I met about ten or twelve 
farmers about it yesterday, who seomod highly pleased, 
and all who had children promised to send them; so 
that I hope for a school biggor than the Penley one, 
But still, as that will bo my first-born, I hope to keep it 
at no lower credit than it has been.” 

Early in September Lord Kenyon writes to him re- 
specting the Chester schools, which were proceeding 
favourably; he also told him that he expected, in a 
day or two, to begin “ his second private school,” 
which was to be capable of holding one hundred chil- 
dren; and that, if he could find numbers sufficient, he 
would “ build another by it for one hundred more ;” 
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and he adds—“Mr Burton writes of Davis, ‘he is a 
traly valuable man, and I think will become better 
known, and his example followed in many places.’ 
1,100 boys on the lists of the Central echool a fortnight 
back, and 317 girls—at least 2,200 children in Whito- 
chapel, above seven years old, are receiving no educa- 
tion.” 

Mr Currie also writes to him of the schools at Ches- 
ter, from which account it appears that they were not 
progressing so well as could be wished, owing to the 
master being prejudiced against the system. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 


Dr Bell becomes acquainted with Mc Bamford—Goes to Keswick and Booe 


Castle, and returns to London through Shropshire—Family Madras 
School—The Contral School—Extracte from Bamford's Notew—Diffusion 
of the System, 


Dr Bet remained at Grasmere until tho end of Sep- 
tember, whero he, a few days previous to his departure, 
writes thus to Mr Johnson—‘ Now for the sweot and 
peaceful vale which I am doomed to tako leave of on Mon- 
day or Tuesday. I have stayed four days longer than 
I could spare conveniently, to attend the schoo! with the 
new curate, who arrived on Tuesday morning. Bam- 
ford had relinquished it some days beforc. I immedi- 
ately collected all tho children, and set to work. The 
ladies (of Mr Wordsworth’s family) attonded mo, and 
we have come on to my mind. We like the young 
man, but on the first evening all frionds attacked me to 
know whether the curate was willing to follow the sys- 
tem, and were surprised when I told them that I never 
asked, and did not know; that during my short stay I 
had no time for such questions; that I could only do 
my part, and leave him to his. Contrary to rule I dined 
at Rydal Hall, and solicited Lady Fleming in behalf of 
the schools; saying I had a strong claim on them, ha- 
ving deprived them of two masters whom they liked. 
The ladies there, and all others, desire to be remem- 
bered to you.” 
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The young man Bamford,* here mentioned as having 
had charge of the school previous to the new curate’s 
arrival, had at this time fallen-under Dr Bell’s especial 
notice, and subsequently became of much importance 
in the dissemination of the system. 

Of his introduction to Dr Bell, we find the following 
account, written some time after by himself:— 

« Tn the spring, (about the end of May or beginning 
of June 1812,) Mr Johnson's situation as curate and 
schoolmaster of Grasmere not having been filled, I was 
sent, being the head boy of the grammar-school at 
Ambleside, by the master, to take charge, at the request 
of the trustees, of the school at Grasmere till Mr J.’s 
successor should be appointed. Having been also the 
class-fellow of Hartley Coleridge, who was chiefly under 
the friendly care of Mr Wordsworth the poet, then 
residing in Grasmere, and whose little boy (Mr W.'s 
second son) was under my charge, I was frequently at 
the house of Mr Wordsworth. The school at Gras- 
mere is situated at the north corner of the church- 
yard. It is a very low, dark, and poor building, though 
it had been honoured by the children of the great- 
est poet, and was still attended by the children of 
many an honest and wealthy Westmoreland yeoman. 
There was a long flat table, a few forms, and a chair 
at one end for the master. I was sitting one day, read- 
ing Baptista Mantuarius, while a little brat was squeak- 
ing his letters before me, when an elderly, venerable- 


* Mr Bamford was the great grandaon of the Rev. Robert Walker, many 
years curate of Seathwaite in Cumberland, of whose remarkable life Mr 
‘Wordsworth has given « most interesting account in the notes to bis poems 
on the river Duddoa; snd of whom Mr Bamford himself published a 
notice in the Christian Remembrancer in 1819. 
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looking gentleman entered the school, and, after a few 
preliminary questions, entered into a new and interest- 
ing field of scholastic information. I confess I was 
much pleased with his attention and condescension. I 
had followed the common routine of other country 
schools, The children came up generally individually 
four times in the day, and managed, some way or 
other, to get through as many lessons. But no sooner 
had this gentleman questioned me as to a division 
of time, method of teaching, and perfect instruc- 
tion, than I at once felt my deficiency, and expressed 
my desire to learn, and my gratitude for what he 
imparted. That same evening I spont at Mr Words- 
worth’s with the old gentleman, who I then learned was 
the celebrated Dr Bell, of whom I, of courso, had heard, 
but knew nothing of him or his pursuits. In the course 
of the evening he paid a good deal of attention, and 
addressed his discourse frequently, to me, and at length 
put into my hands his Instructions for Conducting 
Schools. The composition of parts was such as to 
captivate me. Having a warm imagination, and hav- 
ing read little except school-books and novels, I was 
charmed with the antithetical style of the disquisitions, 
and felt an undefined propensity to read, admire, and 
repeat from memory various passages. Of the system 
itself J could form no opinion. It was sufficient that I 
was taken with those detached portions, which seemed 
to find a congeniality in my own breast, As the doctor 
lodged at the bouse nearest to the school, I saw him 
frequently ; and he also condescended to read to me 
the manuseripts he was then writing. 

“ T was at that period in my seventeenth year, and 
free from all kind of prepossessions, except an extreme 
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love of nature, and an ardent and burning desire to seo 
London. I had heard and read so much of the metro- 
polis, and I felt so anxious to begin the world, that any 
opening would have then been seized with the greatest 
readiness. 

“In August or September, Mr Wordsworth men- 
tioned to me, that if I was desirous of leaving home, Dr 
Bell could provide the opportunity ; but that, at first, 
I must not look for more than a baro subsistence: all 
else must depend upon myself. Dr Bell would pro- 
mise nothing. The prospect of going to London was 
enough. It was determined. I never enquired what 
situation, income, &c., I was to have; nor, in fact, gave 
myself any concern about these things. Dr B. wrote 
to the society, and gave me a letter to my former mas- 
ter and friend, the Rev. W. Johnson, assistant-super- 
intendent of the central school.” . . 

Speaking of his first introduction to “Mr Johnson, 
Bamford says—“ When the Rev. Mr Cracket re- 
signed the school and chapel at Ambleside, the trastees 
engaged Mr Johnson, then curate and schoolmaster at 
Grasmere, to perform the duty till a successor was 
be appointed. I was then one of the head boys in the 
school, and received many kind attentions from Mr J., 
who was in general much beloved by the boys. They 
were exceedingly anxious that Mr J. should obtain the 
school; but the trustees appointed the Rev. Mr Dawes, 
a good classical scholar, who also obtained the chapelry, 
Mr Dawes brought his private pupils to the grammar 
school ; but in a year he gave up the school, retaining 
the church, which had never before been separated, and 
which he got by being appointed to the school, and 
resumed his own private academy. I resided with 
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him at his express desire; and I was the only one 
belonging of old to the grammar school who accom- 
panied him, Hartley and Derwent Coleridge were 
my classfellows; the former was superior to me in 
Greck* and in composition. In Latin I folt superior 
to him, as well as in figures, &c. 

“Hartley was very irregular in his time of attending 
school. He used to run in about ten o’clock, with his 
hat on his head, chewing a slate pencil in his mouth, 
‘Where have you been?’ Hartley, laughing, ‘I really 
don’t know.’ ‘ You are a strange follow, Hartley, to 
go on in this way. Get me forty or sixty lines of 
Homer in such a book.’ ‘Shall I say them now, 
sir ? ” 

Bamford at once proceeded to London, where he was 
charged with the superintendence of the registers of 
the central school, in which situation, according to his 
own testimony, he met with much kindness from Mr 
Johnson. We must now, however, leave him for tho 
present, and return to Dr Bell, whom we left on the 
point of quitting Grasmere for Keswick. 

While there, he had written to the Bishop of Car- 
lisle, (Goodenough, with whom he had probably be- 
come acquainted through their mutual connexion with 
the National Society, proposing to pay him a visit in 
passitig. ‘Had I known,” writes the Bishop in reply, 
“that you were so near to me as Keswick, I should have 
anticipated your writing to me, by being beforehand 
with you in begging you to come on to Rose Castle. 
Pray do me that favour, and stay with me while it can 
be made convenient to your plans. I can promise you, 
first, all due welcome ; next, freedom without interrup- 

* Hartley Coleridge commenced learning Gresk before Latin. 
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tion, ease, and retirement. I shall also be proud to 
show you our central school at Carlisle; where, by the 
help of a master from the Barrington school, we are 
educating a hundred and forty boys and eighty girls. 
Their progross has exceeded my most sanguine expec- 
tations; and I trust, under the blessing of God, the 
next generation here will show a sense of religion and 
sober demeanour lately unknown in Carlisle. We can 
visit the school from my house as often as you wish to 
do it; and it will be highly gratifying to me to receive 
your ‘euge’ to our endeavours. We are not going from 
home, (our dinner hour is five,) and shall be happy to 
see you as soon as you can make it convenient. We 
are nine miles from Wigton, at which place any of the 
inns (I use Irving’s) will direct you on to Rose Castle. 

* T am assured that, since our school has been esta- 
plished, the Lancasterian school in this place (Carlisle) 
has gone back, as they say, very much.” 

At Keswick he remained about a week, spending 
his time at my father’s, where he had become a favou-~ 
tite with all ages. In referring to this visit in a letter 
written to Dr Bell some weeks after, my father says of 
my sisters—'The twins (my eldest sister and my cou- 
sin, Miss Coleridge) pricked up their ears just now 
when I mentioned your name, and asked what they 
had to say. Their eyes sparkled, as they both at 
once cried out, ‘ Tell him to come again.’ Even Kato 
says, ‘ Dr Bell gone, must come again.’ ” 

From Keswick he went, on the 7th October, to Rose 
Castle, where he remained till the 12th, when he lef; 
for Gilsland ; here he took up his quarters for a week, 
and then proceeded by Haltwhistle to Durham, where 
he arrived on the 22d. He continued at Durham till 
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the end of the month, dividing his time between tho 
duties of the hospital and the neighbouring schools. 

Every where Lord Kenyon’s letters followed him, 
written in the most friendly strain. “If you will pre- 
scribe to me,” writes his lordship to him at Durham, 
“how manyletters I must send you for one, I will entitlo 
myself to hear from you as often as convenient to you ; 
but if I do not, and if any thing occurs which I think 
likely to be interesting to you, or if I want instruction 
from you, which will happen now and thon, I don’t pro- 
mise but you may have more letters than you choose 
to claim.” 

On the 27th ho was again on the move for London, 
where he expected to arrive in about a fortnight; and, 
passing through York and Derby, reached Coleorton 
Hall, the seat of Sir George Beaumont, who was a 
stanch promoter of the new system, where he had 
been invited to pass a few days the first woek in No- 
vember. While here, a letter from Mr Marriot reached 
him, urging him much to visit Cotesbatch, near Lut- 
terworth, (Mr Marriot’s native place,) whero he tolls 
him he will “ find several parishes rendered compara- 
tively a heaven upon earth by teaching.” But whether 
he accomplished this visit or not does not appear. 

He also received, at this time, a pressing invitation 
to Ludlow, from Captain Ferguson. “ The aggregate 
wisdom of Shropshire,” writes that gentleman, “ is 
found unequal to the task of organizing a small school 
upon your plan, 

“ Recorder, corporation, &c. &c., are, therefore, 
anxiously desirous of seeing you here, 2s soon as you 
can possibly make it convenient, . . 

“ Upon submitting my letter for approval; ” he adds, 
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“ T am desired to repoat, that Lord Powis and the cor- 
poration of Ludlow, having’ determined to establish a 
school upon your principle, are most desirous of seeing 
you at Ludlow.” 

This invitation he accepted; and leaving Sir George 
Beaumont on the 16th, proceeded to Dr Outram’s at 
Birmingham, where he probably remained about a 
week, as he did not reach Ludlow till the 24th No- 
vember. ‘ Every whero,” he writes to my father after 
his arrival, “I have been gratified beyond measure 
with the zeal which I have witnessed in the good cause. 
It would require a quire of paper to enter into details, 
Your friends at Coleorton Hall are second to none in 
veal, activity, and porsonal exertions.” Here he 
received several letters from Lord Kenyon, urging 
him to pay another visit to Gredington. In writing to 
express his inability to accept the invitation, he says— 
“ It is utterly impossible for me to express the conti- 
nually increasing sense which I have of your lordship’s 
goodness and condescension, nor how delighted I should 
be to accept Lady Kenyon’s and your gracious invita~ 
tion, and to carry on, under your auspices and with 
your aid, the important work which I have in hand, 
In it will be seen how impossible it was for me, with- 
out fall powers, and before any body of your lordship’s 
mind, and station, and character understood the sys~ 
tem in its details and minutiz, and gave it entire coun- 
tenance, favour, and support, I could exhibit the 
machine as it really is. But time, alas, cannot be 
arrested! And the Elements of Tuition, Part IL, or 
English School, have imposed on me the severe task of 
not losing in travelling a single day more than has 
been already lost by me till it is completed.” 
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For the same reason, he seems to have been unwill- 
ing to quit Ludlow until he had finished what he had 
then in hand. Indeod, the amount of time and of 
labour that he now and afterwards spent upon his 
publications, seems extraordinary, considering their size, 
and the small quantity, comparatively speaking, of now 
matter that the latter onos contained. In later life, 
this anxiety about correcting and ro-correcting became, 
as will be seen, almost 2 disease. Night after night ho 
would sit up, or, what was worse, make others sit 
up, to write out again what ho had rendered almost 
illegible by his corroctions, and this process would 
bo again and again repeated. His anxicty to forward 
what he considored the ono object of paramount im- 
portance, was cven now beginning to render him 
too careless how hard others were worked in this 
sorvice, This, though not exactly selfishness, was near 
akin to it; and it seems to be the natural tendency of 
applying the mind exclusively to one object, that 
the relative importance of others should be forgotten, 
and that the individual should appear to live for that, 
and that only. How remarkably this ultimately became 
the case with Dr Bell, will be seen as we proceed, 

From Ludlow he writes to Mr Johnson, in refor- 
ence to the postponement of his visit to London— 
“ Anxigus as I am to see you and your school, I am 
precluded from quitting my present occupations. I 
still find so much to do, to be ready for the press, 
which I must dispatch here, that I am detained as 
much with my own concerns, if I may so style my 
English School, as the concerns of others, if I may so 
speak of the schools around me. 

“Do you hear any thing of Mr Russell and the 
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Charter-house? I know that if I reach town prema- 
turely, I cannot expect for one year longer to redeem 
the pledge, which I am determined, if possible, to 
redeem, and as early as possible.” 

* Had you told me,” writes Mr Johnston in reply, 
“when you left London, that you would be six 
months absent, I should have been almost tempted to 
despair. But having been always kept in a kind of 
suspense, I have by degrees become reconciled to my 
forlorn condition. Let me not, however, complain; for 
1 am sure that your time has been spent to the best ad- 
vantage, and your presence has already told where 
you have been.” In answer to Dr Bell’s enquiry 
regarding the Charter-house, he told him that Dr 
Russell had been frequently at the Central school, and 
that considerable progress bad been made in intro- 
ducing the system into the Charter-house, 

Meantime, the Madras system had been tried, on a 
small scale, among the higher classes, and its utility in 
private as well as in public education had been satis- 
factorily shown. Mr Marriot, in a letter to Dr Bell 
of the 12th of November, says—“I also delight peculi- 
arly to tell you that Mr Frere has begun his family 
school in Brunswick Square, at which my eldest and 
Park's youngest son attend. George got a ticket of at- 
tention the first day of his attendance, (the second he 
gained three,) and is as eager to go to school as he 
ever waa for a new plaything. Selina is about to esta- 
blizh a second in this house, for the benefit of all whom 
it may concern in this square; and Lord Radstock is so 
pleased with the plan, that he will indisputably carry it 
on to the west. What has been done was mentioned yes- 
terday in the general committee with great applause. A 
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most charming monitor boy comes from the Central 
school to act as master.” 

Mr Johnson also writes to Dr Bell on the same sub- 
ject shortly afterwards—* Perhaps I am not the first 
to inform you, that after the Madras system has taken 
deep root downwards, it has sprung up, and introduced. 
itself into the higher walks of life. I had, about 2 week 
ago, great pleasure in laying bofore the school com- 
mittee the request of a party of ladies to have a teacher 
from amongst our boys, to teach their children; which 
was received with as much delight by the committee 
as it was important, and of course the request was 
granted. You know tho names of Marriot, Park, Frere, 
Hobhouse, Richardson, and Morris. Then, these all 
have children now benefiting by the Madras system of 
education. I think it is as pleasing a sight as I have 
often seen, to see the anxiety of these children to excel 
each other. It is only exceeded by the over-anxiety 
of the superintending mothers. The wish of all parties 
is to have this little Madras school in full order, to 
compliment the venerable parent on his arrival in 
town,” 

As they advanced, this scheme scems to have succeeded 
equally well, to which Mrs Marriot thus bears testi- 
mony in the middle of the noxt month—“I wish you 
could have seen your little friond George at the head of 
his class this morning: never was child half so pleased 
and delighted. You have no idea what your system is 
doing for my boy; and it is well if, after all, 1 am not 
terribly jealous of you, for doing for him in a month 
what Z had been endeavouring to effect for three years 
without success.” After this time, however, we do not 
find this experiment again alluded to. 

VoL, D, 2" 
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Dr Bell was now much urged by Mr and Mrs 
Marriot to meet them at Oxford, whither they were 
then going, which he was ultimately persuaded to do; 
and accordingly, having remained a month at Ludlow, 
proceeded to Oxford on the 24th of December. Lord 
Kenyon, in a letter of the 17th of December, writes 
in reference to this visit, which was then in contempla- 
tion — “ If a word may be said for the ignorance of 
erndition at Oxford, (if you are not determined, be- 
cause it has steadily resisted Lancasterianism and is 
anxious to imbibe light from the East, to give it up,) 
let me request for my Alma Mater, notwithstanding 
all her demerits, which her learning, her general sound 
principles, and her loyalty, may extenuate, at least to 
an ancient British mountaineer, that she may have to 
boast of a well-conducted Madras school. You should 
help to illuminate one of the eyes of Britain, Sir F. 
Burdett has been there first, so it the more becomes 
you to bestir yourself.” 

Of what was done there in the scholastic line we 
have hardly any account: it would seem, however, 
that something must have beer accomplished, by a 
letter from Judge Park to Mr Marriot, written at 
this time — “ Your account,” he says, “ of Dr Bell’s 
success at Oxford, and of the advancement of his 
grand scheme, is highly interesting to me. [ really 
think that his plan, if rightly conducted, is one of the 
most stupendous engines that ever has been wielded, 
since the days of our Saviour and his apostles, for the 
advancement of God's true religion upon earth. It 
never has been my opinion that Dr Bell is infected 
with vanity; but there never was a man, who, from 
seeing his plans taking a wide and deep root in the 
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earth, has had more just cause to be vain than our 
excellent friend. Iam not sure that this is not the 
commencement, by his means, of that glorious era, 
when the knowledge of the Lord shall cover the earth, 
as the waters cover the seas.” 

On the 31st of December he left Oxford on a visit 
to some friends at Bourton on the Water, Gloucester- 
shire, where he had been pressed to go as early as the 
previous May. There he remained until the 17th of 
January, when he went to London, where he had been 
so long expected. He had travelled about 1100 miles 
since July, and was as desirous himself to reach Lon- 
don as his friends were to see him there. 

On the 9th of January Mr Marriot had written 
to urge his coming — “ Dr Carey,” he said, “ told me 
yesterday he was impatient to see you, and quite an 
enthusiast about you and the system. Some of the com- 
mittee are anxious also, J find, on the same account, as 
Selina expresses in her letter to you, for your return to 
the Central school. Zhere the grand work on foot lives 
or dies, and you know it.” 

We must now return to the proceedings at the 
Central school, the chief information concerning which, 
at this time, is contained in the letters which passed 
between Dr Bell and Mr Johnson during the period 
that the former was engaged in travelling. 

Early in this year (1812) Dr Bell appears to have 
had the formation of some new elementary books for 
spelling, &e., in contemplation; and at the committee 
meeting held on the 24th of January, it was resolved, 

“That Dr Bell be requested, with the assistance of 
such other person or persons as he may think proper, 
to revise the existing elementary books, and to report 
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to this committee whether any, or what, improvements 
can be made in such elementary books, to be printed 
for the use of the National Central School, and other 
schools, when approved by the general committee.” 
And they also observed, “ That in all the lists of books 
which had come under their view, it appeared that 
some improvements might be made, either by omissions 
of unnecessary repetitions, or by an alteration in their 
order and gradation.” 

It does not appear what progress was made in this 
matter during the winter and spring; but it seems to 
have been ultimately arranged that the wishes of the 
committee should be carried into effect chiefly by Mr 
Johnson and Mr Davis, with such assistance as they 
could receive by correspondence with Dr Bell. In 
reference to one of these books on which Mr Johnson 
had been engaged, he thus writes to Dr Bell in July— 
“The monosyllabic reading-book remains nearly in the 
same state in which you left it, and I shall not be able 
to send you a proof-sheet till more are struck off. Our 
dear good friend Mr Davis has come home again, and it 
is to be hoped we shall now dosomething. He came to 
town this morning on purpose to see me, and to make 
some arrangement about forwarding your wishes respect- 
ing books, &c. He stopped with us nearly two hours, 
He examined and was much pleased with our school. 
I then went with him to Rivington’s, and I can now 
assure you that it will be forwarded with all speed, 
and, with Mr Davis's assistance, I trast, to your mind, 
Bat pray let me have no more to do about books, for, 
if you believe me, I have really more to do than I can 
possibly do, as it ought to be done; and I wish I could 
say I had any effectual assistance. The Central school 
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is now a weighty, it is a mighty concern, but it is also 
a glorious one, and I hope it will do well; indeed, it is 
doing so. But if you wish it, we shall set to work, and 
do our best in forwarding the polysyllabic spelling-book. 
Tt ought to be done. The reading-book is long since 
out of our hands, and we conceive ourselves no longer 
responsible for its delay.” 

These books were shortly after ready for publication, 
“Tam desired,” writes Mr Walmesley to Dr Bell, “ by 
the school committee, to acquaint you that—in conse- 
quence of directions which they have received from the 
general committee, to submit to the public a set of ele- 
mentary books, and other articles, to be used at the 
first institution of schools on the Madras system—thoy 
have prepared the enclosed advertisement.” 

“ As to the books,” Dr Bell writes shortly in reply— 
“T do not, for the present, think of imposing any new 
burden upon you; but the difficulties and blunders 
which every where occur, and which, with common 
masters, are inconceivable, render the legfbooks, the 
monosyllabic spelling-book, and the polysyllabic apell- 
ing-book, indispensable. With these I shall rest con- 
tented till we meet, and perhaps long after our meeting. 
Tt will not be easy for the stupid schoolmaster to mis- 
take his instructions with these books in his hands,” 

We next come to the subject of training masters, 
which was, in fact, one of the grand objects of the 
Central school. At this time they retained at least 
ten persons in their pay who were qualified to assist 
when required in the organization of other schools ; and 
to prevent difficulties as to the remuneration which 
these were to receive, a regulation was adopted that 
none of the society's masters, engaged in the service 
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of any local society or school, should accept more than 
@ guinea and a half per week for his expenses, or any 
gratuity without the special permission of the school 
committee. 

Subordinate to the training masters, an indefinite 
number of probationers were admitted, upon producing 
approved testimonials, who were gratuitously instructed 
in the system, and received into the pay of the society, 
as vacancies occurred, upon being reported competent 
by Mr Johnson. A third class under this department 
consisted of masters and mistresses sent from the coun- 
try, to be qualified to conduct schools to which they 
had been respectively appointed. 

Tn the early stages of the institution this was one of 
the most troublesome branches of it. The persons 
sent were, for the most part, taken from other occupa- 
tions, wholly ignorant of the system, and probably pre- 
judiced against it, from having been educated under so 
different a one; while those who had been accustomed 
to tuition, had much to unlearn as well as to acquire. 
In one of Mr Marviot’s letters to Dr Bell, he sayse— 
“ We came to a resolution, on account of Grover’s re- 
porting that the masters and mistresses were, in many 
instances, unable to write, and in some even to read, 
that either a certificate of their having these qualifica- 
tions must be required, or an examination by us take 
place before they are admitted to be trained; and, 
when found incompetent, that they be sent to an adult 
school first.” 

Tn other ways the Central school seems to have gone 
on satisfactorily. “We should all be glad to see you 
again in town,” writes Mr Johnson to Dr Bell in July 
1812; “but do not take any thought about us and our 
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little folks so as to render yourself uneasy, for all goes 
on remarkably well. If I had been writing to any 
other person but yourself, I should have said things 
could not possibly be better. Howevor, we cannot yet 
boast of complete perfection, but are making every 
effort to attain to it.” 

“ Seldom, my dear friend,” writes Dr Bell in reply, 
“have I met with such a cordial to my anxious mind 
as your letter. If I entertaincd any apprehensions of 
your being overwhelmed by the multitude of masters, 
(not of scholars,) these apprehensions are done away. 
The spirit in which it is written delights me, as it does 
my Lord Kenyon, with whom I am. 

“ If I bad not meant to visit Grasmere, your letter 
would have led me thither. ‘That scene will now have 
an interest in my eyes which it has not to others. Ifi 
can be of any consolation to your weeping parishioners 
to tell them how much more profitably for mankind 
you are employed where you are, than it was possible 
for you to be with them, or elsewhere, they shall not 
want for consolation.” 

Mr Johnson’s reports of the progress of the school 
at this time gave Dr Bell great satisfaction, and many 
letters passed between them concerning the details of 
the system, which it would be out of place here to enter 
upon. One of Dr Bell’s letters while at Gredington, in 
July 1812, had contained an account of Lord Kenyon’s 
schools; and, in his reply to it, Mr Johnson remarks 
-~“ Every line that I receive from your pen inspires me 
with new life and vigour. How great, then, must be the 
support and encouragement you will readily judge, 
that I derive from your copious and instructive letters. 
Especially your last has been most salutary to my 
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doubting, yet anxious mind. The delightful account 
that it contained, I trust, has had the desired effect. 
It operated as a stimulus with us; and at once we' 
determined, if possible, to equal, if not to exceed, Lord 
Kenyon in his performances. We have certainly done 
something; but I am afraid our little is not yet to be 
compared with the flattering accounts you give of his 
lordship’s schools. But believe that we are doing our 
best, . . . . After admitting 610 boys, (besides 
those we had in the preparatory school,) the admission 
book was closed last Friday. It was really affecting to 
see the solicitude and disappointment of the parents 
that could not have their sons admitted, and we are re- 
ceiving applications every day. There are more than 
one hundred and fifty vacancies yet in the girls’ school.” 
On the 15th of September Mr Johnson again writes 
—f*In my last I was so much hurried that I forgot to 
tell you what a kind letter I had received from the 
Bishop of Hereford. About six weeks ago Mr Peploe, 
particular and most intimate friend of the bishop's, 
called to see our school, and, not knowing who he was, 
we showed him every thing as well as we were able, 
And it appears from his lordship’s letter that he had 
been particularly pleased with our kindness, and every 
thing that he had seen; so much so, that he had been 
induced to engage a master at his own expense, and to 
send him up to be instructed with us. This is one in- 
stance, among many others, that has come to our ears 
again of our having given satisfaction to visitors, and of 
their having been pleased and delighted with the school. 
Tonly mention those things, in order that your mind may 
reat assured that nothing is left undone that we possibly 
can do to recommend your admirable sysfem. Dr and 
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Mrs Carey, with another lady, have been here to-day for 
some time, and it gives me great pleasure to say that 
these worthy people were highly delighted. Indeed, I 
toust say that I myself am astonished at the progress of 
the higher classes in order and perfection. I do not 
think we get fast over the ground; but what is dono is 
dono s0 effectually and perfectly, that I think it will bear 
the strictest examination, and happiness is depicted in 
the countenance of overy child.” 

Lord Kenyon also roports favourably of the Central 
school, which he visited after his arrival in town in 
August, and spoke most highly of Mr Johnson's super- 
intendence, 

Meantime a “ Ladies’ Committee” had been appoint- 
ed to superintend the girls’ Central school, Mr Davis 
having represented to Lord Kenyon, that the mistress 
stood in need of “the countenance and support of some 
ladies to assist her in arranging plans for work,” &c. 
Accordingly his lordship proposed, at a goneral meet- 
ing, that a committee of ladies should be appointed, 
which was readily agreed to. This measure met with 
Dr Bell’s full approbation, which he expressed to Lord 
Kenyon, who in reply saye—‘I do heartily concur 
with you in rejoicing at the ladies’ school committee 
being formed, and take some little credit to myself 
at having moved and carried it at the last general 
committee. I most fully expect that they will make 
the girls’ school 2 most delightful sight, and know ex- 
perimentally, by the want of such aid at my girls’ school, 
the immense value of such assistance, or I should per- 
haps say, of such a creation as it will afford to the girl’ 
school; and I hope, too, that the ladies themselves will 
be inoculated with the system, and if it engages their 
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hearts, as it must do when not engrossed by any other 
paltry considerations, perhaps they may talk about it.” 

The report of the meeting at which this resolution 
was passed, runs thus :— 

“The committee have further to report, that they 
conceive much advantage to result from the general 
admission of visitors, whose names are set down in a 
book kept for that purpose, both as showing the inter- 
est with which the school is regarded, and because the 
degree of perfection which, under the unwearied care 
of Dr Bell and his assistant, the school exemplifies, 
must tend to assist others in founding and conducting 
such schools in their respective neighbourhoods. In the 
mean time it was suggested, that a committee of ladies 
would be useful in regulating and inspecting the em~ 
ployment and work of the girls; and the following reso- 
lutions were, for that purpose, offered to the general 
committee, and afterwards approved of by them :— 

“First, that 2 committee of ladies be formed for the 
purpose of inspecting the girls’ school. 

“Qdly, That such committee consist of the ladies of 
members of the general committee of the national so- 
ciety, who are disposed to undertake the duty, assisted 
by ladios to be appointed by the school committee. 

“ $dly, That such ladies be appointed annually at the 
meeting of the school committee next preceding the 
25th of March, and all vacancies be filled up from time 
to time as they arise. 

“4thly, That three ladies be appointed monthly 
visitors in rotation for each month; and, in order to 
render the arrangement convenient, cach lady shall be 
requested to set down those months in the year du- 
ting which she can attend. 
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“ Sthly, That the general duty of the committee of 
ladies be to repair to the school on uncertain days and 
hours, and to note, in a journal to be kept for that pur- 
pose, whatever they observe worthy of censure, or of 
particular praise, or of wants to be supplied; which 
journal shall be laid before the school committee at 
each of their mectings. 

“6thly, That it be the special duty of tho monthly 
visitors to attend the weekly examination of tho girls, in 
order to watch over their progress in learning and reli- 
gious instruction, to inspect their work, and to see their 
rewards duly distributed ; such weekly examination to 
take place every Friday, or such other day in the wook 
as shall heroafter seem most desirablo.”” 

‘We must now return to Dr Bell, whom wo left on 
the point of reaching London after his long scholastic 
tour, This was in January 1813, and he remained in 
and about London until the following June, busily en- 
gaged, for the most part, in preparing his new publi- 
cations, and in superintending the Central and other 
schools. ‘The information, however, which we have of 
these proceedings is very scanty and imperfect. 

Among other things, it appears that ho had inter- 
views with Dr Russell on the introduction of the Madras 
system-into the Charter-house, where it was soon in full, 
and, as appears from the following extract of a letter to 
Professor Hill in May, in successful operation — “ The 
Archbishop of Canterbury,” he writes, “ entertained me 
for an hour with eulogiums on the effects produced in 
the Charter-house school by the Madras system ; and 
his grace yields implicitly to all my arguments, which he 
formerly controverted, on this subject.” That he also had 
attended the Family Madras school, which has already 
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been mentioned, appears from a letter he wrote at this 
time to Mrs Frere and Mrs Richardson, (two of the 
ladies who had established it,) in reply to one received 
from them. “Iam much gratified,” he writes, “by 
the letter with which I am this moment honoured, and 
beg to be allowed to express my humble acknowledg- 
ments, You have delighted me much with the expres- 
sion of the affection of my children, which, I assure 
you, is mutual. I regard them with great complacency, 
not only because they seem to me peculiarly interest- 
ing, but because they are, as it were, the first fruits of 
the Madras system of education in the higher order of 
society, and as the offspring of parents who appear to 
mo to discover superior discernment in bestowing a 
new boon on their children, and who seem to me to 
deserve well of mankind by the example which they 
have set, with so much zeal, industry, and exertion, 
not only to those around them who avail themselves of 
their pious offices, but to all who shall hereafter (as I 
believe millions will do) follow their precedent. Ac- 
cept for them and for myself my best thanks, and the 
consideration with which I have the honour to be, 
ladies, your most faithful servant.” 

Doring this visit to London he paid much attention 
to young Bamford, whom he seems to have had con- 
stantly with him, and to have employed much as an 
amanuensis, Of this period Bamford made copious 
notes, some extracts from which will not, I trust, be 
thought uninteresting in this place, affording, as they 
do, almost the only clue we have to Dr Bell’s habits 
and proceedings at this particular period. 

“ When Dr Bell came up to town,” Bamford writes, 
“he took particular notice of me, and immediately 
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whhdrew me from the Central school, and occupied 
me for some months in copying his MSS., and giving 
any observations and opinion of his productions, I used 
to be with him about six or seven in the morning, and 
with little interruption continued till night. Sometimes, 
when he was at home, I stayed till eleven o’clock ; but 
when he dined out, which happoned frequently, Ireturn- 
ed to my lodgings, and my own pursuits in reading, &e, 

« At that time he was busily engaged in preparing his 
Elements of Tuition, Part IL., and Ludus Literarius, 
He sat up late, and rose very carly. About noon he 
visited schools, which he continued til] near three or 
four, when he slept till five or six; and then, when 
invited, went out todina. . . . 

tos In’ his treatment of me, he exorcised that mixture of 
severity and apparent good-will, which, however at 
times unpleasant to my feelings, had so much influenco 
over me, that I adhered to him most exclusively ; and, 
as he impressed upon me, looked upon all others who 
spoke kindly to me, or wished me to seek some relax- 
ation, as insidious enemies. He professed to have no 
other object in view but my good; and by opening 
mysteriously to me the power of future patronage, with 
the necessity of implicit reliance, I was encouraged to 
expect a reward proportionate to any excrtions I should 
make, however laborious or supererogatory. To him, 
therefore, I devoted myself. He found me docile, 
tractable, affectionate, and without guile or suspicion, 
He wished to train me up in that exclusive attachment 
to him and his pursuits, which rendered me a useful 
and necessary instrument for his present purposes, and 
which would prepare me for any future operations. He 
therefore exacted of me the prostration of the intellect, 
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the affections, and the actions, All were to be at his 
disposal, Private views, and opinions, and friends, 
were to be discarded; and, with a pure admiration and 
dependence, I yielded myself solely and wholly to his will. 
Severe and hard to endure was his course of discipline. 
He soon found that, with the more gentle qualities of 
my nature, there were also united a warmth and impetu- 
osity of temper, with a pride of spirit, which could be 
with pleasure led by gentleness, but which was fretted 
and wounded by harshness. But what could the vain 
ebullitions of youth avail against the cool and practised 
aims of age? By raising expectations without directly 
promising—by manifesting a parental care for my wel- 
fare, by professing sincere regard, by holding up in- 
ducements and future advancement, by candidly and 
honestly telling me my faults, by an air of the strictest 
justice, by enforcing unequivocal veracity, and every 
moral virtue, with a rigid industry—he bent and warp- 
ed my mind to such a degree, that all my power, and 
thoughts, and sentiments, were employed exclusively 
to pleaso him, and fulfill his directions. I viewed no- 
thing in the world but through the speculum he pre- 
sented. Of himself he gave me a picture, which I 
loved. He represented himself as delighted with truth 
—a lover of candour—the patron of merit; and he 
signalized me out as his little Lake boy, his protegee,nay, 
as his son, whom he regarded and trained up as his 
own. This, notwithstanding the many bitter moments 
of discipline which were used to try me, could not but 
gain upon such a heart as mine, particularly so inex- 
perienced a one. I rementber I viewed with, I had 
almost said hostility, every one who spoke lightly of 
the doctor, and would not suffer s word to his dis- 
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paragement. I used sometimes to visit Dr Pearson, 
who had one of the most splendid academies in Eng- 
land for young noblemen, &c. He offered me a 
situation in his own ostablishment, which I declined ; 
but when he mado some severe remarks on the doctor 
and his system, J desisted from visiting him; and so 
with others. 

“ The doctor was always extremely jealous of my 
forming any acquaintance or friendships; and so in- 
quisitive about those whom I did visit, that, for my 
own peace, I found it better to confino myself to him 
entirely. re 
“ Things went on 2 bluffty enough, He scolded at 
crooked writing, at wrong paragraphs, at an unintelli- 
gible mark, and such like minor imperfections; and 
triumphantly displayed the mighty advantages with 
which I was favoured in being allowed to copy and 
transcribe, from little scraps of paper and backs 
of letters, the chaotic effusions of his ardent mind. 
* This was real training, far better than being at the 
University ; and nobody knew where it might end, or 
what you may come to, if you give yourself up to this 
thing’ He would remark, after he tried my fidelity-— 
«Now you know all my concerns: other peoplo re- 
quire oaths of secrecy: no man engages a common 
clerk without having security for his faithfulness; but 
here I allow you to see my papers, and trust only to 
your honour. Though I do not ask you to swear, yet 
I expect that you will consider yourself as fully bound 
as if you were sworn to secrecy.’ With the indefinite 
prospects which he held out for the future, I was satis- 
fied. He encouraged me, by showing me letters 
wherein applications or situations were mentioned in 
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reference to himself or friends. Though, whenever he 
found fault, I was roused to relent, or to weep, yet I 
preferred the easy kind of life I spent in his room to 
the noise and disagreeable vexations of the school.” 


Such was Bamfard’s account of Dr Bell, and his 
position under him, at this time. I shall, from time to 
time, have occasion to quote from his notes, when they 
tend, as in the present case, to throw light upon inter- 
vals of time, concerning which our information from 
other sources fails. In fact, during this and other visits 
to London, we are shut out from our chief sources of 
information, owing to almost all Dr Bell’s correspon~ 
dents being also in town, 

His attendance at the Central school at this time 
‘was constant, and, on the whole, he seems to have 
been well pleased with its condition:—“ We come 
on rapidly ;” he writes to Professor Hill; “ beyond 
all example. My daily colleagues are the Countess. 
Dowager Spencer; bishops’ wives and daughters; 
Sir John and Lady Nicholl and daughters; Lord and 
Lady Kenyon; the daughters and grand-daughters 
of Judge Blackstone; the wife and daughters of the 
Dean of Canterbury. I am just goig with Sir John 
Nicholls family to meet the Bishop of Durham, the 
Speaker of the House of Commons, &c. &c., at the 
Free School, Westminster. I leave town in two or 
three weeks to go every where—such are the urgency 
and number of demands upon me.” 

The records of the society at this time also show how 
well the Central school had answered the expectations 
which had been formed of it. In the second report, it is 
eaid, “The school was opened June 15, 1812, consisting 
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then of 100 boys; other admissions took place gradu- 
ally, making the whole anount 710 boys, and 283 girls, 
by October 9, 1812, independently of the 100 boys 
brought from the school in Holborn. In recommend- 
ing a clergyman to be the assistant superintendont, 
the school committce had chiefly in view the necessity 
of providing in the school for the children’s attendance 
on tho service of the church on Sundays; and such 
persons as have been prosent, and have witnessed tho 
orderly and attentive behaviour of the children, will 
have beon convinced how materially this regulation has 
tended to promote the great object of the society. In 
the Rey. Mr Johnson, an assistant has been found, 
who, in this and other respects, has rendered essential 
benefits to the society, By him tho religious service 
has been duly administered; and it is owing to his 
exertions, jointly with those of Dr Bell, that the pro- 
gress in learning has been rapid and accurate, and that 
every distinguishing character of the system has-been 
fully exemplified ; such as the happiness and cheerful- 
ness of the children, the delight they find in their learn- 
ing, and the interest they take in each other—produc- 
tive, taken togethor, both of solid improvement and 
good dispositions, In their reading, the modo of teach- 
ing has been found even to correct habitual stammer- 
ing; and the whole has been so easily conducted, as 
not to want any invention of new punishments, or 
application of the old, by way of correction. A few 
rewards skilfully distributed, and marke of disgrace 
judiciously applied, are found sufficient to keep the 
machine in order. 

“ They have further to report, that they conceive 
much advantage to result from the general admission 
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of visitors, whose names are set down in 2 book kept 
for that purpose, both as showing the interest with 
which the school is regarded, and because the degree 
of perfection which, under the unwearied care of Dr 
Bell and his assistant, the school exemplifies, must tend 
to assist others in founding and conducting such schools 
in their respective neighbourhoods.” 

The manuscript report of the school committee also 
bears such high testimony to the efficacy of the new 
system, that an extract from it here will not be inap- 
propriate. 

“The pleasure and delight children take in their 
school, wherever the Madras system of education is 
introduced, is 4 well-known and gratifying fact, When 
it is recollected what are the description and number 
of children admitted into the central school since its 
first commencement, it will readily be allowed that 
there has been the most extended and ample opportu- 
nity of judging of its excellency, in the effects it has 
produced on the moral and orderly conduct of the 
children, as well as their improvement in other re- 
spects; and the school committee are glad they can 
state, for the information of the general committee, 
that there really does appear to be in the system an 
inherent charm and excellency. Children who had 
acquired, at their admission, the most disorderly habits 
and ungovernable conduct, have actually been reformed. 
This is not only visible in the school, but it has been 
observed by the parents at home, many of whom have 
not been backward in confessing the same with tears 
of joy and gratitude. However, had this been the 
effect of coercive measures, the school committee would 
not have been so ready in pointing it out to general 
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observation; but as fisgellation has not once been re- 
sorted to, they feel desirous of making it known, to 
show that self-discipline, as well as self-instruction, is 
produced by the new system of education.” 

The diffusion of the system throughout the country 
was also proceeding most rapidly. The printed report 
for 1818, gives the following list of societies and schools 
which had been received in the courso of the year into 


union with the National Society. 
Diocesan Societies. Wandsworth, 
Carlisle, Forest of Dean—two, 
Norwich and Norfolk, Oswestry, 
Lincolnshire, Bexley, Kent, 
Lichfield. Crayford, Kent, 
Henfield, Sussex, 

District. Peckham, Surrey, 
Guernsey, ‘Tewkesbury, Gloucestershire, 
York, East Riding, Louth, Lincolushire, 
Langburgh, West, ,  Winsham, Somerset, 
Leicestershire, Chiswick, Middlesex, 
Derby, Kensington, ditto, 
Hanta, Great Coggeshall, Essex, 
Trowbridge, Mitcham, Surrey, 
Leeda, Oxford University School, 
Manchester. Croydon, Surrey, 

Bengley, Yorkshire, 

Schools, Richmond, Surrey, 

Limehouse, ‘Tallern Green, Flintshire. 


From this report, it seems that the schools in con- 
nexion with the society, which in 1812 were 52, had 
increased to 280 ; and that the children taught in them, 
which in 1812 were 8,620, now amounted to 40,484; 
and as many other schools were founded or re-esta- 
blished, with considerable enlargement, on the same 
plan, it was presumed that the whole number of chil- 
dren taught might be estimated at double that number 


or more, 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 


Dr Bell's, Mr Johnson's, and Mr Bamford’s Scholastic Journeys-—Corrospon- 
dence between Bishop Barrington and Dr Bell respecting Sherbura 
Hospital, 


De Beu having remained in London from January to 
the end of June 1818, went to Winchester, having it 
in contemplation to make a somewhat extended tour in 
the west of England. Here he remained a few days 
with the Rev. Mr Iremonger, and then proceeded by 
way of Southampton, where Mr Bamford then waa, to 
Ryde, whence he writes to Mr Iremonger, pressing him 
to pay him a visit there, and also thus reports of his 
scholastic proceedings: —“ At Southampton I expe 
tienced the same kind reception and attention as else- 
where, and have to celebrate the zeal and diligence of 
the young ladies—Crewe, Bowles, Mackie, Harrison, 
&c, &c. I demolished their democracy, and established 
a monarchical government, appointing Crewe superin- 
tendent directress. We made converts. I found much to 
be done, and derived great benefit from making a whole 
class repeat, at one and the same time, the giving out of 
the lesson, and eaying it, &c. It immediately made those 
speak out (aloud) who never spoke out before; and at 
once made that a play and amusement, rendering it easy, 
which before had been difficult and tiresome; and 
commanded attention, which was before wanting; and 
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prickt up the ears, and brightened up the eyes, and 
did all those wonders that the new system does when 
in full feather, . . . 

“ This morning I arrived at Cowes, at half-past nine 
o'clock. I found no school, and nothing to be done, 
and therefore proceeded directly to Newport, and, at 
eleven o’clock, accompanied Mr Geary to the school. 
Bad as the school at Derby was, this was still worse, 
not @ single practice, except that a number of boys 
stood up together, while all the rest of the school were 
completely idle. And one boy said the lesson to the 
master, close to him, in a voice which not above four 
of his fellows—all of whom were inattentive—could 
hear. Seeing this, I immediately changed my order 
of proceeding—left it for Bamford to new-model ab 
tnitio—came hither, and shall return as soon as I hear 
that they are ready for my inspection and further sor- 
vices, in which I hope to have your assistance.” 

At Ryde Dr Bell remained some time; but Mr Ire- 
monger could not avail himself of his invitation, owing 
to other pressing engagements. Dr Bell chiefly divided 
his time between Ryde, Portsmouth, and Newport, 
where Bamford was then staying. Mr Johnson was 
also, at the same timo, in this part of the country on a 
tour. At Ryde the doctor found a most active coad~ 
jutor int Lady Spenser, who took great interest in the 
school there, and bad several meetings on the subject 
with him, A few days before his departure, he thus 
wrote to Lord Kenyon concerning these matters :— 

“ I write only to have the satisfaction of giving you 
the satisfaction of seeing a proof of my progress at 
Ryde, contrary to tho expectation of Mr Iremonger, 
and all others. I dined on Saturday at Lord Sper- 
ser’s, and met there some old Madras friends—Captain 
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and Mrs Page. I preached on Sunday. . . 

At Newport I found things improved and iuproving: 
T was to have met Mr Johnson and some old friends 
at Portsmouth this morning, but am prevented, as you 
seo, I have sent entreaties to Mr Johnson to come to 
this island, as I have gotten access for him to the 
House of Industry near Newport, which, as your 
lordship knows, is for the whole poor of the island. 
The school is not ill-conducted; but with the machi- 
nery of——I wish to surprise as well as improve them, 
by a new classification, &¢. &¢., and hope Mr Johnson 
will assist.” 

On the 17th of July, Dr Bell quitted Ryde for Ports- 
mouth, having loft Mr Bamford to assist Lady Spenser 
in the school. Here he preached on the following 
morning, (Sunday,) for the benefit of the schools; and 
in the afternoon at Portsea, for the same purpose. At 
both places he had overflowing congregations, and 
large collections were made, 

While at Portsmouth he received a letter of invita- 
tion from Dr Mant, wherein ho thus writes— 





“ Southampton, 17th July 1818. 
“ Dear Sir, 

“ When I had the pleasure of seeing you in 
Southampton, I did not think that your stay in and 
about Portsmouth, and other places, would have been 
so long. Report says, that you do not yet think of 
returning to London, and we have not forgotten that 
you gave us some hopes of seeing you here again in 
your retrograde course. I cannot help hoping that 
that will be abont the time that is fixed for our annual 
sermons for the benefit of our schools—viz, Sunday 
the 8th of August. I cannot resist the inclination I 
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feel, to offer you my pulpit on that day, if you can 
make it convenient and agreeable to yourself, to give 
us a sermon on the occasion. To myself it would be 
highly gratifying, and I can answer for it to my pa- 
rishioners in general, as well as to others who frequent 
my church; not to say that I think it would be the 
means of filling our Eun at the doors afterwards, as 
well as my church.” . . . 


This invitation Dr Bell accepted—indeed his route 
lay in the direction of Southampton. In a letter to 
the Bishop of Durham, written from the Isle of Wight, 
he said he was going from Portamouth, after his sermon 
on the 18th, to Dorchester, Weymouth, and Exeter, 
to Sir Thomas Acland’s, and to General Mercer's at 
Exmouth, He was then to visit Bath and Bristol ; and 
from thence, after paying Sir John Nicholl a visit in 
South Wales, he intended to proceed northward. 

He accordingly left. Portsmouth on the 19th of the 
game month; and from Exmouth he writes to Lord 
Kenyon, giving some account of his journey; and adds, 
« This day I visit the school hore, where I have, at last, 
met my good old relation, whose mother, the sister of 
my grandmother, was the guide of my youth.” While in 
this neighbourhood he received a letter from the Bishop 
of Exeter, expressing much regret that he was not at 
Exeter to receive him; and he added, * T hope that 
you will not find much to condemn in our schools; 
bat I beg of you to be free in your observations; and 
most gratefully shall we receive any hints you may 
give us; and most willingly, I am sure, will they be 
adopted. I trust you have no thoughts yet of leaving 
Devonshire, as I am sorry to say, from other engage- 
ments, it will not be in my power to arrive at Exeter, 
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at the very earliest, before the 14th of next month; 
and truly disappointed shall I be, if I find you are 
gone when I come into the West.” 

From Exmouth Dr Bell again wrote to Lord Kenyon, 
(who had previously expressed a great wish that he 
should meet the Bishop of Exeter, )and enclosed the pre- 
ceding note, saying he should certainly wait the bishop's 
arrival, if it did not prevent him from fulfilling his en- 
gagement to be at Gredington on the 1st of September. 
He then went on to speak of his proceedings at Exmouth 
—* This morning,” said he, “ I havo met a Calcutta 
friend, Colonel Murray, brother to Sir John Murray 
Macgregor, and have, I doubt not, determined him to 
establish a Madras school at Dawlish, where he has 
taken a house for a year, for the benefit of one of his 
sons’ health, . . . . Ihave set many good and 
able people—the niece of Sir F. Baring, &e. &c.—in 
earnest motion, But I am turned a complete idler 
myself, having rode out one morning to look at Daw- 
lish and Teignmouth, and going this day with my 
General to look and dine at Sidmouth, What shall 
I come to if I go on so?” He left Exmouth on the 
8d of August for Sir Thomas Acland’s, Killerton, 
where he remained upwards of a fortnight; and the 
bishop having arrived in the mean time, he dined with 
him at Exeter, but does not appear to have remained 
there more than a day. 

Before proceeding further with Dr Bell’s travels, 
we must here briefly notice some of the scholastic 
operations in which Mr Johnson and Mr Bamford had 
been engaged during the summer. After Bamford’s 
arrival in London, his time, as we have seen from his 
memoranda, was divided between the central school, 
Dr Bell, and his own studies. Early in the summer, 
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however, it was thought desirable that he should be 
occasionally employed in scholastic tours. His own 
notes on the subject of his first journey commonce 
thus :— 

* As the summer of 1813 approached, the doctor 
was anxious to secure my labours in the way most 
likely to advance the general success of his object, 
particularly the extension of his system. After some 
consideration, it was determined that, under the direc- 
tion of Dr Bell, I should visit, for some months in the 
year, those schools which, in his estimation, wero ro- 
garded as at the time most important; and then I was 
to return to my duties at the central school. My first 
expedition was to Southampton, on my way to the 
Isle of Wight. Here I met with but little oncourage- 
ment. I had brought no credentials; and was rather 
surprised by a formal note from the committee, to this 
purport, that if there were any particular points which 
I wished to recommend, they would take them into 
consideration. Of course I declined to present any 
communication, but afforded to the master what help 
I could. His school, as too many others were, was in 
a very rude and disorderly state... . . . . From 
thence I went to the Isle of Wight, whithor also tho 
doctor soon followed me.” 

From the Isle of Wight Bamford proceeded. to 
Bristol, where his exertions were unremitting and 
very successful. “Wo cannot thank you and the 
committee too much,” writes the Rev. Mr Eden from 
hence to Mr Johnson, early in October, “ for send- 
ing us so able and assiduous a visitor of our school as 
Mr Bamford bas proved himself to be. We certainly 
wanted the assistance of such a man; and though we 
were partly sensible of our deficiency before he came, 
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we are become much more convinced of it since he has 
‘been amongst us. His attention to the improvement 
of our establishment here has been steady and uniform, 
and the effects of th at attention very apparent. All we 
have to wish for now is, that he may not be called away 
from us too soon. . . . . Our earnest desire is 
to arrive at as near a resemblance as possible to the 
National Society Central school—to exhibit a speci- 
men to our neighbours of the Madras system, and no- 
thing but the Madras system. I am persuaded that 
it is of the greatest consequence to all this quarter of 
the kingdom, that our school should be a fair and legi- 
timate transcript of yours; the extension and preva 
lence of the system in these parts depends greatly on 
this circumstance, as, indeed, must be very obvious to 
you and the committee. It would give us great plea- 
sure if we could be favoured, erelong, with a visit either 
by Dr Bell or you, and it would unquestionably have 
a most desirable influence on the institution we have 
established here.” 

Mr Bamford remained at Bristol till the beginning 
of December, when he returned to his duties at tho 
Central School. Meantime Mr Johnson, not content 
with his already most laborious employment, had been 
making a short tour, at his own expense, during the 
vacation, for the purpose of affording his assistance in 
any schools where it might be wanted. After spend- 
ing about a month in this journey, he returned to his 
duties at the central school, whence he wrote at great 
length to Dr Bell, giving an account of his proceedings. 
In this letter, after speaking of the schools at Ports- 
mouth, Winchester, Southampton, &c., he says—“ At 
Bristol they are aiming at great things. They have erect~ 
ed a noble room, and there is no lack of boys. The ma- 
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nagers are zealously devoted to the system, but the dis- 
tinctness and order are certainly not good, partly owing 
to the bad arrangements and fitting up of the school. 
+ . Iwas much pleased with two schools in his 
Majesty's Forest of Dean, Monmouthshire, which are 
under the direction of two clergymen, Mr Proctor and 
Mr Berkin, The schools are attended by 600 or 700 
of the Forost children. I think the reformation which 
hag already taken placo in this insulated district is 
great, and, from the peculiar situation of the place, tho 
good that may be expected is incalculablo. The Forest 
contains about 4000 inhabitants, all oxtra parochial, 
and, of course, hitherto a neglected race; but they now 
enjoy for their children a Christian education, under the 
benign and salutary influence of the Madras systom. 
The countenances of the children begin to brighten; and 
the parents are instructed through their means, so that, 
in another generation, one may reasonably oxpoct that 
not a trace of barbarism (for which the Foresters were 
famed) will be found in the Forest of Dean.” 
Meantime Dr Bell, having left Exeter about the 18th 
of August, had proceeded, by way of Ulfracombe and 
Swansea, to Sir John Nicholl’s, at Bridgend, Glamor- 
ganshire. While there, he received several pressing 
invitations, and, among others, one from the Bishop of 
St Davids, who had seen his name in the Swansea 
papers. He was not, however, able to accept any of 
these, being very desirous of reaching Gredington as 
soon as possible, whore he was to meet Mr and Mrs 
Marriot. He accordingly left Merthyrmawr on the 
6th of September, and passing through Chepstow 
and Hereford, arrived at Ludlow on the 8th, where 
Lord Kenyon had arranged to meet him. Dr Bell, 
however, it would seem, was not able to return 
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to Gredington with his lordship, but followed him 
thither in the course of a day or two. The Bishop 
of Chester haying: been invited by Lord Kenyon to 
meet Dr Bell, and not befttg able to come for some 
little time, the doctor prolonged his stay at Greding- 
ton beyond what he had originally intended, and made 
some extensive scholastic journeys, with Lord Kenyon 
and Mr Marriot, in North Wales, and to Chester, 
Liverpool, Manchester, &, From Chester he wrote 
to General Dirom, saying, that he should visit Liver- 
pool with Mr Marriot and his lordship, whom he 
wished to introduce him to, and received, in reply, a 
pressing invitation to his house, but how long they 
remained in Liverpool does not appear. They return- 
ed, however, to Gredington early in October, where 
Dr Bell remained till the 15th, when he left for Sher- 
burn Hospital, where his presence was then particularly 
required, Of his proceedings, however, there, we have no 
account; but of his visit to Auckland, where he had been 
invited, he thus speaks, in a letter to Lord Kenyon :— 
“I found my bishop at Auckland Castle on Mon- 
day evening, having left Leeds in the morning. He 
goes to-morrow to Mongewell by Bishopsthorp. He is 
to introduce the new bishop, of whom he has the high- 
est opinion, into your House (of Peers.) The bishop 
spent the most part of Tuesday, and part of yesterday, 
with me in school, The right spirit is now in the 
school, and all will go on charmingly. Excellent mas- 
ters (though young) will be produced and forthcoming. 
The new master promises far better than the former.” 
His stay in Durham was but brief, as he had an 
engagement to be at Mrs Rice’s, at Bourton, Glouces- 
tershire, to officiate at the marriage of his cousin, Cap- 
tain Mercer, to Mrs Rice’s niece, which had been fixed 
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for the 10th of November. He accordingly left Dur- 
ham on the 28th of October, and proceeded at once to 
Birmingham, where Lord Kenyon had intended meet- 
ing him, but was prevented. What occurred during 
his stay there does not appear; but, from a letter he 
then received from his lordship, we find that the 
schools in that place were not going on satisfactorily. 
—T hope and trust,” his lordship writes, “ notwith- 
standing that you do not find the Madras schools at 
Birmingham in a promising state, that the poor church 
there will flourish, and that you will witness its owing 
muuch of its prosperity to the Madras system, the most 
powerful means vouchsafod, since the Reformation and 
the discovery of printing, to diffuse principles good or 
bad. JI entirely agree in your opinion, that new modes 
of thinking ought to be promoted; for I am well con- 
vinced that, by long disuse, the old primitive principles 
of Christianity and the church of Christ would be new 
to the world in general—to archbishops, bishops, and to 
laity of all degrees, as well as to the great body of the 
clergy. I am very well assurod, likewise, that, with 
respect to the interests of the church, nothing could 
so much promote them, as evory clergyman making 
himself master of the Madras system, and overlooking 
the education of his parishioners; it could not but 
secure tliat confidence and affection between pastor and 
flock, without which preaching or publishing nover edn, 
in these daysat least, be expected to produce muchfruit.” 

From Birmingham he proceeded to Bourton, where he 
arrived on the 5th of November. Here he paid much 
attention to the school, and was highly satisfied with 
the proficiency of the children, although it had only 
been opened the preceding May. From hence he also 
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dispatched a letter, which he had drawn up at Lord 
Kenyon’s suggestion, to the Bishop of Salisbury, which 
was to be laid before the school committee, contain- 
ing a summary of his travels, and his suggestions for 
improving the schools under the National Society. It 
yan thus— 
“ Bourton-on-the-Water, Nov. 6, 1818. 

« My Lord, 

“ Last year, by my servant’s account, (for I have 
no time to keep any myself,) I rode my hobby-horse 
1282 miles; and this summer I have already dispatch- 
ed 1228. During this period, I must needs have had 
a good deal of experience, the result of all of which is 
to rivet my old opinions in regard to the object of my 
pursuit. It is, that if we would have the Church and 
true religion to possess that predominancy to which 
they are entitled, we must train up our children in her 
bosom. To this end is directed the National Society, 
But to the due attainment of this end there are three 
essential requisites, without which the National Society 
will wander far wide of its aim. 

“The first is, that the duty and interest of the 
master coincide. Every one has observed the difference 
between those lectures which are read for a stated 
stipend, and those where the revenue depends on the 
number of the students. The constitution of most of 
the English charity and free schools is in direct oppo- 
sition to a known truth, and to that of the parochial 
schools in Scotland. It onght not to be expected, 
that where the masters receive the same stipend, whe- 
ther they perform or whether they uegloct their duty, 
they will, in general, be either carnest in qualifying 
themselves for their office, or active in the discharge 
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of their functions. This opinion is founded on the 
knowledge of human nature, and is confirmed by daily 
experience. 

Secondly, There should bo for every school ono or 
more visitors, fully acquainted with the new mode of 
education, to direct and superintend the master. For 
want of this, many schools of long standing are not 
now in decent order; and some of those schools which 
once gave favourable promise, have greatly fallen off. 
The consequence is, that the scholars will and do 
abandon the schools which are ill-conducted. In no 
way can 4 minister so effoctually serve tho cause of 
true religion on earth, as by directing and superintend- 
ing the ‘ training up of youth in tho nurture and ad- 
monition of the Lord? 

“ Thirdly, Masters of character, ability, and well 
trained, are wanted. 

“ For this purpose, as well as for a grand prototype 
of the national system of education, the central school 
of the metropolis should ever be pre-cminent, and the 
standard of reference. 

“ Take away all theso threo, and tho National 
Church must fall: take away any one, and she must 
greatly suffer. 

“Three things, then, I would write in letters of 

old. . 
s “ Ist, Let the interest of the schoolmaster be inti- 
mately blended with, and dependent on, the faithful 
discharge of his duty, and he will study to qualify 
himself and perform his functions well. 

« 2d, Let there be an able and earnest superinten- 
dent or visitor to watch over his conduct. 

“ 3d, Let there be a prototype of the national system 
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of education, to which all can appeal ; and let masters 
of character be duly trained. The former—the pro- 
totype—I trust you now have: the latter—the train- 
ing masters—I have still doubts about. 

“have much of my present publication to write, 
which requires leisure and quiet; much to visit and 
much to do before I reach town, if not ordered thither, 
which breaks in upon my time for composition. 

“In no part of the kingdom have I seen more hap- 
pily illustrated the advantages and the effects of the new 
system of education than in this village. Hero it has 
filled a church, before empty, of children ; and pro- 
duced those reforms of good morals, order, and civility, 
&c., which are its natural and genuine fruits. 

“ T have the honour to be, my Lord, with the highest 
esteem, your most faithful and obedient servant, 

“ A, Bru.” 


We must, in this place, touch upon a subject which, 
both now and hereafter, was a source of much trouble to 
Dr Bell, as well ag a cause of no small obloquy. This was 
the management of Sherburn hospital, which he cer- 
tainly had accepted, on the understanding that it was 
a preferment the duties of which did not require more 
than his occasional presence. It appears that the 
brethren, who received their allowance of food from the 
tenant of the principal hospital farm, under a con- 
tract with Dr Bell, had expressed themselves by no 
means satisfied, and that these complaints had reached. 
the bishop; in consequence of which, some letters 
passed between him and Dr Bell, which I shall insert 
here, as the fairest mode of showing the true state of 
the case. The first letter that we find relating to 
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this subject, is one from Dr Bell to the Bishop of 
Durham, which seems to refer to some previous cor- 
reepondence, which is not forthcoming. 


« Killerton, August 165, 1813. 
“ My Lord, 

“ T beg leave to submit to your lordship my answer 
to Mr Philpotts; and to add, that, having left the 
brethren, last autumn, in a state, as I thought, of 
unusual satisfaction and contentment, I cannot help 
thinking that, if their complaints had originated with 
themselves, and not with those who are ever in search 
of something wherewith to annoy and oppress me, 
they would, in the first instance, have been made to 
me, 

“ The crime, which will never be forgiven me, is, 
that a man, who has not given himeelf up to party, 
should have made a discovery, and prosecuted that dis- 
covery at every hazard and expense, 

“TJ ought, perhaps, to inform your lordship that, 
in answer to a late question, I took into account the 
receipt of a most extraordinary fine of £8000, which 
can scarcely ever again occur in the history of the hos~ 
pital, of which the increasing and accumulating expenses 
are enormous.” 


To this the bishop replied— 


Bamburgh Castle, September 8, 1818, 
* My dear Doctor, 
“ That some persons may be influenced by a spirit 
of envy and ill-will towards you in many instances, I 
VoL, 11. 26 
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readily believe; but you will hardly suspect me to be 
of the number, and I do not conceive it has been felt 
at all in this. My esteem for those talents which gave 
rise to your wonderful discovery in education, and for 
your zeal in prosecuting that discovery, continues undi- 
minished. Rest assured, therefore, that the opinion 
which I have formed respecting the necessity of enquiry 
into the situation of the poor brethren at Sherburn hos- 
pital, is the result of cool deliberation, of the sense of the 
duty imposed upon me as visitor, of solicitude for your 
credit, and for the real interests of an important cha- 
rity, which I confided to your care, under a persuasion 
that those interests would neither be neglected nor 
abused. The mode of improving the situation of those 
old men should be matter of your serious consideration; 
but let me earnestly recommend that this consideration 
be not too long delayed. The measures which were 
adopted at my suggestion, to quiet the irritation which 
prevailed, will I trust, for a certain period, have their 
effect ; but, beyond that period, there is no answering 
for the consequences, Let me, therefore, entreat you 
to apply your mind to the subject, and to remember 
that the sooner you decide, and the more there appears 
in your decision of voluntary exertion in favour of those 
who have claims, both on your justice and your kind- 
ness, the more meritorious will your conduct be held in 
general estimation, 

“ You will also, I should hope, give the situation in 
which I am placed its full weight, and be disposed to 
lean against any doubt you might otherwise entertain, 
the consideration that, if Parliament should institute 
enquiry into charities of this description, (which, by 
its late act, seems probable,) I might be charged with 
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not having exercised the authority which belongs to 
me, 
“ Believe me, my dear doctor, with true regard, your 
sincere friend, 

“«§. Dore.” 


This letter reached Dr Bell at Gredington, from 
whence he thus replied to it— 


© September 18, 1813, 
“ My Lord, 

“T consider it as peculiarly unfortunate that I 
should have received your lordship's commands at a 
time that, conformably to former instructions and ad- 
vice, I had pledged myself to duties which I should 
have thought it dishonourable and disgraceful to aban- 
don; and was also harassed and distreased with studied 
and multiplied persecutions, which are no less imperious 
on my time—in allusion to which, as well as to Mr 
Philpotts’s reference to the attacks made on me, was 
my reply. 

“ Now, again, I am honoured with your lordship’s 
letter, which has found me here, just as I had hastily 
finished one part of my tour, as far as the south and 
western counties, and South Wales, from which I was 
obliged-to tear myself, without being able to comply 
with many requisitions made to me, or even to obey the 
summons of the good and excellent Bishop of St David's, 
who, hearing that I was in the neighbourhood, laid his 
commands on me—commands which J felt the utmost 
reluctance in not being able instantly to obey; and I 
am now engaged in North Wales, and the great towns 
of the north, in company with Lord Kenyon and Mr 
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G. W. Marriot. But I can do nothing to my mind, 
while the task which is in hand at the hospital is 
undone. 

“ As soon as I can consistently shake off my positive, 
immediate, and imperative duties and obligations, which 
I hope to do in little more, if not less, than a month, 
I shall hasten to the spot, and beg to avail myself of 
every suggestion, advice, and assistance, with which 
your lordship may be pleased to honour me; and 
shall particularly hope for the able counsel of Mr 
Philpotts. 

“Tn the mean time, it will be a great consolation to 
be favoured with any previons hints, and to find any 
immediate measure adopted, which may be found ne- 
cessary while the work of improvement and ameliora- 
tion is going on. 

“Tam this moment setting out with Lord Kenyon 
and Mr Marriot to Chester, Liverpool, Peel, Manches- 
ter, &e., and all the while I have important and harass- 
ing affairs to attend to,” 


We do not find any answer to this letter from the 
bishop; nor does any thing further appear on this sub- 
ject until the following March, when the bishop wrote 
again to Dr Bell thus— 


“ March 18, 1814. 
“ Dear Sir, 
“ After what has come to my knowledge respect- 
ing the allowances at Sherburn hospital, I feel it 
incumbent on me to obtain such information as will 


enable me to express myself perfectly satisfied, At the 
same time, J am very desirous this should be done 
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between you and me without the form of a visitation, 
to which I have many objections in the present in- 
stance, 

« wish, therefore, to have a statement of the several 
advantages which the old men enjoy from the hospital. 
Ist, As to those in the house; 2d, As to those out of 
the house; and what have been the weekly or other 
allowances, for twenty years past, to those in the house, 
and to those out of the house; and from what period 
the out-members have had no increase; and how many 
persons there are of each class—of those in the house, 
and thoso out of it. 

“Tn addition to the above, I shall be glad to know 
what are the weekly sums you propose to allow them. 
With this information before me, it will be my duty 
to add such enquiry and consideration on my part as 
will enable me to convey to you my sentiments on the 
subject, without its being made a matter of public 
notorioty. 

“T am, dear sir, with much regard, your sincere 
friend, 

«§, Dounzuu.” 


In reply to this Dr Bell wrote, saying he was wait- 
ing for information from Durham, in regard to some of 
the points concerning which the bishop had enquired, 
and that, as soon as this arrived, he would answer his 
lordship’s queries at length. 

Accordingly, early in the ensuing month, he drew 
up a long statement on the points in question, which I 
think it necessary to insert here. 
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London, April 7, 1814. 
“ My Lord, 

“ Deeply impressed with the importance of the 
enquiries to which your lordship has been pleased of 
late to direct your attention, I have from the beginning 
resolved in my mind by what means I could best pro- 
mote the temporal, as well as the spiritual welfare of 
my brethren. In this enquiry it was soon made a 
question, whether an augmentation of their fixed allow- 
ances, as settled by authority, and paid by my pre- 
decessors, would, in reality, add to their comfort and 
happiness, 

“ Acting on this principle, I began with making an 
addition to the dreas of my in-brethren, who, being in 
the house, fell under my immediate notice; and also 
such an increase to the provision for their maintenance, 
as it appeared to me could be done without en- 
dangering good order, or furnishing means of those 
excesses and disorders which arise from having money 
at their disposal beyond what their immediate wants 
required. 

“ Again, on a late occasion, when your lordship was 
graciously pleased to recall my attention to this sub- 
ject, I took such further steps in regard to them, 
as, under existing circumstances, seemed most expe- 
dient and safest. As before, 40 then also, I complied 
to the full extent with every wish which they express- 
ed, and have never refused any request which they 
have made to me. 

“ The out-brethren, on the other hand, not residing 
in the hospital, did not show themselves there, and 
never placed themselves under my observation. Still, 
however, I think it most reasonable that attention 
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should be paid to their situation. But to take the 
queries in order. The advantages which the in-brethren 
enjoy are—chambers with beds, bedding, furniture, 
fuel, bed-linen washed for them, and attendance. They 
have also a suit of clothes once a-year. Of late, there 
has been added a spot of ground for each of them to 
cultivate, under the name of potatoe-ground. A brew- 
house and brewing utensils are kept up, that thoir tablo- 
beer may be such as ordered, and unadulterated. Thoy 
have an apothecary to attend them, and medicine found 
them. Each brother has also a small gratuity on signing 
a lease. Their dict and allowance aro set forth in the 
accompanying paper, on which I observe that somo of 
them use no beer, and none of them, I belicve, small- 
beer, the table-beer alone being sufficient for their 
daily beverage. Cheese they find unnecessary. Their 
meat, milk, and other allowances, are much more than 
they can consume. They sell a part, and some of 
them lay up the money; several die possessed of 
considerable funds; others give to their relations and 
friends ; and others spend the money, to the injury of 
their morals and their health, at the public-house or 
elsewhere, If it were not for the objection which 
attaches to the interference with established regula- 
tions, a more suitable, and, at the same time, less 
expensive, scheme of diet might be made; but it does 
not appear expedient to interfere with long usage. On 
the whole, the diet is, in general, far more ample than 
it need be for men of their age; not that I would, on 
any account, diminish any allowance to which they are 
entitled, or which they have hitherto received. 

“Te appears that, by the constitution of the first 
founders, each brother’s portion or dividend was 6. 8d. 
(six shillings and eightpence) a-year. The act of 
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Queen Elizabeth added ten shillings more to that por- 
tion, and it has since been raised to twenty shillings, 
then to thirty shillings, and lastly, to forty shillings, 
at which rate it was when your lordship was graciously 
pleased to confer the mastership on me. The other 
allowances appeared to me superabundant. This alone 
seemed unequal. Nor was it thought sufficient that it 
was amply compensated by the superabundance of the 
other articles. After consulting with the brethren, I 
raised it to the full amount which any of them desired 
—-far above what the majority of them requested. By 
this arrangement, each brother, instead of £2, receives 
£4, 14s, per annum, or £2, 14s. in addition to the 
allowances they had before my time. And I am fully 
persuaded that any further augmentation would be 
attended with injurious consequences to their health 
and to their morals. 

“The number of the brethren are the same as by the 
Act of Parliament—viz. thirty in all. Fifteen of these 
are in, and fifteen out-brethren. The allowances of the 
former are as mentioned above. The fifteen out- 
brethren follow their former occupations; and their 
state is, in all respects, as before their enrolment, 
except as to the portions which they receive, and which 
are forty shillings per annum, the same as those of the 
in-brethren were on my collation, and have not been 
altered for many years. Not entitled to any allowance 
from the hospital beyond their pension, they are not, 
like the in-brethren, dependent on it, or expectants on 
it, farther than the fixed stipend. 

«They have scarcely fallen under my observation, as 
they are entirely detached from the hospital, and do 
not make their appearance there, and never have 
brought themselves in any way to my immediate notice. 
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I have, however, ordered their stipend to be doubled ; 
so that, instead of £2, they now receive £4 per 
annum, 

* A calculation of the expense of the maintenance of 
the in-brethren, (exclusive of lodging, &c.,) as well 
as the table of their diet, will suffice to show what ample 
provision is made for them, amounting to not less than 
£40 each per annum—a sum much greater than they 
would require to support themselves. This expendi- 
ture might, no doubt, be reduced, groatly to their satis- 
faction, and, in some instances, their accommodation 
promoted by a new arrangement; but to this, as I 
have said, I see strong objections, besides that it would 
tend to foment those evils which I am most anxious to 
prevent. 

“ From the above statements, I trust that your lord- 
ship will observe, that I have not been inattentive to 
the comfort and welfare of my brethren, and that I 
have not only done what none of my immediate pre~ 
decessors have done, but have made a higher aug- 
mentation or rise, even in proportion to their former 
advanced allowance, than was ever made at any time, 
by any of my predecessors, But after all I have done 
or ever can do, I am too well acquainted with the fate 
of those who have darod to act auch a part as I have 
done in life, regardless of common usage and received 
opinions ; and I am also too well taught by experience 
to expect that I shall ever escape those attacks of ma- 
lice and envy, to which they who follow the beaten 
track are not liable. 

* Let me not be mistaken, my lord, as if I meant to 
allude to any persons whatever with whom I have had 
communications on the subject of the hospital. To 
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them I feel much obligation, as far as they chose to 
inform, advise, or assist me. No; it is to those name- 
less persons who have gone secretly, and without com- 

. munication with me, not to allay, but to foment, dis- 
content. Those who have not confined their inter- 
ference to the brethren—such men as, in all ages, (for 
I speak not here of my enemies, and those of my own 
pursuits, ) themselves standing high in general estima 
tion, or at least in their own estimation, ever show 
a marked jealousy of any modes of thinking and act- 
ing, of which they do not form the standard—such men 
as ever have been, and ever will be, envious of any 
distinction which is not their own, 

“Happy, however, thrice happy, in acting under the 
immediate auspices and authority of a personage, with 
whose sentiments I have the high satisfaction entirely 
to accord, the only personage who has distinguished my 
services by actual remuneration, and has furnished me 
with leisure (as far as the distraction of my situation 
will admit) to carry on the work in which I am en- 
geged, and which neither malice, nor envy, nor perse~ 
cution, can divert me from following up to the best of 
my ability, These plans require incessant vigilance 
and study, and continued occupation, if, at my age, I 
am to try to finish what I feel it an imperious duty for 
me todo. Their completion, as far as depends on me, 
and general diffusion, with your lordship’s approbation, 
will furnish consolation and support under all the toils 
and troubles incident to the life which I lead—toils and 
troubles which none, who do not look to the immense 
consequences of those measures, not to a few but to all, 
would undergo.” 

This statement appears to have been satisfactory to 
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the bishop, since no other letters passed on the subject 
for some years, nor was there any cessation of the 
friendly intercourse which had previously existed be- 
tween Dr Bell and his lordship. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 


The Central School—Mr Bamford appointed Master—His Notea respecting 
Dr Bell—English School dedicated to the Prince Regent—Dr Bell’s in- 
terview with the Grand Duchess of Russia and the Emperor Alexander. 


We must now return to the Central School, which 
was ever an object of first importance in Dr Bell’s 
mind, and to which he continually gave his attention, 
however pressing his other occupations might be. 

Mr Johnson, it will be remembered, had been absent 
for some weeks during the summer of 1813 on a scho- 
lastic tour, and Dr Bell had expressed his fears that the 
school would suffer from his absence, and so it proved ; 
for on his return he found much that was in disorder. 
twas not long, however, before “harmony and regularity 
were again restored through his exertions.” For several 
months from this period, many letters passed between 
Dr Bell and Mr Johnson respecting this school, and 
several minor alterations in the arrangements were sub- 
mitted to, and approved by, him. Some roles for the 
employment of the scholars were also drawn up and 
printed; and an alteration was made as to the length of 
time during which the children were to be consecutive- 
ly employed, which was thus noticed in the school 
committee report of 1814 :— 

“Since the last report was made, the indefatigable 
mind of Dr Bell, acting on experience in this instance, 
as he professedly has in every other, has added an im- 
portant addition to his invaluable system. The tui- 
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tion, by the scholars themselves, was, from the first, to 
be conducted by short, easy, and perfect lessons; they 
‘were to know all they had gone through, and never to 
quit a lesson till it was said perfoctly ; but Dr Bell now 
finds that the continued attention of the children may, 
with great ease and advantage to them, be kept up for 
a longer time, without any intermission, by standing 
whilst they are learning their lesgons: providing thore- 
by against a great loss of time, securing tho certainty 
of their knowing what their lesson is, and preventing 
the disturbance necessarily created by going to their 
seats, and returning again: taking care, however, that 
the children should not be kept so long at a time as to 
produce lassitude or other inconvenience, although, 
from all the experiments hitherto made at the Central 
School, no inconvenience whatever has beon observed 
from the children remaining at continued lessons, even 
two or three hours together; and again the school 
committee consider the improvement to be so striking 
and important as to demand peculiar notice, removing, 
as it does, great difficulties which experience had proved 
to exist in many district schools, in respect to giving 
out and saying lessons; and in this, and in all such 
like cases, the importance of the Central School to fur- 
nish an example to all others, must be very manifest.” 
Another arrangement at the Central School, which 
we must here notice, was the appointment of Mr Bam- 
ford as master under Mr Johnson. He had returned 
to town from Bristol about the end of November 1813, 
and continued there in his usual employments until the 
following March, when, without having given him any 
previous intimation, Dr Bell one morning told him he 
was to be master of the Central School. “I received 
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the intelligence,” he says in hia notes, “ with real 
grief. I complained of not being well—of not being 
qualified as to age and personal influence. I shed tears; 
but go I must, and that very morning.” 

This appointment was made for the purpose of re- 
lieving Mr Johnson-from some of the duties of the 
school, as the number of visitors who attended, and the 
training masters, required so much of his time. It was 
also thought desirable that he should be enabled occa- 
sionally to afford his personal assistance in other schools 
in and near the metropolis. 

The training masters have been mentioned before 
as much impeding the progress towards perfection 
which the Central School would have otherwise made, 
In August 1813, there were between twenty and thirty 
masters in training, among whom was a young Persian, 
who, although quite ignorant of the language when he 
first came to the institution, rapidly acquired it, and 
soon became a very hopeful pupil in the system. 

The great desideratum now was, that a superior 
class of persons to those who had hitherto attended, 
should if possible be induced to enter the school, and 
this they had then some hopes of partly accomplishing, 
as four young men, of good education, were coming 
from Carlisle, having been examined and approved of 
by the bishop of that diocess. Others also from the 
higher classes of society were expected from different 
parts of the country. As regards Dr Bell’s discharge 
of the duties of superintendent of the Central School, 
an office which involved much intercourse with, and di- 
rection of, the training masters, it will not be inappro- 
priate to quote here from Mr Bamford’s notes :— 

“ Acting as general inspector of all the schools united 
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with the society, and anxious for the diffusion of his 
system, he apparently sacrificed every comfort, by con- 
tinuing to undergo, in traversing from school to school, 
great bodily exertions and great mental excitements, 
The gratification which he derived from the display of 
a particular kind of knowledge, from the reception of 
praise and respect, the tribute due to his discovery and 
public reputation, encouraged and fed his restless vanity 
to such a degree, that his feolings, unless relieved by 
indulgence, would have mado him intensely miserable. 
He had become so accustomed to bustle and change, 
and to new faces with new admiration, that he could 
never be happy for any length of time in one place. 
His fame, too, was spread, and a monument of renown 
erected, by the establishment of every school. The 
fervour of travelling, and the excitement of fresh com- 
pany, were necessary to carry off that exuberance of 
passion which, if not thus spent, would I think, even 
if he were alone and in solitude, have accumulated and 
overflown in vehement and fiery fits, Food, too, was 
continually required to nourish those notions of hia 
self-importance which stationary friends, by too great 
intimacy, might neglect or refuse to gratify. It is true 
that, disregarding all personal care, and toil, and ex- 
pense, wherever his services could be useful, however 
distant the place or unknown the applicants, no self- 
considerations restrained his zeal, or came into compe- 
tition with his eager desire to bring his system into 
public notice and favour, and to keep up its character 
and reputation with others. In process of time, how- 
ever, this craving for admiration from diversity of per- 
sons increased into a strong and overpowering feeling. 
Tt was not surprising, therefore, that he wrought himself 
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into a belief that, as he was signally appointed by Pro- 
vidence to be the means of bringing to light such an 
instrument for the education of the body of the people, 
and the consummation of the blessed Reformation, 
so it was his duty personally to give his assistance 
wherever it was desired, or likely to advance his great 
object. Still, perhaps, it had been better for himself 
and the cause in which he was engaged, cither to have 
confined his instructions to fewer places, or to have 
communicated them with more grace. Previously to 
his arrival in any town, he was, from his public charac- 
ter and his disinterested employment, regarded as highly 
as his own pretensions could desire; but a first or 
second visit most commonly lessened the respect or 
checked the ardour of those who had given their time 
and money towards the establishment of the schools, and 
who found themselves and their labours frequently depre- 
ciated, censured, and offended. Many anxious friends of 
schools, who had welcomed his coming in the hopes of 
being assisted and encouraged by the sanction of the dis- 
coverer of the system they were patronizing, became dis- 
gusted and disheartened, and have now either given 
up their interest in schools altogether, or only attend in 
spite of the reflections that he, who should best know 
and judge impartially, could find nothing to commend 
in their exertions. I do not mean to say that he found 
fault where there was no reason; but his manner of 
examining schools, and addressing visitors and masters, 
was in general so opposite to the courteous and com- 
placent behaviour by which great men become beloved, 
that many unkind feelings have been excited against 
him, which he might very easily not only have pre- 
vented, but in their place have established unalloyed 
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admiration. Instead of delivering his instructions and 
making his remarks in a gentlemanly and conciliatory 
mode, so as to gain upon adult masters by his suavity, 
his personal behaviour was such, that he was almost 
universally dreaded and disliked. His treatment of 
them in their achools, in the presence of their pupils, 
was frequently calculated to create any other sentiments 
than respect and attention. His conduct, not only at 
the time, alienated them from him, but it croated a dis. 
like which embittered and rendered hoartloss all their 
subsequent endeavours, It might be commonly true 
that there was ground for his observations; but his 
style of talking to thom, and his remarks, with a 
kind of boundless rage and blustor, were, in their esti- 
mation, not only unkind and unnecessary, but vexatious 
and oppressive. These were evils which, in a great 
measure, he might have avoided, without oxhibiting 
less earnestness or producing less bonefits; besides, 
clothed as he was with authority, the tyranny was the 
more galling. It was right, and it was his duty, can- 
didly to utter his opinion on the state of any school ; 
and masters, though accounted a class of persons not 
very willing to be guided by the direction of others, 
might probably have been induced, by a gentle manner, 
and a more complacent conduct, to have given their 
minds ‘to their work, and thus attain the end and 
the advancement Dr Bell wished. Again, the system 
was his own, and thus, by acting so furiously, what- 
ever the occasion might be, he created durable disgust, 
not only against himself personally, but against his sye- 
tem of teaching. Certainly the characters of the mas- 
ters of the National Society at the commencement, were, 
in general, by no means such as to make one imagine that 
VOL, I. 24 
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they might he governed and stimulated by any thitg 
more refined than what palpably touched their worldly 
interest; and the mean opinion the doctor entertained of 
them, was seldom removed by enquiry into their previous 
conduct. He often lamented the necessity of employ- 
ing men as schoolmasters, who were so little qualified, 
by education and character, for their honourable and 
important office. 

“He regarded money as the primum mobile, and 
only efficient stimulant in the world. He excited 
masters by a negative kind of threat. He did not say, 
*Do this, and you eball have so much beyond your 
regular and fixed salary’—which at best might be 
barely sufficient to command the necessaries of life— 
but, ‘Do this, or you shall be mulcted, or lose your 
Situation.’ He would have had all the masters under 
such an arbitrary kind of control, that, if the school did 
aot weekly and monthly increase in numbers, and order, 
and attendance, and improve in progress, the masters 
should be subject to weekly and monthly fines, and be 
paid according to the periodical state of the school, 
‘T can do more, said he to the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, taking a half-crown out of his pocket-—‘I can do 
more with this half-crown than you can do with all 
your fixed salaries,’ ” 

‘There were several other ebjects to which Dr Bell 
had turned his attention during his present stay in Lon- 
don, which must here be mentioned. The first of these 
was the final preparation for publication of the new 
edition of the Madras School of 1808, which had been 
80 jong delayed. On this he had spent much time 
and lsbour, especially on the dedication to the Prince 
Regent, which he sent to my father for bis corrections, 
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who, in returning it, wrote—“TI have read, re-read, 
and re-re-read, your dedication ; it would require mora 
augments and duplications to the verb than a Greek 
plusquam. perfectum, to express how often. You have, 
in pencil, such omissions and, substitutions as I could 
persuade myself to make. There isa modesty in pencil 
criticism which has many advantages ovor the presump- 
tuousness of indelible ink. In truth theso suggestions 
were made, not so much from any conviction of their 
propriety, still less from any opinion that they woro 
wanting, a3 for the sake of showing you that I had 
done my possible (in French phrase) to gratify you by 
finding something to alter. You are over-anxious about 
these things, and, lynx-eyed as you are in othor things, 
do not see that in matters of this kind the author him. 
self is the only person who thinks them of importance.” 

He had obtained permission through Lord Liverpool 
to dedicate this odition to the Prince Regent, and now 
enclosed the address which he had written for his 
approval, with the following note— 

“Ever since your lordship obtained for me the ox- 
alted privilege of dedicating my Elemonts of Tuition— 
Part II. the English School—to the Prince Regent, I 
have been employed, wherover I have been, in endea. 
vouring to render this work less unworthy of his Royal 
Highness’s patronage. ‘This is the reason of the long 
delay of the publication. The dedication has, in par~ 
ticular, cost me much labour; and now that all else is 
completed, I am fearful of errring from inexperience, or 
from ignorance, if I published without submitting a 
proof of it to your lordship, and humbly begging to be 
honoured with your commands as to any alteration that 
may be proper or expedient. 
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“The only apology that can be offered for such a 
request, is the immense importance I attach to the sub- 
ject. The principle is maintained by moral and politi- 
cal writers of all ages.” 

Lord Liverpool having signified his approval of the 
dedication, Dr Bell was desirous of personally presenting 
the book to the prince. It was not, however, until May 
that an opportunity occurred for this purpose, when 
Lord Liverpool informed him that the prince would 
hold a levee on the 11th, and that he might then pre- 
sent his work. He accordingly called at Lambeth, and 
requested the archbishop to present him, which he did. 

London was at this time crowded with foreigners, 
among whom were the Emperor Alexander and his 
sister the Grand Duchess of Russia, the latter of whom 
had expressed her intention of visiting the Central 
School, which was notified by Lieutenant-General 
Turner to Dr Bell, who had just left town for Andover, 
whither the intimation followed him. He had, how~ 
ever, by that time gone to Salisbury and from thence to 
Bath, where a letter from Lord Kenyon, on the same sub- 
ject, reached him. He accordingly returned to town im- 
mediately, and the Grand Duchess attended on the ap- 
pointed day; but the only allusion to this visit that we 
find, is contained in a letter from Dr Bell to Mr Mac- 
lean, his land agent in Scotland, in which he says—“The 
Grand Duchess I had the honour to attend at the Cen- 
tral School of the National Society. She is a handsome 
pleasing woman, speaks English well, and exhibited, in 
every part of the process of the school, a degree of i in- 
telligence beyond what I have before met with; investi- 
gating every branch of our scholastic operations, and, 
not contented with what she saw and heard there, she 
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has laid her commands on me to attend her at her 
hotel to-morrow morning.” 

On this occasion he had requested Lord Kenyon to 
accompany him, but his lordship declined, on the plea of 
not having received a special invitation, What passed 
does not appear but on the 12th of May Dr Bell had 
a second audience of her imperial highness, when he 
presented her with all his publications. 

In the course of the next month he addressed to 
her the following letter— 


June 10, 1814 
“ Dr Bell presents his humble duty to the Grand 
Duchess of Russia. 

« Having found a copy of the original publication of 
his ‘ Experiment in Education’ he requests to be 
permitted to present this official record from the Go- 
vernment of Madras, with other authentic documents, 
to the Emperor. 

“Tf his Imperial Majesty will condcscend to visit 
the exhibition of this system at the Central school of 
tho National Society, Baldwin’s Gardens, Dr Bell will 
be happy to receive his Majesty’s commands for that 

yurpose. 

“ Dr Bell is preparing a brief statement of the his- 
tory of the new system of education, and its introduc- 
tion into the schools of this country, and among them, 
into the Royal Military Asylum at Chelsea, which he 
will beg leave to submit to his Imperial Majesty. 

“ Dr Bell can conceive no means of go effectually 
advancing the grand object, at which he has laboured 
for twenty-five years, as committing the fruits of his 
labour to that august personage who has given peace, 
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repose, and tranquillity to the nations; and has pre- 
pared the world for the general reception and universal 
diffusion of that system of education, by means of 
which the National Society (under the patronage of 
his Royal Highness the Prince Regent, the bench of 
bishops, and the first authorities and characters in 
the kingdom) express a ‘ hope, already in some 
degree realized, ‘ of giving a new character to society 
at large.” 


Whether any answer was received to this letter or 
not, does not appear; but, on the 19th of the same 
month, he wrote again to the Grand Duchess, saying— 
“That he begged leave humbly to remind her Imperial 
Highness, that he had prepared and inscribed to his 
Imperial Majesty, Alexander of all the Russias, a 
manuscript account of tho new, or Madras, system of 
education ; that he had also another copy of his origi- 
nal publication of 1797, and of his last work: all of 
which he asked permission to lay at the feet of his 
Imperial Majesty, at any hour as he goes out or re- 
turns, 60 as not to occupy a moment of that time 
which was so fully employed ;” adding, “Dr Bell hum. 
bly requests that her Imperial Highness will be gra~ 
ciously pleased to acquaint him with his Imperial High. 
ness’s pleasure and commands.” 


On the following day he received a note from Lieu- 
tenant-General Turner, saying— That he had the 
honour to inform Dr Bell, by command of the Grand 
Dachess, that he was requested to attend at Pultency 
Hotel, on Tuesday morning at nine o'clock.” It hap- 
pened also, that on this day the Emperor and the King 
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of Prussia, and other distinguished foreigners, were to 
visit the houses of Parliament, and Lord Kenyon had 
procured admittance for Dr Bell, who thus writes te 
his lordship shortly afterwards— 


“ Kuot’s Groen, June 24, 1614. 

« After waiting five hours before the Emperor was 
up and had breakfasted, I was shown into a room with 
a foreign gentleman—French. The Grand Duchess 
soon brought in the Emperer, and after a while left us. 
After a time the Emperor and myself were left alone, 
and I acquitted myself, on the wholo, very badly; but 
had a very gracious reception, and very gracious leave. 
Every wish to promote the education of the people was 
expressed, but nothing specific was pointed out or 
required. Of course, I presented my original publica~ 
tion or Madras School, and the English School, with my 
manuscript. 

“In a great degree, if not entirely, I owe this to your 
lordship. It was your lordship who commanded me to 
write to the Grand Duchess, and it was the Grand 
Dachess who obtained my audience for me, I have to 
thank you in so many ways, and for so many acta of 
goodness and condescension, that it would be in vain to 
attempt to enumerate them. One of the last—the last, 
I believé—was your introduction to the House of Lords, 
where I had a sight of the King of Prussia, the Princes 
of Prussia, and Blacher. When the house was break- 
ing up, I went round to get a nearer view. Luckily I 
intercepted the archbishop going out, who seemed to 
take a pleasure in turning back, and showing me into 
the room which enters into the house on the right of 
the throne, where were only two persons beside myself, 
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The king and his son soon passed; then came Blucher. 
T attached myself to his left side, which was vacant, and 
followed him into the House of Commons, and was there 
seated immediately above him, 

“Tn coming from my audience with the Emperor, 
Platoff was in close converse, hand in hand, with a lady 
to whom I had been made known in the course of the 
morning at Oldenburgh House-~Mrs Parr Bulkely—a 
Russian, personally known to the Emperor and all the 
foreigners. Through her I was presented, and remained 
by Platoff for some time.” 
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CHAPTER XXXVIL 


Appointment of Master to the Foundling Hospital, Ireland——Mr Bamford— 
Latter to the Speaker—Dr Bell goes to Ireland—A Master appointed to 
‘Wilson's Hospital—Dr Bell visits the Bishop of Meath and the Archbishop 
of Armagh—Goes to Dublin—His Letter to Mr Peel. 


Tx will be remembered that, in 1808, application had 
been made to Dr Bell, through the Bishop of Meath, 
for a master for Wilzon’s hospital in that country, and 
that a young man of the name of Wilmont had accept- 
ed the situation, which he held for two years; but, 
finding the duties rather onerous, and his health failing, 
he resigned in April 1810, notwithstanding Dr Bell’s 
most earnest advice to the contrary. 

From this time, until the spring of the present year, 
(1814,) little appears to have beén done towards the 
further extension of the Madras system in Ireland. In 
March, however, an application was made to Dr Bell 
by the Bishop of Derry, for a person to undertake the 
mastership of the Foundling Hospital school, at Dub- 
lin, This institution had previously been under the 
care of a clergyman; but, as the chaplain now resided 
in the house, it was not thought necessary that this 
should continue to be the case, It contained nearly 
1000 children, from eight to fourteen years of age, and 
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the salary and emoluments amounted to about £200 
per annum. 

Some delay occurred before any arrangement could 
be made to meet the wishes of the bishop and com- 
mittee of this school, in respect to 2 master ; but in May 
Dr Bell wrote, saying he would shortly send the best 
training master that was to be found at the Central 
school; and that he had also applied to the committee 
for permission for the master, Mr Bamford, to assist in 
organizing it; saying at the same time, that it was his 
intention to go himself to Dublin to inspect this and 
other schools, if it should be in his power to do so. 

As regards Mr Bamford, some slight misunderstand- 
ing seems to have taken place at the time, as Dr Bell 
regarded him at his disposal more than the committee 
approved of; it was, however, ultimately arranged that 
he should accompany the person selected for the Found~ 
ling school, and remain for a short time, to assist in put. 
ting things in aright train. The new master’s name was 
William Flenley, who had been well educated, and had 
been for some time in an attorney's office; but wishing 
to adopt the scholastic profession, had, in the preceding 
April, written to Dr Bell, requesting to be admitted 
into the Central school, for the purpose of acquiring a 
knowledge of the system, This request was acceded 
to; and, when the application just made was mention- 
ed to Dr Bell, he fixed upon Flenley for the situation, 
and, in June, he and Mr Bamford set off for Dublin, 
‘They found the school in considerable disorder, but, 
after a time, succeeded in establishing a better state of 
affairs, 

We must, however, now take notice of Dr Bell’s 
movements at this time. He had been applied to in 
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April, by the Bishop of Meath, for another master for 
Wilson’s hospital; but, before one could be found, he 
had determined on visiting Ireland, and had signified this 
to his lordship, who wrote thus, inviting him to pay 
him a visit :—* I am charged by the ladies of this house 
to tell you, how sincerely they rejoice with me in the 
prospect of your coming this summer to Ireland, They 
bid me tell you, that, of course, they consider your com- 
ing as a certain pledge of their seeing you here; in 
that you will not be so near a family who esteem and 
value you so much without paying them a visit. This 
house is within twenty-four miles of Dublin, and there 
are daily very comfortable public coaches, that pase with- 
in a quarter of a mile of the gate. From this I could 
accompany you to see Wilson’s hospital, to which I 
hope you will become one of its best benefactors, in 
your choice of a master for it; and I promise you, that 
you will be much pleased with an establishment which, 
when properly managed, must contribute so exten- 
sively to what you have so much at heart—the im- 
provement of the industrious poor. Whenever you 
determine on coming over, I hope you will favour me 
with a line; and, in the mean time, be assured of the 
kind wishes of all mine, as well as of, dear sir, your 
very faithful, humble servant, 
- «T. L. Mears.” 


Dr Bell, however, had not finally determined on 
what route he should now take—whether he should go 
to Ireland, to Ryde, or to Gredington first. His health 
had suffered much from incessant occupations during 
his etay in London; and he found it absolutely neces- 
sary to rest and recruit it, Ryde was especially re- 
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commended to him, and he had this additional induce- 
ment to go there, that his friends from Ludlow were 
at that time staying there. Meantime, Lord Kenyon 
‘wrote, urging him to go to Gredington; but by this 
time he had fixed on Ryde, from whence, shortly after- 
wards, he writes to Lord Kenyon :— 


“JT am here, my lord, in the daily acquisition of 
health and strength, notwithstanding that I have thrown 
myself back two days by attending the examination, and 
giving instruction to the Portsmouth schools, which, I 
hope, I have put in a still better train than they were 
before. Your lordship would be the very first person 
to blame mo, if I were to run the smallest risk of inter- 
rupting my convalescence—for such indeed it is. Your 
lordship holds me fast to my duties ; and for that, as well 
as many other good reasons, I stick fast to your lord- 
ship. . . . . . Now, the recovery of broken health is a 
very essential requisite to carrying on either my literary 
or my active pursuits. It may be that all of these ends 
might be as well attained at Gredington as at Ryde. But 
it might be otherwise; there is now a kind of experi- 
mental proof of the efficacy of this place, which might 
not be found elsewhere. Whether I shall forego all 
this, and fly prematurely to your lordship before you 
set out for Lancashire, or whether I shall wait your 
lordship’s return thence, before I visit Gredington; 
whether I shall consult my inclination, and wait the 
progress of my health, and my ‘ play of letters,’ I can- 
not positively say. 1 will say, however, that I hope to 
be with you, if not before your departure from, at 
least on your return to, Gredington. 

Often, often, and often am I ashamed of the trouble 
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I give your lordship, which would not be continued 
one instant if I did not know that this trouble was a 
gratification to your lordship. Many of my letters, but 
for your lordship, would travel, as they were wont to 
do, from north to south, and south to north, backwards 
and forwards, in every direction whoro J have been. 
On this ground, among others, I apologise even for the 
gratification I give, as well as the expense to which, no 
doubt, I often unwittingly put your lordship, and of 
which I hear nothing. 

“ Now that I did not myself begin with the Found- 
ling, I conceive the best thing I can do is, to leave 
them there people to find out their own error; so that 
they may be prepared for that thorough and complete 
reformation, which otherwise, I foar, they will not come 
into, and which I now see necessary.” 

Another application from Ireland for a master was 
made to him at this time, from the Reverend H. Moore, 
nephew to the Earl of Drogheda; but the salary named 
was too low to procure an efficient person from the 
Central school, and nothing ultimately came of it. For 
Wilson’s hospital he soon procured a master, applica~ 
tion having been made to him, some months previous, 
in favour of a young man named Sowerby, from Cum- 
berland, who had, in consequence, come to the Central 
school,’ and who was now fixed on for Wilson’s 
hospital. 

Dr Bell remained at Ryde until the beginning of 
August, when he went to London. From hence he 
had intended to visit Gredington; but Lord Kenyon 
being at this time on the move, he could not carry his 
intention into effect. It had also, at one time, been 
contemplated, that he and Lord Kenyon should visit 
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Ireland together; but this plan also fell to the ground. 
Concerning his visit to Ireland, he had had some cor 
respondence with the Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons, (Abbot,) who ultimately was the means of pro- 
curing him several valuable introductions, and to whom 
he had thus written from Ryde— 
“Ryde, Bist July 1814. 

« Dear Sir, geen 

“ As my recruiting of health and strength, worn 
out and broken down by the winter campaign in Lon- 
don, and my Ludus Literarius, go on apace, I feel 
myself almost ready to undertake my Irish campaign, 
How far the schemes now on foot in Ireland will be 
forwarded by my visitation there, must depend on cir- 
cumstances. Of these, such as you were pleased to sug- 
gest to me cannot fail to have a beneficial tendency, and 
to advance the common cause, I now, therefore, inform 
you, that I purpose to set out from hence on my Irish 
errand in seven or cight days, and shall be most happy 
in being the bearer of any commands which you may 
have for me. 

“Lord Sidmouth has well and truly said, that what 
Treland wants is ‘emancipation from ignorance,’ Lord 
Liverpool, in the House of Lords, bas said, that ‘ what 
the Irish want are habits.” Now that the only mode 
of communicating this emancipation and these habits 
is education, the education of the people, cannot be 
questioned. The effects of a good education have not 
been unnoticed by any political writer of eminence, from 
Aristotle to Adam Smith. Plutarch gives a practical 
illustration of them in the fate of the humane institu- 
tions of Numa, and the unnatural institutions of Lyeur- 
gus. The former died with their founder, because he 
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forgot to train up youth in the knowledge and practice 
of them. The latter survived 700 years, because the 
children of Sparta sucked in a zeal for them with their 
mother’s milk. Hume mentions incidentally that the 
Trish ‘had all the vices of a nation not tamed by edu- 
cation.’ The Board of Education was intended to 
remedy this evil, but what have they done? Teach 
the Irish to read, write, cipher, and train them in tho 
principles of morality and religion, as the Scots, Swiss, 
and Swedes are trained, and they will resemble in cha~ 
racter and conduct the Scota, Swiss, and Swedes. But 
to look nearer home. Compare tho children of your 
school of Orchard Street, previously to Dr Carey’s taking 
them in hand, with the same children under his train- 
ing there; they scarcely appear to belong to the same 
race, 

“For the opinions of Aristotle, Plutarch, Smith, Til- 
lotson, Atterbury, &c., see quotations in my English 
School. For all this to the Speaker the author has 
many apologies to make. But when a man mounts 
his hobby, he forgets every thing else. I forget that I 
am writing to one who feels as I do, and knows far 
more than I do, Yet what use is there in writing thus 
to those of a different description? If the money and 
time expended by that heterogeneous mass, the Board 
of Education for Ireland, had been laid out in the actual 
instruction of the children of that country, Ireland 
would begin to wear a different aspect. I have the 
honour to be, my dear sir, with high esteem, your most 
faithful and obedient 

«A. Bru.” 


To this the Speaker replied— 
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“ Kidbrooke, August 8, 1814. 
« My dear Sir, 

“ Many thanks for éwo letters, which I should have 
acknowledged sooner, but the numberless occupations 
that belong to the close of a session have prevented me, 
Your two letters, however, being duplicates, I have 
kept one, and beg leave to return the other. 

“ Commands for Ireland I have none that your own 
purposes will not more than outrun. But if you are 
not provided with proper letters to the Irish govern- 
ment, I will send to your house in London, upon any 
day you will appoint, a letter to Mr Peel, and also to 
the deputy keeper of the privy seal, Mr Dugald Camp- 
bell—the former of whom in a public situation, and the 
latter in private life, will, I doubt not, render you every 
service that you can need. You should have an intro~ 
duction also to the lord-lieutenant, either from the 
primate, or from the secretary of state for the home 
department ; and, if the primate has not provided you 
already with such a letter, I will desire Lord Sidmouth 
to do what is necessary. I beg you to believe mo ever, 
my dear sir, most truly and faithfully yours, 

“ Cu, Aszor.” 


Dr Bell's visit to Ireland was looked forward to with 
much interest by many persons, as likely to be produc- 
tive of important results. From the Bishops of Meath 
and Derry he received letters containing high antici- 
pations of the benefits which they hoped would accrue 
to Ireland from the presence of an active and influential 
advocate of education; and it was now expected by 
the friends of the cause, that something effectual would 
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be done towards planting that system in the sister 
country, which had struck such deep root and flourished 
80 well in England. Ho arrived in Dublin about tho 
middle of August, and shortly afterwards wrote to the 
Bishop of Derry, informing him of the satisfactory pro- 
gress which Bamford and Flenley were making in the 
Foundling Hospital school. “ On every account,” he 
says, “ I cannot but lament your lordship’s absence, 
This day I waited on the lord-lieutenant, who is at 
his country-seat, delivered to him a private lettor with 
which I was charged by my Lord Sidmouth, and had 
a most gracious reception. He regretted that he had 
left Dublin ; and promised, on his own part and that 
of the duchess, countenance, favour, and support to 
our doings. I should be sorry to trust the event to a 
single experiment, which may fail, or in the end be de- 
feated. Is there another school here, such as Erasmus 
Smith’s, where one of our masters, during his stay, 
might make a simultaneous attempt? Could a society, 
like the National Society for England and Wales, bo 
formed in Ireland, where it is so much wanted?” 

To Lord Kenyon he writes—* Every thing here is 
to be done. I have the higher powers with mo. But 
how far I shall go, or be able to go, I cannot say. To- 
day I have dined with Sir George Hewitt, the com- 
mander-in-chief, To-morrow I attend Lady Hewitt 
to the Foundling, and then Sir George to the Hibernian 
school, the military asylum of this place. Bamford and 
Flenley have done well. 1 expect to send Bamford to 
the Hibernian school for a week or two, before he goes 
to Wilson’s hospital, where probably I shall 80. 1 was 
yesterday at Mrs Latouche’s. It would anes time 
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and opportunities to get the new system into the fashion 
here.” 

The Bishop of Derry arrived in Dublin soon after 
he received Dr Bell’s letter, in answering which he 
said, that “he would, on the receipt of it, have set off, 
but that he expected the primate that day, to hold his 
visitation to-morrow.” 

Notwithstanding the favourable reception which Dr 
Bell met with in Dublin, he seems greatly to have re- 
gretted having left Ryde s0 soon, partly on account of 
his health, which had not been sufficiently re-establish- 
ed, and partly because, had he somewhat delayed his 
visit, matters might have been further advanced to- 
wards the promotion of the object he had in view. 
To Miss Lind, one of his Ryde friends, he writes— 
“T thank you, my dear Mary, for ali your goodness 
and kindness to me, and for your letter, and for yout 
most humane protection of me from my numerous 
tyrants. In spite of all we are doing here, and go- 
ing to do, I regret every day, and every hour of the 
day, as far as my own health, and comfort, and profit 
to my Ludus Literarius, are concerned, that I left 
Ryde. The tyranny, the luxury, the sobriety, all cor 
duced to a good end, If I had had common regard 
to myself and to my studies, I should have remained 
there one month longer; but, alas! I am always a 
slave—a willing or unwilling slave—to one thing or 
other connected with my A, B, C.” 

He had also written to the Bishop of Meath and the 
Archbishop of Armagh, soon after his arrival in Dublin; 
the former of whom wrote in reply, urging Dr Bell 
to visit him, and expressing his intention of going with 
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him to Wilson’s hospital, and also of accompanying 
him on a scholastic tour. The archbishop also gave 
him an invitation to visit him at Armagh Palace, ex- 
pressing, st the same time, his regret that, in conse- 
quence of his being then engaged on his visitation, he 
‘was prevented from seeing him immediately. 

By this time Sowerby, the new master for Wilson’s 
hospital, had arrived, and was attending the Hibernian 
school and the Foundling hospital for his improve- 
ment, previously to entering on his new charge, which 
he was to do without delay, accompanied by Bamford. 
Of himself Dr Bell writes to Lord Kenyon—“ I go 
when I can, and if I can (probably the middle of next 
week, when the Bishop of Derry leaves Dublin) to 
Ardbraccan House, the Bishop of Meath’s, near Navan, 
Westmeath. Thence with the archbishop to Wilson’s, 
and thence I know not where. All is covered with 
uncertainty ; and all I know is, that I shall act for the 
best, according to the best of my judgment, as circum- 
stances require and things turn out.” 

After having remained in Dublin » fortnight Dr Bell 
proceeded to Ardbraccan House, from whence he visited 
the neighhouring schools, of which he says, in writing 
to Lord Kenyon, “ that there are fine fields open there 
for education in the Charter schools and Erasmus Smith’s 
schools ;” and he adds, “ Nothing seems wanting but 
a new order of books, a right system of reading and 
learning them, and a visitor to see it done, and a new 
mode of public examinations, which at present consista, 
as usual, in only rehearsing the Catechism. These 
schools are scattered over the island, and could be remo- 
delled at no expense. The saving in books would go 
agreat way. But will what is so simple and easy be 
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done? It would need a residence in Ireland, and see- 
ing it followed up.” 

The primate, it appears, was to be at Ardbraccan 
House on the 6th of September, and on the day follow- 
ing was to hold his triennial visitation at Navan, two 
miles distant, where Dr Bell purposed attending him ; 
and on the 8th it was arranged that they should go to 
Wilson’s hospital. Here Dr Bell remained some days, 
having accepted an invitation from Lord Sunderlin, 
whose seat was in the immediate neighbourhood, from 
whence he writes to Lord Kenyon, giving a favourable 
report of his proceedings. “ Our progress,” he says, 
“seems rapid beyond example. Here I have every 
advantage, being invested by the primate with full 
power to do as I think fit.” In this letter he states 
his intention of returning shortly to Ardbraccan House, 
and from thence, after a day or two, of proceeding to 

h, 

Tn another letter to Mr Disney, about this time, he 
‘writes thus respecting Wilson’s hospital“ Thera is 
every thing here to strike the mind and touch the heart. 
‘The magnificence of the building, the commanding situa- 
tion, the ough under the eye, with the mountains ter- 
minating the prospect. The union of the aged and the 
young—the refuge of the infirmities and misfortunes of 
life—and the provision to guard, as far as human wis~ 
dom can guard, against the vices and wants which arise 
from bad education. Add to these the greatness of the 
revenue, and, above all, the immensity and the impor- 
tance of the object to which the funds are now to be 
directed, 

“Placed in such a situation, invested with full 
powers, by the primate and the bishop, to act as 
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I see fit, it was impossible not to feel a more than 
usual interest in the task which was here assigned to 
me, It was impossible not to look back with deep 
Tegret to the neglect and abusea which, under the lato 
superintendent, had been suffered to prevail at this hos- 
pital—the miserable state of the education of the youth, 
and the terrible severity of the discipline, which drove 
the children to run away from the place. Scarcely 
had the institution time to recover from theso evils, 
under the wiso and able administration of the present 
superintendent, when I have it in charge te introduce 
the new system of education, with a view to render this 
institution a nursery of schoolmasters, to dissominato 
moral and religious instruction, useful knowledge, and 
habits of industry and sctivity over the kingdom.” 

Having returned from Lord Sunderlin’s to Ard- 
braccan House, he remained some days, and, while 
there, received a very gratifying communication from 
Dublin. Immediately after his departure from that city, 
a meeting was held at the Foundling Hospital, and the 
following resolution was passed— 

“That the cordial thanks of the governors are due 
to the Rev. Dr Bell for the assistance he has to zeal- 
oualy and uniformly afforded them in their design of 
introducing the Madras system of education into this 
hospital, and particularly for his having visited the insti- 
tution, and lent his personal aid in carrying the design 
into effect. 

« By order, 
“A, Banu, Reg.” 


This was sccompanied by an acknowledgment of the 
obligations of the hospital to the National Society, 
which ran thus— 
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“ Resolved, that the Rev. Dr Bell be requested to 
convey to the committee of the National Society for 
promoting the education of the poor in the principles of 
the Established Church, the high sense they entertain 
of the noble design in which they are engaged, and 
their thanks for the prompt and liberal disposition they 
have manifested, to co-operate with the governors in 
their endeavours to extend the benefits of the Madras 
system to the children of this institution. 

“ Resolved, that the governors are particularly sensi- 
ble of the kindness manifested towards them, in allow- 
ing Mr Bamford to assist in the formation of their 
school ; and they trust they will experience the con- 
tinued co-operation of the committee of the National 
Society, till the plan shall have been carried into full 
effect. 

«By order, 
“A. Baum, Reg.” 


In the letter which inclosed these resolutions, he was 
informed that Mr Flenley had been appointed superin- 
tendent of the male schools, with an annual salary of 
£80; and £20 additional at the end of every year, 
in the event of his school being approved by a visitor 
appointed by the committee of the National Society. 
They had also voted him £20, in consideration of the 
expenses of his removal, &c. £50 was also voted to 
Mr Bamford, as a remuneration for his services and 


Having left Ardbraccan House, Dr Bell proceeded 
to the primate’s at Armagh, and, having remained there 
upwards of a week, zecompanied his grace to Wilzon’s 
hospital, where the Bishop of Meath was to have met 
them, but was prevented by a sudden attack of illness. 
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From henes he went to Dublin, where we find him 
‘writing as follows concerning Wilson’s hospital, (of 
which Sowerby had now been finally appointed master, ) 
tothe Rev. Mr Browne, the superintendent :— 

“ Tt is a grievous mortification to me, that I was at 
last hurried off from you without a full conversation on 
the important arrangements which ought to follow the 
setting up of our machine. I am most thankful to you 
for your able and zealous co-operation. Much has been 
done, but much remains to be done. The foundation 
is well laid, but the structuro remains to be orected. 
In this work I look to you as the futuro benefactor of 
your country. J am confident you will leavo a memo- 
rial of your name in the hearts of your disciples; and I 
trust that your grateful country will duly avail itself of 
the means of improvement which you shall put into its 
hands, The following is the principal measuro which 
I meant to have recommended to your adoption ; it 
has the sanction of my lord primate, and has been often 
practised with entire success. By its means £20 a 
year will go farther than £200 would in salaries to 
regular ushers, &c. Select from among the boys an 
usher and sub-usher, and give them, as well as your 
teachers, including assistant teachers, not a regular 
salary, for this will not produce the same effect, but, 
according to their performance and the result, a weekly 
allowance, the greater part to be entered in a fund- 
book, and to be paid to them on their being bound out 
or afterwards, and the lesser to be given them in hand. 
The proportions you can best judge. The primate 
thinks, justly, that the less the proportion of the latter 
to the former, the better. At the same time, it musé 
be confessed, that ifa distant reward be not a sufficient 
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inducement to zeal and diligence, so much must be 
given for the present as is found requisite to create the 
most active and successful exertion, . . 

* To ensure to you the cordial and zealous services of 
the master of the school also, it is considered by the 
lord primate and by myself, essential that his situation 
be rendered as comfortable as can be, consistent with 
the duties which he has to perform, and indispensably 
call for his personal attendance. The offices of tho 
master of such a school as Wilson’s, are far more labo- 
rious, and require closer confinement, than those of 
our English schools, Add to this, that he is cut off 
from his friends, and, in a degree, from all society, 
and even the converse of any person in his own station. 
Under such circumstances, he may sink into discontent 
and lethargy. Verbum sat, If you see matters as the 
primate does and I do, you will act as your experi- 
ence on the spot, your discretion, and your feeling 
direct.” . 

To this Mr Browne replied, expressing his full in- 
tention of carrying Dr Bell’s wishes into effect, and 
giving a very favourable report of the school. These 
promises were realized, and the result was commen- 
surate with the labour that had been bestowed by Dr 
Bell and others on this institution, which ever after- 
wards was reported to have afforded an admirable 
example of the system. In all Mr Browne’s subsequent 
letters to Dr Bell, Mr Sowerby is represented as an 
able and highly meritorious master. 

Of Dr Bell’s visit to Dublin, there are scarcely any 
particulars among his papers. He seems to have met 
with some opposition in the Foundling Hospital; but 
this did not ultimately prevent the introduction of the 
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system, through Mr Flenley’s exertions, who dischargod 
his duties as master in the most satisfactory manner. 

During this visit, he had an interview with Mr 
(now Sir Robert) Peel, then secretary for Ireland, to 
which, however, we do not find any further allusion 
than is contained in the following letter written to him 
on that occasion :-— 


* Dublin, October 1814. 

“ Dr Bell will have the honour of attending Mr Peel, 
as desired, this day at three o’clock. To-morrow he 
meets the governors of the House of Industry at ele- 
ven, and proceeds thence to take leave of tho lord- 
lieutenant. . . . - 

“ Dr Bell requests that Mr Peel will cast his eye 
over the accompanying papers. 

“ Dr Bell was desired, by the primate, five or six 
years ago, to visit Ireland, and he has had numberless 
invitations from individuals both before and since. But 
he saw no footing on which to stand, and he thought it 
wiser not to attempt the introduction of the new sys- 
tem into Ireland, than to fail in the attempt. At last 
two openings were officially presented in two of the 
institutions of this country; and though one of them, 
and that one as a model school, important to the sal- 
vation of this distracted country, is likely to fail, from 
causes which may perhaps be better known to Mr 
Peel than to Dr Bell, yet the other, he trusts, will not 
disappoint his expectations, but it is remote from 
view. Mr Peel will form an idea of it from an accom- 
panying copy of a letter written by command of the 
primate. 

“ Dr Bell is fully sensible of the countenance and 
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support of the heads of the Church and State here, as 
well as in England. 

“ As to the education of the Protestant (and even- 
tually of the Catholic, of which nothing is eaid here) 
population of the country, the public institutions, the 
noble endowments of individuals in the hands of the 
State, the liberality of Parliament, and of these most 
especially the Charter and Erasmus Smith’s schools, 
several of which Dr B, has visited by command, pro- 
sent facilities which no other country ever possessed. 

“ One of the obstacles to the establishment of the 
schools of the “ National Society for the Education of 
the Poor” in England, of which Dr Bell is superin~ 
tendent, arose from the want of funds. But a far 
greater obstacle appears to present itself in this coun- 
try, from the superabundance of funds, more than suf- 
ficient, if rightly directed, and rendered efficient to the 
purposes for which they were, and are, given. There, 
Government have given nothing (except in the 
army) but their patronage, countenance, and favour. 
Here, Government have been liberal beyond what is 
wanted. Tl-fated country, where such generous dona- 
tions have been, and are, so misapplied! Unhappy 
country, where the most powerful and effectual means 
of its civilization, its good morals,and industrious habits, 
are often employed as an effectual bar to these ends! 
Unhappy country, where enquiries by boards terminato 
in reports and waste of paper and money, and (what 
ig far more precious in this country) time, and not in 
actual reform or efficient measures! Unhappy coun- 
try, where the sums destined for its emancipation from 
ignorance, and its attendant disorders and vices, are 
often employed to rivet ita fetters! . . . . DrB, 
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will remain here for a day or two longer, if he could 
attend Mr Peel to Wilson’s hospital. But if this be 
too distant, and Mr Peel will allow Dr B. to attend 
him to one of the schools m Dublin, where the new 
machine is attempted to be introduced, he will sce 
enough to satisfy him of the value of the instrument 
now proffered for the emancipation from ignorance and 
the idle disorderly habits of this unfortunate country.” 

Nothing further appears on this subject; but we find, 
from some notes of Mr Bamford, made at this time, 
that Mr Peel ultimately visited the Foundling Hospital 
with Dr Bell, who shortly afterwards loft Dublin for 
Bangor, from whence he went to Chester, where he 
remained a few days, and then proceeded to Liverpool, 
Here he remained until tho end of the month, (Octo- 
ber,) and during his stay received, through Lord 
Kenyon, some valuable information from Dr Marsh, 
respecting an early edition of Lily’s Latin Grammar, 
in answer to some enquiries he had made. The letter 
containing this information will be found in the cor- 
respondence, 
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George Dempster, Esq. to Dr Belt. 


Skibo, August 7, 1797, 
My dear Sir, 

T heartily wish you joy. I considered your appli- 
cation as quite fruitless; but you have given a strong 
proof of the truth of the school adage—“ Wil tam difi~ 
cile,” &e. Our stay is so precarious, that I would by 
no means have you to take the trouble of coming this 
length for so short a stay. This paradise merits being 
viewed at leisure; and when the minds of its inhabi-~ 
tants are in a suitable mood, and in unison with the 
beauty of the place, we begin already to be on the fidget. 
Some of us return by water; some by land. Ourselves 
and baggage make a caravan, as difficult to be put in 
motion as an Indian army. 

You are now a very rich man, There is a little obli- 
gation you can confer, which will be very grateful to 
your captain, and will ultimately cost you little or no~ 
thing. We are making a seaport town here,called Balnoe, 
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or Anglicé Newton, in the firth of Dornoch; a fine 
harbour, and the more precious that it is the only one in 
the country. We have cstablished a little linen manu- 
facture there, and we want weavers’ houses. The truth 
is, this charming town has but three houses in it, nearly 
one for every year of its age. About £60 sterling will 
build two more, for which a rent, from four and a half, 
four, or perhaps five per cent, for the money, will be re- 
ceived. To the above extent I would have you to goin 
becoming a landed proprietor in Sutherland. A lot will 
be feued to you, and the house built, all without giving 
you any further trouble. It is part of the plan that you 
should give a power to a friend here to sell those houses, 
whenever a purchaser offers; with the money more 
houses would be built ; and so on, doties quoties, You 
do not know what size your £60, with that of a few 
more friends to whom we mean to apply, may raise this 
town. From a town it may become a city, and the 
emporium of the north—the future mart of the com- 
merce of Europe. It is in your own way too: it is 
helping to improve an infant town. Unless your heart 
goes kindly to the work, don’t undertake it. You have 
full conviction that neither of us look for, or expect, any 
return of any kind, but good-will for the trifling fa- 
yours which chance has put it in our way to confer on 
you, 
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Captain Wight to Dr Bell. 


Ormiston, Tuseday evening, 
99th Ang. 1797, 
My dear Friend, 

I sit down, now tired as I am, to answer yours of 
this date, because I shall have no opportunity of doing 
it to-morrow. I was awaked this morning at four 
o'clock by a message from the lord-lieutenant, desiring 
me to send my troop to Haddington, to attend tho 
execution of the militia bill thoro, while I was mysclf 
to repair directly to St Germains, to concert with Mr 
Anderson and others what was necessary to be done 
previous to assembling our own subdivision mocting 
this day at Tranent. Soon after cloven o'clock the 
deputy-lieutenants (Mr Anderson, Mr Cadell, Mr 
Gray, and myself) proceoded from St Germains to 
Tranent, escorted by twenty-four dragoons of the 
Cinque-port cavalry, and Mr Andorson’s troop of yeo- 
manry; two troops from Musselburgh camp met us at 
Tranent. We knew beforehand that the utmost acti- 
vity had been used throughout the six populous parishes 
of our subdivision to collect the body of the people 
together, for the purpose of forcibly preventing the exe- 
cution of the law, most of the schoolmasters having 
been already mobbed and rifled of their papers, and all 
of them violently and openly threatened. As we pro- 
ceeded into Tranent, the most unequivocal proofs of = 
fixed design to obstruct our proceedings appeared, The 
dragoons were posted in the street of Tranent in two 


parties, each at some little distance from the house of 
VOL, 0. 25 
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our meeting. The women were at first most forward 
—clamoronus with their tongues, and throwing stones. 
Notwithstanding this we went on with our business, 
and had nearly got through three parishes, when a peti- 
tion from Prestonpans, signed as arownd-robin by twenty 
or thirty people, was delivered in by a sort of half-idiot. 
It was perfect sedition from beginning to end, saying that 
they unanimously disapproved of the militia bill, and were 
united to obtain its repeal; and that, if the meeting 
attempted to put the law in execution, the petition- 
ers would use force against us. We were about to 
commit the man who delivered the paper, at which he 
was greatly terrified, declaring that he knew nothing 
about its contents, and named the persons who put it 
into his hands, After severely reprimanding this man, 
we dismissed him for the time; but soon after this the 
body of the women suddenly disappeared, a symptom 
which we understood: a furious assault was made on 
our house, on both sides, by the men, (chiefly colliera,) 
who battered the windows with stones, and endeavoured 
to force in upon us, After vain endeavours to prevail 
on them to desist, in doing which we were like to be 
stoned to death, the dragoons were employed, At first 
they scoured the streets with their swords drawn; but 
that produced no effect, for the rabble fell back into the 
doors and narrow lanes, and from these poured volleys 
of large stones upon the dragoons as they passed, and 
did not cease to batter our house of meeting, which 
was directly opposite to two narrow entries. Some of 
the rioters mounted the tops of houses to throw huge 
stones into the street. The dragoons, one of whom 
was by this time mortally wounded, and many others 
severely bruised, next took to their pistols; afterwards 
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a party were brought behind the house, some of whom 
were ordered to dismount and use their carbines. Af- 
ter a tedious and incessant conflict for more than an 
hour, in which several of the mob, both men and women, 
were killed, and many wounded, the streets were 
nearly cleared. At this time tho deputy-lieutonants 
came down into the street with a view of re-cstablish- 
ing order, when several of tho riotors came out of their 
retreats, particularly one man whom I know, and 
whom we had all scen acting as a leader: an attompt 
was made to seize him. I was nearost to him, and 
chased him into a court-yard, followed by my brother 
deputies and several constables, On getting into tho 
yard the fellow found himself among his friends, whon 
he turned upon me, and, as I was endeavouring to col- 
lar him, he strack me a good blow on tho head with his 
bludgeon. Mr Cadell, who was at my elbow, instantly 
knocked him down, as he did two or three more, and 
the constables were, several of them, very active. Tho 
dragoons arrived instantly, when we secured those wo 
found in this yard. After this the rabble made no 
farther offensive efforts; and the dragoons, who were 
indefatigable, scoured all quarters in and about the 
village, and made many prisonors, About this timo 
Mr Anderson, who thought that no more business 
could be transacted that day, was prevailed on by his 
brother-in-law, Captain Finlay, to ride towards Mus- 
selburgh. After the enemy had been subdued and 
silence restored, as a proof of our victory the threa 
remaining deputy-lieutenants re-assembled, and pro- 
ceeded again to business, when the whole of the remain- 
ing lists were gone through in the most regular manner, 
We next made a minute, narrating the particulars of 
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the assault and interruption, and their consequences; 
inserted the names of the prisoners, (thirty-four men, 
two women;) and sent them off, escorted by the dra~ 
goons, to be confined in the county jail until to mor-~ 
row, when a precognition is to be taken, I must, of 
course, attend at Haddington upon that business, and 
when, or how soon, the whole can be concluded I do 
not know. You will readily perceive that at present I 
cannot command my own time, consequently cannot 
fix any thing about a journey toAnnandale. The coun- 
try is in much agitation, but I believe completely sub- 
dued, and that we shall have no more riots here on the 
score of militia bills. 1 lost my spectacles in the scuffle, 
and was afterwards robbed of my great-coat, which had 
been left at the inn, . . . . How many of these foolish 
people have been killed in this affray, I do not know. 
One report says nine, another says twenty-four. Their 
treatment of the soldiers was such as to render the lat. 
ter furious and implacable. 


W. C. Jackson, Esqx to Dr Bell. 


Ramnsd, 8th December 1757 
My dear Doctor, 

This is the third letter I have written to you since 
your departure from Madras. Yesterday I had the 
satisfaction of receiving yours of the 18th of April. It 
was with no small gratification that I read the last 
Paragraph relating to Mrs Jackson. Her conduct 
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throughout has been equal to my best hopes, and I 
shall soon begin to make preparations for my return to 
England. I think to be there in 1799; for I begin 
now to see the folly of overgrown wealth, and am 
resolved to be satisfiod with what I shall have at the 
expiration of the next year; which, though it will not 
enable mo to indulge in the luxury and dissipation of 
the times, will still afford all that a rational man could 
wish to enjoy. The cloud that is suspended over 
Europe makes me tremble for what is to como; and 
whilst I talk of enjoyment and comfort, at tho end of 
two years, in my nativo country, I may behold her 
distracted with civil contentions, and perhaps at the 
morcy of an implacable and bloody foe. The unhappy 
spirit which prevails amongst our scamen, the ovor- 
whelming debt of the nation, and tho internal encmios 
we have to combat, added to tho -miserable state of 
Treland, portend calamities of the most alarming nature. 
These of themselves sufficiently darken the prospect. 
But when we consider the ambition of France, the 
wide-spreading devastation which her principles havo 
occasioned, and the influence which she now commands 
from one ond of the continent of Europe to the other, 
God only knows where the mischief will terminate. I 
am, however, glad to see that the present administra- 
tion stands firm; and that Mr Grey’s dangerous mo~ 
tion, of the 26th May, for a reform of Parliament, was 
lost by a great majority. Had it been carried, it would, 
in my mind, have been rapidly followed by the destruc- 
tion of the constitution. But enough of this. 

I got to this place, as I told you in my last, early in 
the month of March; and I do not repent the exchange 
Ihave made. Here I am my own master, free in the 
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exercise of my own judgment, and neither an abettor, 
promoter, nor observer of any great public measure. I 
hear little of what is going forward, and I do not regret 
it. My time is happily divided between business, 
amusement, and study; and I have not had less of 
approbation in the discharge of my duties as a collector, 
than what fell to my lot as a secretary. 

I trust you have no intention of taking up your resi- 
denee for good and all in Scotland. One of my highest 
pleasures would be in having you for a neighbour, as I 
have you for a friend; and I hope, therefore, you will 
give due consideration to the very wise proposition sub- 
mitted to you by my wife, and to which her husband 
most heartily accedes. 

I should have been glad to have had it in my power 
to have said something to you on the subject of the 
Male Asylum; but I now know nothing of it, May 
the attempt you are making to obtain a just remunera- 
tion for your services, be attended with success ! 

Old A—— R—— haz at length quitted this mortal 
scene, to the manifest satisfaction of the worshipful 
mayor and worthy aldermen of Madras, and I believe 
without the regret of any honest man. 

The report is current in India that Lord Hobart is 
to have the supreme chair, and that Lord Mornington 
is to succeed him at Madras, 

Adieu, my worthy friend, &c. 
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General Floyd to Dr Bell. 


‘Chalk Farm, near Bromley, Kent, 
March 13, 1802. 
My dear Bell, 

Your letter of the 6th soothes and gratifies, and 
does me far more good than any attempt to convey 
consolation, As to philosophy, if I had any, it is of 
no avail, The tears will flow where tho affoctions are 
deeply wounded, After a considerable period of tran- 
quillity, I was yesterday thrown into an agony of grief 
for some hours, by accidentally meeting with a trifling 
parcel, that brought on a most distressing chain of 
thought. The children, seeing my distress, came to 
comfort me; but Miranda, with extraordinary good 
sense, observing their assiduity had an opposite effect, 
immediately took them away, and shut the door; and 
at some time after came and tapped at it, and asked 
admittance alone, . . 

The melancholy office I ‘mentioned to you, on which 
occasion I should have been happy to have had your 
assistance, and which, perhaps, is not yet too late—so 
dilatory is the workman—is an epitaph. Unzskilled in 
such matters, and not satisfied with the ordinary style, 
I sent a paper to the operator, of which I enclose a 
copy, and beg the favour of you to correct, or alter, or 
give me something entirely of your own—and soon, 

The narrative is but too true. The materials, a 
white marble oval, in a square of grey marble, for a 
wall or a pillar. At top, a bunch of roses; at bottom, 
a bunch of myrtle. 
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The Rev. Dr Sandford to Dr Bell. 


‘Edinburgh, January 18, 1805. 
Dear Sir, 

Our excellent friend Mrs Dirom flatters me that 
you will not unwillingly receive a letter from me, and 
some of our clerical news from the north. I am happy, 
therefore, in bringing myself to the recollection of a man 
whom I respect and esteem. 

The enclosed little paper will show you the part 
which I have taken in promoting an event, which is so 
important to our comfort and edification, as the union 
of Episcopalians in this country into one body, under 
their legitimate and proper governors. I had ever con- 
sidered the political objections which had been made 
to this union, as done away by the praying for the 
reigning family by name, which has been long prac- 
tised in the Episcopal Church of Scotland; and there~ 
fore, as soon as the bishops and clergy of this Church, 
by their subscription to the thirty-nine articles of the 
United Church of England and Ireland, removed the 
only hinderance which, in my opinion, existed to our 
uniting, I thought it my duty to come forward, and 
submit myself and my congregation to the spiritual 
superintendence of the primus, who is at present our 
diocesan. 

What I have done has, I am most happy to say, 
‘been unanimously approved by my congregation; and 
T have good reason to believe that, in no long period, 
the congregation of the Cowgate chapel will follow 
our example. Tho clergyman who has St George's 
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chapel is, I am informed, averse to the measure; but 
he is so irregular in many of his practices, that I can- 
not imagine that his example will have much woight. 

When the convocation at Lawrencekirk had finished 
their business, they appointed the primus Bishop Skin- 
ner, at Aberdeen, to communicate an account of what 
had been done to the Bench of Bishops in England and 
Trcland; and, from many of thoso prolatcs, he has 
already received tho most satisfactory replics to his 
letter. I mention also, with great pleasure, that I havo 
had two letters from the Bishop of St David's, (Dr Bur- 
gess,) highly commending my conduct; and I have 
testimonics to this purpose also, from somo of the most 
learned and respectable men in the church in England, 
particularly from Mr Daubeny, whoso name no church- 
man pronounces without the utmost respoct. 

I am glad to tell you that our worthy friend, Mr 
Alison, is recovering happily from his late dangeroua 
illness. I was much delighted at secing him the othor 
day: though much roduced in flesh, he is not so thin 
as I had been taught to expect. He is not able to 
exert himself in the pulpit, and it may be a good while 
before he ventures on 80 great a trial as preaching in 
the Cowgate, The pulpit there is still in tho hands of 
Moyes, assisted by occasional clergy, as no person is 
yet appointed to the vacancy. Moyes, I am told, is 
very much displeased with my union with the Scotch 
Episcopal Church, But as I never was more con- 
vinced of any thing in my life, than of the propriety of 
my conduct in this matter, I am not hart at his dis- 
pleasure, nor that of any body else. 

Of myself and my concerns I have little to say. I 
am delicate in health, as usual; but, thank God, am 
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able to do my duty, and every day find more satisfac- 
tion in it, Mrs Sandford and her seven children are 
well, We are removed into a house, in the new build- 
ings opposite to Queen Street, which we are much 
pleased with, and where it would give me very great 
pleasure to have an opportunity of assuring you, in 
person, how truly I am, my dear sir, your very faithful 
and humble servant, 


John Mackenzie, Esq., to Dr Bell. 


Darham, 20th November 1805, 
Reverend Bir, 

The account of your (say successful) experiment 
made in education fell into my hands last spring. I 
was quite charmed with it. I wished much to have 
had a conversation with the author of it, whom I ex- 
pected to have found at Edinburgh last summer, on my 
way to the Highlands; but I was mortified to find that 
you had left that city some time before. Ever since I 
have been daily intending to write to you, but till now 
have been disappointed. And now that I am set down 
to write, it must appear to you, as it is, a very forward 
step on my part to write to you, both of us being total- 
ly unacquainted with each other. I have nothing to 
say for myself for the liberty I take, both in writing 
and expecting an answer to my letter, unless your good 
nature shall find it in the object and motive which 
prompt me to give you this trouble. 
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To let you into my object and motive, then, allow 
me to inform you, that though I at present livo in 
Durham, my property lies on the western coast of 
Ross-shire, in Scotland, where you will find it in your 
map under the name of Applecross, Lochcarron, &e, 
&c, You perhaps know that the Presbyterian Society 
for propagating Christian Knowledge, has established 
charity schools in different parishes of the Highlands, 
where their great extent rendered tho benefit of the 
parochial schools very limited indeed. Both tho paro- 
chial and society schools are conducted on tho plan 
which you know uniformly provails over Scotland, 
and, I may add, England. You know also how slow 
and tedious in their progress such schools are—an cvil 
more severely than elsewhere felt. 

In the Highlands the ignorance of the paront makes 
him at all times send his child reluctantly to school, 
and his poverty renders it difficult for him, whon will- 
ing, to bear the expense of it. Could your method be 
introduced, I am satisfied that it would go far to remove 
those objections to the present system; for ignorance 
would thus more rapidly disappear, and poverty would 
have its expense diminished by the abridgement of timo, 
Does any measure occur to you, sir, likely to facilitate 
the introduction of your plan into the Highlands, through 
the medium of the existing system? Your ideas on 
this subject would be highly gratifying to me, natu- 
rally and indeed interestedly concerned in whatever 
tends to the improvement of the Highlands especially. 
I trust the Presbyterian of the present day is too 
liberal to object to an improvement because of Epieco- 
palian origin. The time was when such origin would 
damn the best measure; but we must suppose it past, 
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and that the Presbyterian eye can borrow a large por- 
tion, though not the whole, of Episcopal light. Hence 
I should hope the society would be induced to adopt a 
well digested improvement for their schools, when the 
clergy in general would, seeing the benefit of it, s00n 
follow and adopt it in the parochial schools chiefly under 
their direction. When lately in the Highlands I mes 
with one evil in their schools, which I am afraid is very 
dificult of cure. It arises from the children speaking 
only the Gaelic language when put to school. Thus, I 
found boys who read and spelt well every word in a 
piece of English, but of the meaning of which they were 
totally ignorant. In fact, they were little better than 
parrots in English, Could any modification of your 
plan, do you think, be formed which might facilitate the 
removal of this evil? Could there, it would be an 
inestimable discovery for the inhabitants of the High- 
lands, Wales, and, I believe, Ireland—in all of which 
the native tongues powerfully repel the English—a cir- 
cumstance which retards the civilization and improve- 
ment of the three countries, more perhaps than all 
other circumstances common to the three put together. 
My object and my motive boing thus stated, I must 
leave the matter for your consideration, and shall 
lament sincerely, if you do not find in them a justifica- 
tion of my conduct in troubling you with this letter, 
and in subscribing myself, with much regard, Reverend 
Sir, your most obedient and very humble servant. 
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Dr Bell to John Mackenzie, Esq. 


Swanage, 26th November 1805. 
Sir, 

Nothing could be less wanting than an apology, 
when you favoured me with your interesting communi- 
cations on a subject so near tomy heart. I need scarce 
say bow consonant it was to my feolings, if I dare 
flatter myself that I could, in tho least, promote the 
benevolent purposes in which you aro occupied. Dun- 
nichen, in Forfarshire, the seat of my friond Mr Domp- 
ster, being the boundary of my travels northwards, I 
am ashamed to confess my personal ignorance of the 
local circumstances which impede tho progress of cdu- 
cation in the Highlands, But I sce in your statoment 
enough to satisfy my mind of the difficulty of tho entor- 
prize in which you are engaged. The remody of the evils 
which you have explained is not so easily found, But, 
as you desire my sentiments on the subject, I must say, 
in general, that it is impossible for an enthusiast, such as 
T am, not to believe that the general circulation of the 
scheme of the school on the model of the Male Asylum, 
with other extracts of my last edition of tho Experi- 
ment, published 1805, among all the schoolmasters of 
the Highlands, might do some good; and I know of no 
possible harm it could do, Such extracts, if thought 
eligible, I am ready to make, and to print in any man- 
ner that may be thought most useful to the public: 
system founded, as I conceive, in truth and nature, 
must there, as it has happened elsewhere, meet with 
some congenial minds, who may prove ita justice, and 
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ascertain its advantages, and gradually give it a spread. 
But, when we come to particulars, the great difficulty 
is, to make a successful beginning, and even to find a 
person who will be persuaded of what I know to be 
true, that, by teaching one or more children, and mak- 
ing them to teach the rest, all will be moro effectually 
taught them than in any other way; and I fear that 
complete success cannot be expected in the first instance 
but in a charity school, where all the children are 
withdrawn from their parents and homes, and placed 
under the same roof with the master. I observe, by 
the reports of the Society for bettering the Condi- 
tion of the Poor, that the system of which we speak is 
introduced into the School of Industry at Kendal; and 
you will judge whother any assistance can be drawn 
from that quarter in your incipient operations. 
In regard to the children’s reading a foreign lan- 
guage, I can venture to say, that, if you had once esta- 
blished a successful plan, this would obviate itself. Of 
the children admitted into the Asylum at Madras, a 
great part were entirely ignorant of the English language; 
bat, as no other was spoken there, the only complaint 
we had, was that of forgetting their native tongue. 
The same thing would happen in a charity school, 
where the children are lodged, and nothing but English 
was spoken by those in charge, and by the children 
trained as teachers and assistants. Partially to intro- 
duce the English language into schools of any descrip- 
tion, I imagine it necessary to commence with teaching 
one or more scholars to speak it, and employing them 
to teach the rest, prohibiting any Gaelic in their oral 
communications, under certain penalties. But this, 
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and every thing else, depends so much on the address, 
the ability, and the zeal of the master, that no expo- 
dient will succeed where these are wanting; and, with 
these, 1 conceive the hints in my scheme will suffice, 
as they may always be modified according to circum- 
stances. 

I have, with you, little apprehension of any difficulty 
being made on the score of Episcopalian origin. Tho 
enlightened men of the Church of England and of the 
Kirk of Scotland, appealing to tho standard of their 
common Bible, are agrocd in the great articles of faith 
and practice. They differ chiefly in points of church 
government; and to forms of government, the wise of 
both establishments do not attach main importance, 
But I know that every difficulty will be started, and 
every obstacle arise, in the prosecution of o design in- 
consistent with the habits and projudicos of early lifo. 
Btill, I believe that time and experience will dispel this 
prejudice, and give diffusion to a system which can 
scarce fail of success, when faithfully adopted, ably 
conducted, and undeviatingly prosecuted. With evory 
good wish for good success to your scheme, I am, &c. 


P.S.—I shall be happy if I can, in any shape, assist 
in digesting your future plan of operations. 
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John Mackenzie, Esq. to Dr Bell. 


Durham, 294 April 1806, 
Reverend Sir, 

I am afraid I must appear to you in an unfavour- 
able light, never to have acknowledged your very inte- 
resting and obliging letter in answer to my former letter. 
I wished, however, when I was returning you my grate- 
ful thanks for your kindness, to have given you an 
account of what I had been doing in the way of for- 
warding my favourite object. I am sorry to say, my 
euccess hitherto has not been very flattering. When I 
wrote you, I thought it might answer to get the Chris- 
tian Society to take up the measure; but, upon sound 
ing how far this was likely to succeed, I had reason to 
believe that, whatever the society might be induced to 
do when the scheme was proved in this country to 
be practically useful, they would not choose to make 
the experiment themselves, lest probably it might 
derange their own established system. I next be- 
thought me of our Highland Society; for 1 hold it 
to be of great importance that the experiments shall 
be made at the instance of a public body, rather than 
of an individual. I found the Highland Society, 
however, so enamoured of the Gaelic language, that 
it would be in vain, at present at least, to expect 
them to give up this favourite idea. They are even 
thinking, I am told, of instituting a professor of the 
Gaelic language at one of the universities. Ossian is 
the only inducement to this attempt. But I am not 
yet without hope, that while the society indulge their 
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taste in cherishing it as a dead language, they may be 
induced, in merey to the poor Highlanders, to join in 
efforts to supersede it as a living language. As a living 
language, it clearly creates a barrier betwoen the High- 
lander and his fellow subjects, which oxcludes improvo- 
ment of all kinds, and robs the country of the benofits 
it would otherwise more completely derive from this 
part of its population. Measures, I believe, are in con- 
templation, by which the Highland Socicty may be 
made to perccive the error of doing any thing to pro- 
long the life of the Gaelic language, when we may next 
hope for their aid in forwarding a sehomo, which pro- 
mises to give a quicker conquest to the English language 
over it, You have taught me to feel that tho plan is 
not indifferent to you; and you therefore oncourage me 
to hope that you, at your Icisure, will turn the subject 
in your mind, and kindly give me your instructions. 
From my roview, I have Jearnod that you aro of the 
same side of the Tweed with me. Joining this cir- 
cumstance with your name, Andrew Bell, I am induced 
to ask, if yon were, in tho year 1770, or thorcabout, a 
boy—for you wore not, I think, fifteon—at the collego of 
St Andrews? I remember woll a boy of your name, 
of excellent parts, and of peculiar excellency in mathe- 
maties, there, about that time, in Mr Vilant’s mathema- 
tical class. You must think me a rude fellow, first, 
brevi manu, to open a correspondence with you; and, 
next, so closely to catechise you on matters of so per- 
sonal a nature. The first rudeness you have kindly 
forgiven me; and I trust you will be inclined to forgive 
the second, in consideration of the pleasure it would 
give me to recognise in you my jvery early acquaint- 
Vou, if. 24L 
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ance, recovered so unexpectedly. At all events, I 
subscribe myself, &. 


Dr Bell to Joka Mackenzie, Eq. 


Swanage, 8th May 1806. 
Sir, 

Your report of the ill success of your incipient 
attempt does not surprise me; and the obstacles you 
may still expect to encounter will not, I trust, discour- 
age you. 

You seek on the north of the Tweed what I do in 
the south—a place on which to rest your lever, Any 
national establishment can scarce be expected to be 
moved by an engine of which they have had no expe- 
rience ; and a society who, fired with national enthu- 
siasm, would spend thousands in teaching the infant 
tongue to lisp in Ossianic strains, will scarce descend 
at once to the humble office of instructing the rising 
generation in the elements of letters and principles of 
religion. But when the event, which you anticipate, 
shall occur, and men divert their attention from objects 
of curiosity and amusement to what is useful and in- 
structive, you are ready to avail yourself of any open- 
ing which may present itself. 

Joseph Lancaster, whose fame must have reached 
your ears, has reduced the Madras system to practice 
on an extensive scale. But his religious principles are 
questioned, and his religious doctrines defective. After 
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making every use of my former edition, he came to 
Swanage, when I wes at great pains to explain to him 
the classification of a school, &c. In Mra Trimmer’s 
Comparative View, you will see this subject discussed. I 
have a most earnest wish of carrying into effect in this 
country, what I established in India, and must look out 
for some professional situation or preferment, however 
inconsiderable, or even, if any such there be, without 
emolument, which I could hold with this benefice, and 
where I might fix my lever, and direct an institution 
on the simple principle, and unvarnished practices of the 
Male Asylum, without any of the trappings and garnish 
of the Lancasterian school. 

But I must hasten to my present object, which was 
chiefly to make my acknowledgment for your obliging 
enquiries. I have no doubt that the humble boy, of 
whom yon retain so flattering recollection, is grown up 
into the man, whom you have so unexpectedly encoun- 
tered. And if length of time and distance of place 
have approximated two contemporarics, whose spheres 
of action were originally so widely different, I should 
be happy in a personal interview, and—while our con- 
temporaries of the General Assembly of the Kirk of 
Scotland, not much unlike the French Convention, 
choose to debate on the existence of Gon—talk over the 
best mode of improving the morals and forming religi- 
ous principles and habits of industry in the rising gene- 
ration. If therefore, you shall soon visit the South, I 
shall be proud of your company at the parsonage-house 
of Swanage, and of showing you my Sunday schools, 
and what J have done. I lament daily that this situation 
does not admit, upon any scale of example, the repeti- 
tion of the experiment made at Madras, though it has 
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given me an opportunity of satisfying others, as well as 
myself, that nothing is wanting but an appropriate 
institution for this purpose. Believing, as I do, that I 
have made a most useful discovery, I long every day 
more and more to lend a helping-hand to forward what 
I believe will, in length of time, without my aid, esta- 
blish itself, Allow me, dear sir, to subscribe myself 
your fellow student and friend, 


John Mackenzie, Esq., to Dr Bell. 


Durham, 18th June 1806, 
Reverend and dear Sir, 

I was duly favoured with your friendly and inte- 
resting lettor of the 8th of May, and have delayod 
acknowledging and thanking you for it—not from want 
of good-will, but from various circumstances over which 
T had no control, preventing me. It is no less flatter- 
ing to my sagacity, than interesting to my feelings, to 
have discovered in you my little, early class-fellow. 
Be assured, that if ever I cross the Thames again, I 
will not willingly stop short of Dorsetshire, where I 
should be happy, not only to renew old acquaintance, 
but to see your scholastic establishments at Swanage, 
and to converse upon subjects very interesting, I am 
persuaded, to both of us. Should, however, your op- 
portunity of visiting the North arrive sooner than mine 
of visiting the South, I trust you will, in the distribu- 
tion of your time, not forget to allow at least a few 
days to Durham. 
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Tt is not the loast of the evils of tho present day, that, 
from the violence of the times, self-defence and war 
almost absorb all other considerations, however impor- 
tant, which otherwise ought to meet with attention from 
both Government and individuals. But for this canse, 
Iam disposed to beliove that your interesting plan of 
education, among many other things, must have, ere 
now, met with that encouragement which it appears to 
me so richly to morit. That tho public have beon 
struck forcibly by the practical success of it is very ovi- 
dent, from tho countenance Lancaster has met with, 
notwithstanding the perverted purposes to which he 
has turned it. Surcly the morits of your plan must be 
of a very Inminous nature, that such defects as Lancaa- 
ter has tacked to it should have been hid in the glare 
of them, Had the plan been first brought forward by 
yourself in this country, it would have proved irresis- 
tible; but Lancaster has certainly thrown difficultica in 
the way of its progress—which, however, I trust, are 
but tomporary. I am persuaded that, if your noblo 
zeal and disinterested inclinations wero known to some 
leading characters, you would soon have your wish 
gratified of an opportunity of conducting an institution 
to put your plan in its true light. Are you not, modi- 
ately or immediately, acquainted with Mrs Trimmer, 
the very acute impugner of Lancaster's adulterations ? 
For, did she know your real sentiments, I am per- 
suaded that she would gladly let them be known to the 
public, and might be very instrumental in forwarding 
your wishes, If no other better means could be fallen 
on, might it not be contrived to communicate it to her 
by letter, to be inserted by her into her Guardian of 
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Education, either by yourself in your own name, or 
anonymously, or by an anonymous friend? The letter 
would thus, if inserted, answer the double purpose of 
informing her and the public at the same time, while 
she might annex such remarks on it as would attract 
attention. Turn this suggestion in your mind, and do 
not let your modesty prevent your giving it fair play. 
Tam very much obliged to you for your friendly offer 
of bringing on an acquaintance between me and Geno- 
ral Dirom, with whom I am not personally acquainted, 
though well acquainted with his patriotism (in its true 
sense) and public zeal; and, before Christmas, will 
probably call upon you to do me this kindness, At 
present, I apprehend, the general is not much acquaint- 
ed with the real causes retarding the improvement of 
the Highlands; but I am led to think that, before 
Christmas, there will be some elucidations published on 
the subject, which will save a tedious explanatory cor- 
respondence on the subject, necessary, perhaps, at pre- 
sent, to enable the worthy general to enter into the 
advantages likely to arise from the interference of the 
Highland Society, whose chief business-meetings are 
held always about the end or the beginning of the year. 
There is at present one of the society schools vacant 
on my estate; and, though the appointment of the 
master is vested in the society, yet the recommendation 
and security flow from the heritor. Though taxes, a 
parcel of boys, and family keeping, leave me little 
money to spare for other purposes, yet did I know 
where to place a young man for six months, which, I 
apprehend, would be sufficient time, where he could see 
your system practised accurately, I would be strongly 
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induced, on finding 2 promising young Highlander fit 
to pass muster with the society, to stretch a point to 
give him the previous benefit of such information. The 
attempt at Durham is yet too feoble and incomplete to 
answer my purpose. But if you know where, on either 
side of the Tweed, the system is regularly pursued, I 
would thank you to let me know, when I would set 
the double enquiry on foot—for a properly qualified 
young man, and for the best mode of establishing him 
there, at the easiest expense, for six months; in which 
time, I should suppose, with moderate abilities, he 
would acquire the method as practically pursued, which 
instructs more perfectly than any verbal or written 
directions. Should the Highland Society take up the 
idea, they will here have a ready propared instrument 
to make their experiments with; and should they not, 
I shall certainly, I think, succeed in getting him ap- 
pointed to the vacant school on my property. 

I must regret, with you, that my lever is so weak, 
and my fulerum so inadequate. But a slender plant 
may grow to strength; and, with time, who knows but 
both my lever and fulerum may become useful and fit 
for our object? In unpromising, but desirable, pursuits, 
my motto is always spero meliora. I am sure that I 
am troublesome, and, I am afraid, fatiguing to you; 
but however this may be, I am, &. 
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Dr Bell to John Mackenzie, Esq. 


Swanage, July 1806. 
Dear Sir, 

Your friendly letter of the 7th forbids me to delay 
any longer my acknowledgment of your former favour 
of June the 18th, though the same reason for delay still 
exists—that I cannot yet give a satisfactory reply to 
your interrogatory. It is not, you may be assured, 
that I am not deeply interested in your beneficent 
purpose of introducing a system, to which I am natu- 
rally so partial, into a country to which I cannot be 
indifferont, It is not that I am not as solicitous as you 
ean be to rescue this system from hands, which, with 
the single merit of retaining its practical effect, have 
disguised its simplicity, varnished its beauty, and per~ 
verted its moral and religious tendency. But I have 
waited in expectation—an expectation which your com- 
munication has not discouraged—that something would 
turn up to enable me to educate such a youth as you 
would select for your purpose, under my own eye, and 
in a situation where it may be done to advantage. 
This can only be done as it ought to be done, not by 
reading lectures to him on the passions, @ la Lancaster, 
but by practical instruction, by setting him to teach, 
and by pointing out, as you go along, what no previous 
instruction can provide for, or accomplish. I did speak 
to my Sunday schoolmaster, a quarrier, (or stone-ma~ 
son,) somewhat educated, to board him for £25 per 
annum, as one of his family; but here he would only 
have the experience of Sunday teaching, where neither 
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arithmetic nor writing are taught. It is thereforo I 
wait till I see if any thing occur, before I offer to take 
upon myself the task of training practically a school- 
master. In the superintendence of any considerable 
establishment, such a youth would be most profitably 
omployed for himself, when he was doing sorvice to the 
school; and I should like to see several such youths at 
an incipient institution, 

‘Mrs Trimmer sent me a copy of her review of my 
essay with a polite letter, which lod to a corrospon- 
dence; and I spent a day with her en passant, on a 
late visit to town, and visited her Sunday school. She 
is as zoalous as either you or I can bo, in subverting 
quackery and establishing truth. 

Ishall not fail to avail mysolf of your good disposition, 
in recognising a class-fellow, and to pay my rospocts, 
and attend to your interesting plans of public utility, if 
it should be my lot to visit the north, or reach Durham, 
before I have the satisfaction of seeing you in the 
south, Iam, &c. 


John Mackenzie, Esq., to Dr Bell, 


‘Durher, 23d September 1806, 
My dear Sir, 
It ia with the utmost pleasure I learn that you are 
trimming your lamp in the capital, from whence, I make 
no doubt, that the light will rapidly diffuse itself, at 
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ait” —i. e, lux, 

I thank you for thinking of me amidst your present 
busy operations. I am afraid that whoever is to carry 
your torch across the Grampians must himself speak 
the Gaelic, to enable him both to teach and to live 
happily; hence, I fear, a London-made torch would 
not answer our wishes. Should we send up one from 
the north to be kindled in Whitechapel, the expense, 
the hazard of his losing relish there for his native 
mountain life, and the difficulty of having him illumi- 
nated, if of such advanced age as would enable him to 
conduct the system in the north, stand in our way. It 
would be a difficult matter to find a schoolmaster liberal 
enough to take lessons from a boy; and a boy, whether 
of London or Highland breed, would not be fit of him- 
self to manage a school. These are my difficulties in 
the view you have opened to me. Perhaps means of 
obviating them may occur to you, though, at present, 
they do not to me; and should they, I will trust to 
your experienced goodness to communicate them to 
me when you are at leisure, I will be very anxious to 
learn the progress made in Whitechapel. It does not 
surprise, though it pleases me much, to find that Lan- 
caster’s ignis fatuus disappears before your purer light. 
It is clear that your plan must be most successful, 
where pupils are under one regimen, as in hospitals, 
asylums, &c.; but I trust it is capable of being 20 
modified as to suit the common school system, other- 
wise it will, though still very valuable, fall short of its 
fall utility, especially in poor districta, where no accu- 
mulations of young folks can be expected under a gen- 
etal regimen. The short time I spent at Edinburgh 
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having been completely filled up by the distressing 
cause of my visit to it, I had no opportunity of enqui- 
ring after your friend General Dirom, or of making 
use of your friendly introduction to him. I am, &c. 


B, L, Edgeworth, Esq., to Dr Bell, 


Edgeworthstown, Ireland, 31st October 1806. 
Sir, 

As we have ventured, not only to use your name, 
but to introduce you as a character in one of our 
“ Popular Tales,” (by we, I mean Miss Edgeworth 
and myself,) I presume still further on your goodness, 
and request you to send me any loose hints that your 
observations, since you came from the East, may havo 
furnished, relative to the education of the poor. 

I have been lately appointed, under an Act of Par- 
liament, one of a commission to enquire into the funds 
that exist, and into the probable means which may be 
employed, to extend the benefits of education among 
the lower ‘orders of people in Ireland. To whom can 
I apply for instruction with more propriety than to Dr 
Bell, from whom Lancaster, Colquhoun, and Trimmer 
have borrowed their most useful ideas ? 

Have you seen “ Barruel sur |’Instruction Publique,” 
Chaptal, or Sicard, or a valuable little pamphlet by 
Christison of Edinburgh? Can you have the goodness 
to point out to me any new sources of information? 
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Extracis from the Answer. 


Though I cannot flatter myself with being able to 
give you any assistance in your enquiries and momen- 
tous pursuits, yet I can safcly venture to give you 
much encouragement. There is a noble field open. 
Begin. Go to work. Success will follow. Wher- 
evor I have seen the scholastic ground duly cultivated, 
there I have found an abundant crop of good fruit. 

To recommend books on the subject of education to 
those who have read so much and so well, were no easy 
task to any ono, especially to one who has read little, 
and has approved of less. Of the books which you 
have montioned I have scen none; but shall look out 
for them when I begin my course of reading on this 
subject. 

There is only one book which I have studied, and 
which I take the liberty to recommend to you. It isa 
book in which I learned all I have taught, and in which 
you will find all I have taught, and infinitely more than 
Ihave taught. It is a book open to all alike, and level 
to every capacity. It only requires time, patience, and 
perseverance, with a dash of zeal and enthusiasm in the 
perusal, This book you have filled me with the hopes 
of seeing soon in your hands, 

In reading this book, my way is to submit every hint 
which it suggests to the test of experience; and I have 
transcribed into my humble essay no observation till I 
had established its authenticity, and demonstrated its 
truth, in the mode best adapted to my capacity, moat 
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congenial to my habits, and most satisfactory to my 
mind, viz. that of facts and experience. 

Since my return from India, my observation and 
experience have been very confined; but I havo entire 
satisfaction in observing that, in cvery instance, where 
the principle of the Male Asylum at Madras, of con- 
ducting a school by the scholars themselves, as teachers 
and assistants, has been partially attempted, it has par- 
tially succeeded; and wherever it has been adopted in 
full force, and carried to its just length, it has been 
accompanied with complete and wonderful succoss. I 
was latoly occupied in now-modeling the charity 
schools of Whitechapel on the simplo principle of tho 
Madras Asylum, ingrafted into the bosom of the church 
and stato; but was soon constrained, by my immediato 
duty, to leave the work I had begun to other hands— 
the trustees. And as they bring every recommendation 
for the task, (except only previous practice and expe- 
rience,) I entertain high cxpectations of the conti- 
nuance of that success, which they were pleased to 
attribute to my endoavours, when I had the pleasure of 
being a co-operator with thom. 

When I entered the school, I said before all prosent, 
that at the same time I was going to assist the scholars 
in educating themselves, I was also to seck instruction 
at their hands. In less than a fortnight I had occasion 
to mark two boys, who fell upon improvements of my 
practices in the Asylum. It is thus, if I were allowed 
to follow the bent of my own inclination in the super- 
intendence of a large seminary, I would seek to fill up 
the outlines of my plan with subsidiary practices. 

Our Saviour tells us, that if we would enter into the 
Kingdom of heaven we must become as little children. 
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It is thus, that among children, and from them, and by 
becoming as one of them, we are to learn those simple 
doctrines of nature and truth, innate in them, or which 
readily occur to their minds, as yet unbiassed by autho. 
rity, prejudice, or custom. It is in this school of nature 
and truth, pointed out by the Son of God, himself God, 
that I seek for knowledge. It is among the children 
and youth of the school, not among their masters, some- 
times as prejudiced, bigoted, and perverse, as their 
scholars are ingenuous, ingenious, and tractable. It is 
in this book I have said that I acquired what I know ; 
and it is in this book I have recommended you to study 
—« school full of children. 

What remains to be done, could be done by thou- 
sands better than by me, if they could be brought to 
give their mind to it, and take pleasure in it; but it is 
a drudgery to most men from which they seek only to 
escape. And, alas! insulated in my situation, and de- 
tached from every regular or established seminary, I 
have little opportunity of finding that further know- 
ledge which I seek for, and no means of reducing to 
practice, and submitting to the test of experience, what 
nightly occurs to my mind; but on which I stamp no 
character, while it remains an unprofitable theory, and 
which I cannot even digest to my own satisfaction, 
without the agency and aid of my little masters. 

That a foundation is laid for you in the system and 
principle, of which I can never lose sight for a moment, 
and that this foundation can never be shaken or under- 
mined, but will last while nature and truth endure, is 
a conviction on my mind inferior to none which is pro- 
duced by any demonstration in ethics, or experiment in 
physics, or even by any ethical or physical axiom. 
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Of the funds which exist for schools in Ireland, and 
of the state of the country, I know nothing but at 
second hand. Of the adaptation to circumstances, pre- 
judices, and localities, I cannot therefore judge. But 
be assured, that no circumstance, or prejudice, or local- 
ity, can be found where what is natural and true, ad- 
apted to the genius of youth, and depending on the 
purest principles of humanity, will not, after a fair trial, 
be acceptable and successful. 

Children, by nature active, delight in the occupation 
given to them by this system, are pleased by being, in 
& great measure, their own masters, are gratified in a 
high degree by seeing the reason, feeling the justice, 
and perceiving the usefulness, of all that is done to 
them, for them, and by them. 

They of themselves, in the hands of, an impartial 
superintendent, fall upon what is easiest and best to be 
done, 

An example of the genuine effusions of the youthful 
heart deserves to be recorded. A jury was forming to 
try the boys whose names had been entered in the 
black book of the Whitechapel School. A teacher or 
assistant was selected ont of each class, and each of 
these were to name for their colleagues the best boy of 
his class. ‘When one boy was named, there was at 
once a general outcry, “ He is a bad boy, his name was 
in the black book last week!” On enquiry it was 
found that it was for a serious offence, and that the 
general conduct of the boy was reprehensible. Accord- 
ingly the assistant, who nominated this boy, was him- 
self disgraced by being erased from the list of the jury. 
In 4 well regulated school there are daily occurrences 
of this sort. 
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In the discharge of my professional duties, I have 
often occasion to state, that it is seldom for want of 
knowing what to practise, but generally from default 
of practising what we know, that we offend. In like 
manner, I beg leave to endeavour to impress on your 
mind the conviction, which is rooted in my heart, that 
you already know enough, and more than enough, for 
the interesting work in which you are happily engaged, 
and to the progress of which you will believe I shall 
look forward with a peculiar interest. You will grow 
in the necessary knowledge as you go along. Do not 
harass yourself in pursuit of new information. Do not 
distract your mind by hunting for a variety of schemes. 
Lose no time. In the course of your proceedings, you 
will learn what you can nowhere else learn. 

Look at a regiment, or a ship, &e., you will see a 
beautiful example of the system which I have recom- 
mended for a single school. Look at the army and 
navy, &c., and you will see the grand system of super- 
intendence which pervades all the works of men, and 
which will guide you in the general organization of 
your schools. Only yours is a far less complicated 
machine. A single inspector-general, with his secre- 
tary, both nominated by government, and removable 
at pleasure, will suffice to new-model the schools, re- 
ceive reports, visit them, detect deficiencies, point out 
the cause of failure, and see that they are conducted 
according to the system chalked out for them, and the 
principles of the institution. In their various progress, 
in their subsidiary and subordinate improvements, and 
the additions to our present practices which will occur, 
a wide field of practical knowledge will be opened. 
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Of the new creation which it will raise to religion, 
to society, and to the state, I shall say nothing. 

In each school classify, appoint, or rather where the 
scholars have made any progress, let them appoint 
teachers and assistants to each class. Short lessons, 
short books. Never put into the hands of beginners 
spelling-books formidable by their longth, and by 
being beyond the capacity of the teachors, as well as 
the scholars. Mrs Trimmer’s Spelling-Book, first part, 
is brief. Her books are sterling. Let the alphabet be 
made in sand (or on a slate, or with chalk) before the 
scholar proceed to spell or read. Let the progress be 
secure in every step, and you will be astonished at its 
rapidity. 

With new schools and untaught children you will 
have an easy task. Nothing is so facile and ploasant 
ag to teach ab initio—nothing so difficdlt and ungra- 
cious as to unteach those who have been ill taught. 
Place into a well-regulated institution a boy who has 
been ill taught two or three years at an ill-conducted 
school, and a boy of the same age and capacity, who 
does not know a letter of the alphabet, and in a twelvo- 
month I shall expect to see the superiority inverted. 

The reformation of schools is often impeded or 
totally obstructed, by the prevailing tenderness and de- 
lieacy towards the nominal master, whatever his con- 
duet be, to the entire disregard and dereliction of 
the scholars. The temporal interest and emoluments 
of one must be solely studied and respected; and to 
this feeling must be sacrificed the formation of the cha. 
racter, and the temporal and spiritual welfare of thou- 
sands in succession. 

T shall esteem myself happy in your communication 
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of proceedings, in which I cannot but be deeply inte- 
rested; and if any case arise, or difficulty occur, in 
which you conceive my experience can be of use, you 
eannot do me a greater kindness than by commanding 
Ty services. 

I must not conclude without beseeching you to in- 
trodace into your schools every practice on the records 
of the Male Asylum. For nothing has a place there 
but what was demonstrated, confirmed, and riveted 
by approved experience ; and you may save yourself a 
great deal of time and perplexity, and perhaps many 
wanderings and frequent recurrence, by going no fur- 
ther in the beginning. 

Lay well and deep your foundation. Of the rest it 
will be time to consult at a future period. . . . 


The Rev T. Sikes to Dr Belt. 
Hackney, near London, 
March 30, 1807, 


Dear Sir, 

My acquaintance with you has indeed been short, 
but it has served to persuade me that you possess those 
respectable qualities of head and heart which qught to 
make me desirous of improving it. It would give me 
much pleasure, and I doubt not profit too, to diseuss 
any important question with you; but there is one in 
particular, which I am very anxious to offer to your 
attention, and to beg your opinion upon it-~I mean 
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the Scotch Episeopacy. I have taken considerable 
pains to obtain a thorough knowledge of this subject, 
and, as far as I am able to judge, it appears to deserve 
the respect and the pity of all sound Christians, and 
particularly of English Episcopalians, When it was 
mentioned the other day, you appeared to me to speak 
of it with disapprobation, and some degree of contempt. 
I presume, therefore, that you view it in a very differ- 
ent light from that in which I see it. Do you think 
me wrong? Do you judge that I speak too highly of 
it? Ifyou do, it would give me great satisfaction to 
hear your reasons for a different opinion. You admit, 
T believe, that many points of doctrine of the greatest 
importance are involved in the subject of the Seotch 
Episcopacy. It is, therefore, of prime importance to 
have correct notions of that. You seemed to me to 
have strong objections against the Scotch Episcopal 
Church, At present J can see none, Perhaps you 
have those to urge which have not come before me. 

May I expect the favour of a statement of them 
in reply to this intrusion? It will very much oblige, 
&o, 


P.S.—I suppose it is no news to tell you, that Mr 
Davis bas had several visits from great folks at his 
school, 


When do you see London again? 
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The Rev. Thomas Sthes to Dr Bell. 


Hackney, April 11, 1807. 
Dear Sir, 

Iam not ashamed of having deferred my notice 
of your obliging letter of Marck 31st; nor will you 
disallow my reasons for it, I daresay. The fact is, 
that I have been very much engaged in affairs of a 
very different nature from that of a deliberate discus- 
sion of sacred subjects; and I do not choose to trouble 
you with crude and inconsiderate opinions upon a sub- 
ject which involves very serious points. I am very 
much obliged to you for your frank and ready acqui- 
escence with my request, and am not a little flattered 
by your good opinion of me as a schoolmaster upon 
this subject. This superiority of station, however, 
which you have assigned me, I must utterly disclaim ; 
and, if I can so far obtain your confidence and good- 
will as to entitle me to the name of schoolfellow, I 
must confess it will give me considerable pleasure. 

Let us then resort, first, to the school of Christ 
himself. Where, in this school, doubts and ambiguities 
may arise, (and when we remember that his teaching 
was very circumscribed and brief, we cannot wonder 
at the fact, that many doubts and ambiguities have 
arisen,) let us seek for illustration and direction from 
his apostlee—the proper commentators upon their 
Mazsier’s doctrines and designs: and where further 
instruction is necessary, where can we go with better 
prospect of success than to those holy men who them- 
selves were the apostles, disciples, and successors, and 
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some of whom had most probably seen Christ in the 
flesh? I must confess, sir, that this has been the me- 
thod of my schooling throughout my professional lifo ; 
and thus instructed, I feel myself upon ground so firm, 
that I have more than once prosumed to dissent from 
very high modern authority, when I havo found it evi- 
dently dissenting from the apostles, and the illustrious 
fathers of the primitive church. I never yet could 
bring myself to give up my Ignatius or Clemens to any 
bishop of the prosent day, however high he might 
stand in the world’s esteem, or my own. No doubt, 
you will admit the reasons to be too evident to re- 
quire a detail of them from me. I certainly am a little 
surprised, as you suppose, that you have not gono 
“ more deeply into the enquiry.” Iam surprised that 
you should have skipped over some articles of the 
Creed, and should have attended only. to othors; for 
we certainly have it not in our choice to roceive and 
believe only certain doctrines of the Sacred Scripture, 
and to reject what we please. The samo authority 
which has enjoined us to believe in God the Father 
Almighty, and in Jesus Christ our Lord, and in the 
Holy Ghost, enjoins us also to believe in tho holy 
Catholic Church and Communion of Saints: and if it 
be our duty to be ready to give to any one who asks 
it the reason of our faith in the blessed Trinity, it 
appears equally necessary to be ready to give the reason 
of our faith in any other doctrine, enjoined by the same 
authority : and we cannot give a reason without having 
previously acquired some correct knowledge of the 
subject. We read, in Sacred Scripture, that the 
church is the pillar and ground of truth—that we are 
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not to look for salvation but in the church—that it is 
the exclusive object ‘of our Saviour’s love, and that he 
gave himself and died for the church. All this makes 
it a most important subject; and I mention all this 
to justify my early anxiety and pains to become well 
acquainted with its nature and constitution, its privi- 
leges ‘and its powers; and I entertain the hope that 
the view in which I have now placed the importance 
of this subject, may induce you mot to leave “to a 
leisure time the investigation” of an article of the 
Creed, in which are involved consequences of unspeak~ 
able moment. 

I verily believe, that when you fairly and learnedly 
investigate the subject, (in which laudable labour I 
should be happy to afford you any assistance in my 
power, but it is not in my power to afford you much,) 
you will find that the Scottish Church is a true church, 
and a very pure one too: that any one, therefore, who 
separates from it, throws himself into a state of schism. 
That the bishops of the Scotch Church are rightly 
consecrated, according to the usage and canons of the 
primitive church, and are therefore each, in his re- 
spective diocess, to be, for conscience sake, obeyed by 
all Christians within the diocess. That, in all respects 
spiritual, they are exactly as good bishops as the Eng- 
lish, (or any others in Christendom, ) although they do 
not, like them, enjoy the favour and protection of the 
State. That this circumstance, however, ought not, 
in the eyes of sincere Christians, to produce any pre- 
judice against them, as it does in the eyes of many 
who are ignorant or forgetful of the nature of Christ’s 
kingdom. On the coutrary, it should excite their pity 
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and their charity, knowing that a cup of cold water, 
given to any of the family of Christ, for Christ’s sake, 
shall in nowise lose its reward. 

You are perfectly correct in stating that a Scotch 
priest could not be admitted to the cure of souls in an 
English diocess ; but we must remember that this ro- 
striction is purely political: his priesthood is as good 
as that of any man in the English Church, Again, 
you say—* I have no purpose of becoming a member 
of the Scotch Church in any other way than by the 
authority of the church to which I do belong.” 

I have carefully attempted to collect the meaning of 
this sentence, but I cannot. I will take it asa favour, 
if you will just explain it a little in your next. (IfI 
have been obscure in what I havo written, I will do 
the same.) You seem to consider that you may be- 
come a member of the Scotch Church by authority of 
the English Church. How can this be? Is it so? In 
hope of soon hearing from you, I now put an end to 
my long, and, I fear, a tedious scrawl, I remain, &c. 


Dr Belt to the Rev. Thomas Sikes. 


4, Union Place, Lambeth, 20th April 1807. 
Dear Sir, 

Having received your learned and able communi- 
cation on the eve of my setting out for the metro- 
polis, I have not, till this day, had it in my power to 
sit down with a pen in my hand to acknowledge this 
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new obligation laid on me. I am very sensible of the 
earnest attention you show, in furnishing me with the 
best information on a subject which you have digested 
and matured to your own entire conviction ; and I hope 
that, like all learned and deeply read men, you will be 
always ready to make ample allowances for the weak~ 
nesses and infirmities of those who have either given 
less diligence, or havo been less successful in their en- 
quiries ; and who cannot 0 readily and so fully make up 
their minds to the same standard of entire satisfaction 
and conviction on such points as neither our Saviour nor 
his apostles, nor those of far inferior authority in my 
apprehension, however venerable and revered—tho fa- 
thers of the church, nor our church, nor our present 
ecclesiastical superiors, from whom I have never seen 
reason to differ—have furnished us with instruction, It 
is, therefore, not from any predilection to such questions, 
but in acquiescence with your requisition, and as a mark 
of the estimation in which I hold your character, and 
the deference with which I regard your opinions, that I 
have brought myself to withdraw my mind this evening 
from the great and practical duties in which I am en- 
gaged, to give you all the satisfaction which I can give 
you in the objects of your enquiry: and here, if I should 
again, as must inevitably happen in writing without 
previous reading for the purpose, or due deliberation, 
overlook many points which your great learning and 
extensive knowledge embrace in one grasp, I beg you 
will impute the omission, either to my unacquainted- 
ness with the subject, or my purpose of only speaking 
to those precise articles to which you have directed my 
attention, and in which you seem to think we are not 


agreed. 
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The first remark to which you call my attention is, 
that you are surprised I should have skipped over some 
articles of the Creed, and should have attended only 
to others? This I never did intentionally; but if in an 
impromptu and extempore answer to your enquiries, 
while my mind was full of other and immediate duties, 
I was guilty of many omissions, I can trust that you 
will now impute those omissions to the real cause. I 
greatly suspect that it is not in the omission of any articlo 
of our Creed, but in the (interpretation or rather) appli- 
cation of it to specific points, where we are left without 
guidance, and direction or authority, as to these spe- 
cific points, that we differ, if we do at all differ. In every 
point which in my eyes scoms material, and in every ge- 
neral proposition you have uttered, Iam ontirely agreed 
with you: and I do not know any one point in which 
I differ, if it be not in an application of one article of 
our Creed, which you construe, (and perhaps with 
more light than I possess, ) with many of our able and 
best divines, to denounce schism against our poor, 
unprotected, and suffering brethren of the English 
Episcopal Church in Scotland, who, in general, appear 
to oxpose themselves to obloquy, and even to temporal 
and spiritual privations for conscience sake; and who, I 
believe, have declined temporal advantages rather than 
attach themselves to a church, where they neither felt 
the necessary conviction, nor could obtain the authority 
of their own church, which to them appeared essential, 
and where they did not know but that they might 
thereby incur the censure of schism from, or dissolve 
their union with, the church to which they belong. 
This much I do know, that a worthy and conscientious 
minister of the English Church, officiating in Scotland, 
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did consult his archbishop, who happened to be also 
his bishop, on this very question, and was not advised 
to enlist under the banners of the Scottish Church. 
With these and other facts well known to me, I do not 
disapprove of those who, for conscience sake, go over 
to the Church of Scotland: nor do I condemn those 
who, for conscience sake, submit to a comparative state 
of degradation, rather than do what to them appears 
a dereliction, without the requisite authority of the 
church to which they do belong: and to them I dare not 
impute the sin of schism on the ground you seem to 
have taken, that of “separating themselves from the 
Scottish Church ;” for this is a crime which it seems to 
me impossible they should commit who never did be- 
long to the Scottish Church, and, therefore, cannot 
separate themselves from it. At the same time I am 
here, as every where, perfectly, and with entire convic- 
tion, agreed in your general propositions, that “any one 
who separates himself from it throws himself into a 
state of schism.” Any of its own members, who with- 
draw from it, are guilty of schism, provided it be not to 
enter the Church of England; but I do not think in like 
manner of those my brethren of the Church of England, 
who do not think themselves warranted in so far renoun- 
cing the church to which they belong, as to enlist under 
the banners of a sister church, however pure and Chris- 
tian. These, my sentiments, I offor with great diffi- 
dence, and only at your request, and am willing to 
confess, that it is a subject attended with considerable 
difficulties, and on which I think it wise to suspend my 
opinion, and to look with no less regard on those who 
differ from me, a8 those who agree with me. 

This, Iam persuaded, is the only real difference of 
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opinion between you and myself; and it is a point on 
which I am so diffident of my own opinion, that nothing 
but my desire of proving myself not altogether unwor- 
thy of your confidence, your good wishes, and good 
intentions, towards me, would have led to this exposi- 
tion of my sentiments. 

Iam aware that there are other questions in which 
you may think we are not so entirely agreed as I have 
supposed. But it seems to me scarce necessary to 
roturn to these, as I am persuaded that you have either 
mistaken my sentiments, or that the difference is of a 
speculative or metaphysical complexion, and an object 
leading to polemical divinity, of which I am little 
capable, and to which I am less inclined. For your 
satisfaction, however, I must say, that so far from 
“skipping over one of the articles of our Creed,” I 
profess it as necessary as you do, to.“ believe in the 
holy Catholic Church and Communion of Saints, as 
well as in God the Father Almighty, and in Jesus 
Christ our Lord, and in the Holy Ghost.” But in 
my humble conception, there is a wide discrimination, 
which may be readily conceived, but the explanation of 
which borders so nearly on casuistry, and appears to me 
of so little moment, either to be felt or explained, that 
I only mentioned it in conversation, as an apology for 
not explaining the former article as you do. Of the 
beliof in the ever-blessed Trinity, and the application 
of that belief to great spiritual purposes, and, as I think, 
to great practical duties, we are agreed with the Church 
of Rome and the Reformed churches, so are we like- 
wise with most, if not all, of these, in our belief of the 
holy Catholic Church and Communion of Saints; but, in 
the application of this doctrine, how widely do they dif- 
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fer from us! The Romans confine the Catholic Church 
and Communion of Saints within the pale of their own 
church, Other churches are more liberal in their sen- 
timents and interpretation; and we ourselves, I verily 
believe, differ from one another in regard to the nature, 
extent, and mode of this belief. Some, if not all of us, 
will embrace our sister Church of Scotland, and others 
will not exclude our brethren in Scotland who have not 
united themselves to that church. Whence arises this 
difference ; from the nature of the thing, or from pre- 
judice, or from caprice? Tho sublime doctrine of the 
Trinity is revealed to us by the infallible oracles of 
God, as far as it is necessary for our comprehension 
and ita application; and all the faithful spread over 
the wide world who receive this revelation acquiesce in 
the belief of this mystery, and we of the Church of 
England are satisfied with the exposition of it which our 
creeds furnish her sons; and we are left without excuse 
if we debate or dispute. The doctrine is independent 
of earth, and every thing earthly. Of a kin to this is 
the invisible and inward Catholic church and spiritual 
communion of saints, Every man can tell whether he 
himself belongs to this number, but he cannot predi- 
cate with certainty whether any other does, or does not. 
Of the visible and outward church, of which I conceive 
you to speak, and of which only I speak, the case is 
widely different. Here every one considers his own 
church of this description exclusively, or inclusively, as 
his tenets or disposition leads; and our church has not 
thought it necessary to enter into any precise or specific 
description, by which we can certainly form our opinions 
of the nature, extent, and mode of this belief. 

After writing so long, and to a late, or rather carly 
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hour, and tiring you with my crude and undigested 
notions, I find a categorical question yet to answer, and 
yet I have to say in what sense I said, “I have no 
purpose of becoming a member of the Scottish Church 
in any other way than by the authority of the church 
to which I do belong.” In a letter, written at the 
moment of receiving yours, without promcditation, and 
without weighing the words, or the meaning of the 
expressions, you will not be surprised at any inaccuracy, 
and if I should not recollect the context sufficiently to 
say what was passing in my mind at the time, But if 
this sentence was meant at once to qualify and appre- 
ciate my sincere approbation of tho Church of Scotland, 
and at the same time to mark my obedience to, and 
yeneration for, the “ church to which I do belong,” and 
my ignorance, whether I am left to myself to say that 
I belong to any other church, however. pure and holy, 
than the Church of England, or owe obedience to any 
other ecclesiastical superiors than those sct over me by 
the canons and constitution of the church—then I should 
consider the sentence as merely hypothetical, and that 
it is not necessary to have any distinct apprehension 
how this can be done to understand me as saying by- 
pothetically, if this should fall out, then, such is my 
opinion of the Church of Scotland, nothing more would 
be wanting to satisfy my mind, and I would conscien- 
tiously acquiesce. In this hypothetical sense, it is not 
even necessary to show that the thing is not impossible, 
But it is not unlikely that, looking forward, as we 
sometimes do in contemplations such as were then pre- 
gent to my mind, and regarding the apostolical cha- 
racter of the Church of England, and even its superior 
adaptation to a monarchical government, compared 
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with the perhaps not less pure and spiritual doctrines 
and the republican form of the government of the Kirk 
of Scotland, in the General Assembly of which we have 
lately soen a question publicly agitated, in the presence 
of the people, little short of what occupied the French 
Convention—I say, that, contemplating the character 
and government of the Church of England, I some- 
times indulge the fond hope, that, if I were to live a 
thousand years, I should see it established over this 
ialand, just as I am fully persuaded and convinced that 
a system of education founded on nature and truth 
will, in the course of ages, spread over the civilized 
world. It is not unlikely that, regarding it as an event 
not impossible in the course of ages, Episcopacy may 
be reviewed in Scotland as more congenial to the apos- 
tolical and primitive churches, and even to the genius 
and character of her enlightened sons; and that our 
church should declare the bishops of the Scottish 
Church duly consecrated, and entitled, as well as their 
English brethren, to the duty and obedience of all her 
sons; or (what you may, perhaps, conceive nearer at 
hand, and I as wanting to remove the scruples of 
several sons of our church) should order all her minis- 
ters, while in Scotland, to put themselves under the 
dominion of the Scottish bishops, I then, in either case, 
or any other such, express my willingness to conform 
myeelf to this decree. 

T cannot conclude this tedious letter, without again 
thanking you for your obliging offer of assisting and 
directing my studies in this subject, and assuring you 
that, as soon as I can spare the time without interfe- 
ring with my occupations, I shall give every attention 
to your recommendation and instructions. But if, en- 
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gaged as I am in pursuits which appear to me fitted 
to retain and bring into the bosom of that church thou- 
sands of her children, and train them up in its practical 
doctrines and discipline, I should not give all the time 
you may think requisite, you will recollect that this 
subject is at present a matter of speculation, and an 
unprofitable doctrine, as to me; and I can trust that 
you will dispense, for the present, with my offering any 
farther opinions on this difficult question, and wait till 
I can say that I have made up my mind, if I should 
make it up to my own satisfaction. At the same time, 
if, in this hurried reply, for I really cannot spare timo 
to examine, digest, and mature and condense, I should 
have committed many errors and blunders, I shall be 
happy in your correction. You will have the goodness 
to dispense with my writing again on a subject on which 
I never wrote till desired by you, and which, I am afraid, 
borders on that controversial and polemical divinity, 
which I industriously seek to avoid, while I have im- 
mediate and important offices to perform. With tho 
greatest respect for the studies and pursuits in which 
you are engaged, I trust for equal indulgence to those 
which occupy my mind; and that you will believe 
that, in the beautiful variety of characters and talents, 
each is employed in the province appropriate to him. 
In hoped of seeing you soon, I am, &e. 
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The Rev. Thomas Sthes to Dr Bell. 


Guilsborough, near Northampton, 
May 15, 1807. 
Dear Sir, 

In the close of your last, (for which I am very 
much obliged te you,) you observe that the subject 
before us, “ is at present a matter of speculation, and, 
as to you, an unprofitable docirine.” I cannot admit 
that any article of the Creed, or the right interpretation 
or application of any article of the Creed, can be called 
a matter of speculation, or an unprofitable doctrine to 
any one, especially this of the Church and Communion 
of Saints, in which, we are agreed, are involved 20 many 
weighty points of doctrine, and so many important 
duties, But your observation, I think, makes it proper 
for me to state to you the motives which made me desi- 
rous of discussing the question with you, who now have 
little to do with the north and Scottish affairs, and are 
residing upon, perhaps, the most southern extremity of 
the kingdom. 

First, then, I certainly liked my acquaintance, and 
I shall endeavour to deserve a reciprocal sensation. I 
imagined, likewise, that I saw in him a liberal mind 
and a professional zeal, which is not every where to be 
found united; and lastly, I apprehended that, from 
your respectable connerions in the north, and in Eng-' 
land, oceasions might oceur, which, in your present 
state of mind, you might use to the disparagement of 
the Episcopal authority in Scotland, but which I am 
in great hopes you will see good reason to improve, 
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for the promotion of the unity and the welfare of the 
Scottish Episcopacy; for I am very certain that you 
are the last man living, knowingly and wittingly to 
lend a hand for the overthrow of Church discipline, 
or to justify the unlawful endeavours of those who 
would do it, either in our own church, or in any 
other. 

The case before us is this:—You are of opinion 
that the English ordained clergy now officiating in 
Scotland, without license from the Scottish bishop of 
the diocess, and altogether rejecting his jurisdiction 
and authority, are to be justified. I am of a contrary 
opinion, and deny that they can be justified upon any 
Christian principle ; and am ready to charge them di- 
rectly with schism, the effect of which is the destruc- 
tion of any church whatever; and, indeed, I am so 
much at a loss even to guess upon what ground you 
would attempt to justify them, that I know not, till 
I know that, what it is that I should suggest, or in 
what manner I can suggest any thing worth your at- 
tention ; for all antiquity, and present practice too, is 
against them. Let us, then, suppose ourselves in Scot- 
land, and that you and J, if you please, have just lighted 
upon a clergyman at the door of the Episcopal chapel, 
lately arrived from England, and about to enter and 
officiate in the congregation. I maintain that he ought 
not to enter, You are of a different opinion, and are 
about to defend him, I would then ask him these two 
questions—Pray, sir, what brought you here? and by 
what authority do you claim the right of ministering in 
this congregation ? 

I apprehend that these two questions, with the an- 
swers that may be made to them, will nearly include 
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all the circumstances of the case. If you will be so 
good to state, in a simple and direct answer to the two 
queries put to our supposed gentleman, what appears 
to you to be his justification, I shall then see at once 
where it is that, according to my judgment, you may 
perhaps fail: and go shall be able more satisfactorily to 
submit to you, according to your request, my objections 
or corrections. With confidence and with pleasure I 
shall submit them, because I can believe that the sacred 
truth, upon any article of faith, is as much an object of 
your regard as it can be of mine; and because, likewise, 
I believe that any thing that I shall submit to you, in 
the decent spirit of a Christian, will be sure to meet, with 
your attention and regard. 

T have again, you see, taken my time to reply; but I 
do 0 in consequence of what you say respecting your 
avocations connected with the subject of education. I 
hope this will find you (not, I trust, at leisure with 
respect to that weighty subject, but) sufficiently at lei- 
sure to return me an answer in the manner I have 
desired, perhaps in a short time, as I imagine such an 
answer will give you little trouble, but will serve the 
purpose of directing my thoughts to those points which 
yourself will have to bring forward. Yours, &c. 


P.S.—I shall be very happy to see you here. If 
you cannot make me a visit, at least make me a vis, if 
you can, before your return to Swanage. 
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Lady Apreece to Dr Belt. 


June 1, 1807. 

The scheme of a school on the model of the Male 
Asylum at Madras, has lately fallen into the hands of a 
lady, who, impressed with the most exalted idea of the 
superior excellence of the plan, is solicitously bent on 
having her son’s education conducted upon a similar one, 
ifit be possible. Presuming, therefore, on that kindness 
and benevolence that. so eminently distinguishes the char- 
acter of Dr Bell, she is tempted to request the favour of 
him to inform her if there is, in any part of this kingdom, 
a classical school conducted upon the same model? If Dr 
Bell can answer this question in the affirmative, the lady 
will wait on him any day and hour he will have the good- 
ness to appoint, and communicate all the particulars of 
the case in question. If, unhappily, no such school is 
to be found, (for those youths who are intended for col- 
lege, learned professions, or are in a rank of life that 
make a classical education indispensably necessary, ) she 
hopes and trusts that Dr Bel] will find no difficulty in 
excusing her for wishing not to commit herself, for 
reasons which, in case of a meeting, shall be fully and 
satisfactorily explained. It has this moment occurred. 
to her, that, if not altogether so perfect, something per- 
haps may be found that approaches nearer to Dr Bell’s 
plan than any that is indiscriminately adopted in our 
schools, both public and private; and if so, she begs 
leave to add, that any communication from Dr Bell on 
the subject will be most thankfully and gratefully re- 
ceived. 
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Dr Bell to G. W. Marriot, Esq. 


Leytonstone, Ist Aug. 1807. 
My ever dear Friend, 

Having been from home when your latest (God 
forbid it should be your last!) token of your inviolable 
attachment to our common occupations reached Union 
Place, and-having wandered with my friends, and in 
the midst of scholastic and professional duties ever since, 
I fear I have missed the opportunity of making my 

mal acknowledgments of your good offices, your 
well-timed, and well-directed, and well-tempered ser- 
vices, and of your earnest, and, as I feel, honest and 
sincere, attachment to my pursuits. 

Our military friend, by whose side I now write, and 
who is making his returns, would, as well as myself, 
have been at the Temple, end of this week, if we had 
not thought you gone. When you go, if I had had such 
a fellow-labourer from the beginning, I should have felt 
myself unconscious of being able to go on without you, 
and, though assisted by our common friends and fellow- 
labourers, your fair cousin, and your cousin’s husband, 
T should have thought it time to shut up shop till your 
return; and where my destiny may be, in the interim, 
I cannot now conjecture. Having, from the commence- 
ment, no assistance, no associate, till of late, and having, 
not only without aid, but at times, under every circum- 
stance of resistance, opposition, combination, and con- 
spiracy, not only gone on, but even gone on successfully, 
T am not entirely without hopes that I may be able to 
keep matters alive till your return, for you. But, much 
as I hall miss you, and much as I shall want some one 
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who will listen to me when J think aloud, who will 
enter into all my views and projects, bear with all my 
inequalities, my weaknesses, and infirmities, and for the 
sake of the object, or its author, excuse the many need- 
less troubles and obtrusions, and the multiform errors 
brought upon him—nay, much as I shall lament that 
he is not now at hand, whom I could consult on every 
emergency, or interrupt with every trifle, and whose 
unsolicited, and temperate, and warm assistance was 
never wanting, who was pleased and smiled when others 
would have complained and frowned : still I rejoice that 
you are to have a temporary respite from the severity 
of your pursuits, and the intensity of your atudies, I 
rejoice that, in consulting for your relatives and friends, 
you will necessarily consult for your own health and 
repose. Above all, I rejoice, whatever the event may 
be to my pursuits, or to me, that you are to spend the 
rest of your life under far more endearing ties, and far 
more interesting duties. Upon these nearer and pri- 
mary duties the colour of your future pursuits will de- 
pend. Whatever thoy be, may they be auspicious! I 
know not, you know not, how far we shall, in future, 
be fellow-labourers, but I know you will always have 
my best wishes, in whatever laudable and beneficent 
objects you shall be engaged; and I hope I may say 
without vanity, that I shall ever have your good wishes 
and prayers in behalf of spreading industry, morality, 
and religion, through the kingdom and the world. 

No man, perhaps, ever received such multiplied ex- 
pressions of the partiality of patrons and of friends as 
have fallen to my lot, in the North, the West, the East, 
and the South, But certainly, strong as the impression 
they have left on my heart is, I can still feel with re- 
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newed and increased vivacity the pledges which have 
proceeded from you, and through your hands. Your 
affectionate and friendly frontispiece—your friend Mr 
Cumming’s masterly, partial, and benevolent criticism, 
and good wishes—Lord Radstock’s most flattering and 
yet most gratifying register—laudari a laudatis viris— 
are memorials which I shall preserve for ever in the 
cabinet of my memory, if we are allowod, as I doubt 
not we shall, to retain in a future state, the remem~ 
brance of what is most wane of being recorded in a 


present world. 


George Dempster, Esq., to Dr Bell. 


Dunnichen, Forfar, 15th September 1807, 
Reverend and dear Sir, 

I am deep in your debt, first, for your letter of 
last year from the west of Scotland; next, for your 
treatise on Education; and lastly, for your sermon 
preached at-Lambeth. I own the debt, and beg par- 
don of my creditor. Your sermon, which I read last 
Sunday, pleased me exceedingly. You deliver your 
own sentiments in Scriptural phrase—which I think 
very energetic and proper, both in sermons and prayers, 
I rejoice that your discovery, as to education, has 
attracted so much notice; because I hope you may 
build upon it, not only ecclesiastical fame, but prefer- 
ment, which is a solider good, superadded to honour. 
T hope you will get yourself presented at court, and 
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now and then attend the levees; and get better ac- 
quainted with the hierarchy of the church—Archbishop 
of Canterbury, Bishop of London, &c., &¢,; and bustle 
to be made canon or prebend. Sic ttur ad astra. 

Such is the road to a bishopric, which, that you may 
reach, is, I do assure you, my sincere wish. By the way, 
however, you must expect to meet envy, malice, and 
opposition, You have already laid a solid foundation 
to withstand their malignity. I hope you and Mrs 
Bell enjoy good health, You havo gotten the best ond 
of the island for the next seven montbs, and I envy you 
for it. I have just recovered from the jaws of death. 
Seventy long summer days havo I been confined to 
bed; but now, thank God, I havo got up, and am as 
well aa I can expect at an age, long before which most 
of my contemporaries have been carried to their graves 
—5 a.% My wife is very well, and remembers you 
kindly, Farewell, my dear Rev. Sir, your affectionate, 
humble servant, 


The Rev. Thomas Sikes to Dr Bell. 


Guilaborough, October 29, 1807. 

Dear Sir, 

"Thad the pleasure, a long time ago, of ecrawling 
a few lines to you upon the subject, which, I trust, is 
as interesting to you as it is to me; at the aame time 
desiring that you would give me a reply when you were 
at leisure. I requested you to give me the solution of 
two generics, which I said would suggest to me what 
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soré of matter I should want for your satisfaction, if 
haply I am to satisfy you, upon any point upon which 
we may have a different opinion. Either my letter has 
miscarried, or you have been otherwise employed, and 
have forgotten me. Some friend told me that you were 
now at Swanage, and so I trouble you where I waited 
to catch you at leisure. Do soon favour me with a line, 
for,I do not forget you, or the subject before us; and, 
when you write, be so good to inform me to what extent 
your plan of education has been adopted at Lambeth. 
Is it extensive? Yours, &. 


Dr Bell to the Rev. Thomas Sihes. 


November 6, 1807. 
Dear Sir, 

I blame myself far more than you can do, for not 
replying to your last letter, as I did to your former let- 
ters, on its receipt; for (were I to reflect for ever) the 
truth is, I have no leisure for deliberation or consulta- 
tion, on the subject to which you would kindly draw 
my attention; and I fear that my head is not logical 
enough to enable me to distinguish, whether two parallel 
churches should be called the same church, or equal 
churches; or to explain to your satisfaction, on what 
ground it was that I thought the Bishop of Carlisle 
ordained me priest, for the express purpose of officiating 
toan English Episcopal congregation in Scotland. Such 
questions, and every other question of polemical divi~ 
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nity or political controversy, are alike foreign to my 
disposition, my eapacity, and the duties which are given 
to me to perform by more than human authority, as far 
ag every man is accountable for the peculiar talents given 
to him, and for their application to the purposes for 
which they are given. 

You mistake widely when you suppose that I am 
here at leisure. Besides various duties, I have brought 
with me more work to perform, than J expect to be 
allowed time to perform it in. I send you a specimen 
of the manner in which I have been employed, that 
you may have a positive and better apology in facts, 
than any I can make in words; and I can only add, 
that while I have urgent, and, as I conceive, impor- 
tant practical and indispensable duties to perform, I 
cannot give my attention to questions which, as to me 
at present, I must aver are merely speculative, without 
a manifest dereliction of my sacred obligations. In 
these points, in which you are so deeply versed, I can 
only seek for information at your hands, and show my 
willingness ‘to comply with your requisition, in the 
plain and lowly line in which Tact. But as this is done 
to my hands in the accompanying papers, I see no 
occasion to add any thing to the authentic information 
which they contain. 

Some time ago I sent you a sermon from Mr G. 
W. Marriot, taken by one of your friends, and offered 
it as an apology for my not entering into any other 
subject of discussion; and I hope you will think with 
me, that I should do wrong, if J, who have real and 
Present, and interesting and indispensable duties to 
perforra, were yet to enter into speculative and abstract 
questions, whether two churches are the same and iden- 
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tical, or similar and equal. Let the result of such 
investigations be what they may, my mind and my con- 
duct are unchanged. Were I to change my scene of 
action for another country, such enquiries might be- 
come essential to my right conduct, and then I must 
dispense with such duties as could be dispensed with. 


General Floyd to Dr Bell. 


Cork, 27th January 1808, 


My dear Dr Bell, 

The sight of your well-known handwriting of the 
15th instant, from Swanage, gave me very particular 
pleasure, I had been talking of you for some days, 
and had designed writing to you at this time for some 
account of yourself. A respectable and an old friend 
like you is not to be dropped, for want of a little pen 
and ink, and it would hurt me to think that I was lost 
to your remembrance. 

I pass my time in such ignorance of the proceedings 
in England, that I did not know of your having made 
arrangements in the R. M. Asylum, which, I suppose, 
is at Chelsea; but I rejoice to see modest merit called 
forth in the cause of humanity and of the public, and I 
trust that the great men with whom you are now con- 
yersant, will not forget that merit, however retired and 
modest, ought to meet reward. I well remember your 
declining a very handsome pecuniary compliment offered 
you by the government of Madras, upon your retiring 
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that country. Your motives were most generous, most 
honourable. ‘Nevertheless, your friends will love you 
none the less, or diminish any thing of their esteem for 
you, were a good fat benefice imposed upon you. It 
would enlarge your means of doing good, and of enjoy- 
ing the society of those you value. 

Your account of the Archbishop of Canterbury, of 
your interview with the Duke of York, and your com- 
plaint of want of a glossary to understand great men’s 
compliments, were not lost upon Lady Denny and upon 
me; and I daresay they did not escape tho notice of 
your most respectable and revored friend the arch- 
bishop, whom I have the honour of knowing only by 
reputation. You did me groat honour by mentioning 
my name to the Duke of York, as one from whom any 
thing was to be learned. I only wish I could feel my- 
self more entitled to it than Ido. Alas, poor Knox! 
whom you mention; but I do not recollect whom you 
intend by Nt. as one of the threo generals of whom you 
make honourable note. 

I aimed, in our military performanco, at your system 
of extending the number of instructors, perfectly aware 
that he who instructs, not only confirms and roots in 
his mind what he has alroady learned, but discovers 
many new objects as he goes along, highly advantageous 
to his general designs, and this in proportion to the 
degree of genius with which he is endued. More at-~ 
tention ought to be paid to the instruction of our offi- 
cers, and these officers ought to be more employed in 
instructing ; for want of this you see the sergeants and 
corporals, whom you mention, employed in performing 
the functions of officers. They ought all to be em- 
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ployed in giving lessons, each according to his rank. 
Here you will say, “ Halt, my good general, halt!” 

T admire the postscript of the Bishop of London, in 
his pastoral letter on the education of negro children in 
the West Indies. 

I partake, my dear Bell, in the gratification you 
must receive, from the address of your ancient pupils at 
Madras, no loss honourable to them than to you, and 
the best and noblest testimony that could be given of 
the morals you inculcate, and of the science which en- 
ables them to express themselves on the occasion. 

The Bishop of Meath preached a sermon at Dublin, 
ona charitable occasion, when I was present, and di- 
gressed considerably in abuse of Mr Lancaster and his 
system of education, The bishop afterwards wrote a 
letter, recanting what he that day said, at which I could 
not avoid expressing much indignation to Lady Denny, 
whom I informed of the real author of the system, and 
the scene of its practice. It pleases me to find the 
bishop, who is really an able man, is now more truly 
informed on the subject, and, I make no doubt, well 
disposed to do you justice. You know, I suppose, that 
the bishop renounced the errors of the Romish, and 
became the champion of our, church. He was chaplain, 
I think, to Lord Howe. His brother is now a priest 
in West Meath. 

Mr Lancaster made a visit to Dublin, and was ex- 
ceedingly sought after there, and I was disposed to 
feel great respect for the author of so much good to 
society upon your plan, being also much disposed to 
reapect the inoffensive and peaceable principles of those 
of his persuasion. I saw him different times at the 
Duke of Bedford's, and at Lord Harrington's, and was 
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astonished and disgusted at his impudent and exceed- 
ing ill-bred manners, and that he should have been 
suffered to enter their doors a second time. He was 
usually attended by a Turk, said to have been secre- 
tary to Elfy Bey. He also was much in fashion at 
Dublin; but his manners had nothing in them of the 
Mussulman gentleman, nor were they different from 
those of our debauchees or our mounshics. 

Write to me, my dear Dr Bell, when you can, and be. 
lieve me, &c. 


Dr Bell to John Mackenzie, Esq. 


22, Manchester Street, Manchester Square, 
27th February 1808, 
Dear Sir, 

T hope for your excuse, if I again return with you 
to the system of the Malo Asylum at Madras, by put- 
ting into your hands a specimen of the first fruits of 
that school. It is most pleasing to me to behold my 
pupils filling the very stations which, by their educa- 
tion, I had.trained them for; and I cannot but contend 
that there is nothing wanting, but an education (on the 
principles of tuition by the scholars themselves, the 
grand hinge of the Madras system) adapted to the con- 
dition of the lower orders of youth in this country, and 
the exigencies of this government, to produce cffecta 
analogous to those produced in India, by an education 
adapted to the condition of the youth there, and the 
exigencies of that government. 
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Your great and good friend, who sends this under 
his cover, will give you some account of the late spread 
and progress of the simple and unvarnished system, of 
which it is its great boast, that it produced, in other 
hands, its effects, not as was, and is, by some believed, 
hy the quackery and artifices with which it has been 
decorated, but in spite of those meretricious ornaments. 

T recollect, in a former letter of yours, that you enu- 
merated the difficulties which were likely to attend the 
only methods of remitting the Madras system to a great 
distance. Of these I felt the full force at the time, 
but did not then, and do not now, speak to them, well 
knowing, that it is not by any arguments I can adduce, 
T can hope to obviate such objections. "Tis by acting, 
and not by writing, I expect to do any thing; and the 
only good answer I can make to the numerous difficul- 
ties, which must presont themselves to every intelligent 
mind, in regard to the diffusion of the system, is, by 
multiplying examples of its uecess. These, by means 
of agents, apparently tho most unqualified in every 
respect, but their practical knowledge of my mode of 
tuition, have multiplied 20 much through various parts 
of England, as well as in several schools of the metro~ 
polis, that it were tedious to enumerate them. Iam, &c. 
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S. T. Coleridge, Esq., to Dr Bell, 


16th April 1808, 
My dear Sir, 

A concurrence of intelligence from my friends 
in the North, has not only made it difficult for me 
to force my mind away from dreaming about them, 
but has employed me in running about after my 
friends day after day; yet even this wonld not have 
prevented my commenting (according to my judgment, 
which, on such a work, is but another word for my 
feelings) on the sheets you have sent me, if I had seen 
aught which appeared to me likely to diminish its pre. 
sent utility. 1 confess that I seom to perceive some 
little of an effect produced by talking with objectors, 
with men who, to a man like you, are far, far more 
pernicious than avowed antagonists. Men who are 
actuated by fear and perpetual suspicion of human 
nature, and who regard their poor brethren as possible 
highwaymen, burglarists, or Parisian revolutionists, 
(which includes all evil in one,) and who, if God gave 
them grace to know their own hearts, would find that 
even the litle good they are willing to assist proceeds 
from fear, from a momentary variation of the balance of 
probabilities, which happened to be in favour of letting 
their brethren know, just enough to keep them from the 
gallows. O, dear Dr Bell, you are a great man! Never, 
never permit minds so inferior to your own, however 
high their artificial rank may be, to induce you to pare 
away an atom of what you know to be right. The sin 
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that besets a truly good man is, that, naturally desiring 
to see instantly done what he knows will be eminently 
useful to his fellow beings, he sometimes will consent 
to sacrifice a part, in order to realize, in a given spot, 
(to construct, as the mathematicians say,) his idea in a 
given diagram. But yours is for the world—for all 
mankind; and all your opposers might, with as good 
chance of success, stop the half-moon from becoming 
full—all they can do is, a little to retard it. Pardon, 
dear sir, a great liberty taken with you, but one 
which my heart and sincere reverence for you impelled 
—as the apostle said, Rejoice !~so I say to you, Hope / 
From hope, faith, and love, all that is good, all that is 
great, all lovely and “all honourable things,” proceed. 
From fear, distrust, and the spirit of compromise—all 
that is evil. You and Thomas Clarkson have, in addi- 
tion to your material good works, given to the spiritual 
world a benefaction of incalculable value. You have 
both—he in removing the evil, you in producing 
good—afforded a practical proof how great things one 
good man may do, who is thoroughly in earnest. 
May the Almighty preserve you! 


P.S.—If, in the course of a few days, you could send 
me the same, or another copy of, the sheets I now send 
back, they would be useful to me in composing my 
lecture on the subject. Sir G. and Lady Beaumont 
are very desirous to eee and consult you about a school 
at Dunmow. Be assured, while I have life and power, 
I shall find a deep consolation in being your zealous 
apostle. 

I write in 8 great hurry, scarce knowing what I 
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write; but, before a future edition, I will play the 
minute critic with you, and regard your book as a lite- 
rary work for posterity. 


Bishop of St David's to Dr Belt. 


Durham, April 23, 1808, 
Dear Sir, 

TL have enclosed a copy of the Lord Chancellor's 
decree on a very important charity, which has been 
lately liberated from Chancery. I think your method 
of education may be applied with groat advantage to 
this charity. I should, thereforo, be greatly obliged to 
you, if you would give the subject a good deal of con- 
sideration, and inform me, at your leisure, in what 
manner you think we might best avail ourselves of 
your improvements in education, 

The schools were originally conducted by twenty 
masters, who circulated through the principality of 
Wales, and taught the children of so many different 
parishes for three months, or six months, as the state 
of the parisli appeared to require. They then proceeded 
to other parishes. This mode of education was in use 
from 1783 to 1779, from which time the funds were in 
-Chancery till July 1807. The time of continuance 
for the schools in the respective parishes is now at the 
bishop’s option. J wish, therefore, to have your opi- 
nion about the time that may be necessary for a school- 
master’s continuance in a parish, and how his place 
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may be supplied by your method of boy ushers, and 
whatever else may occur to you for the benefit of the 
charity. Iam, &c, 


S. T. Coleridge, Esq , to Dr Beil. 


April 1808. 
Dear Sir, 

I have boen more than usually unwell; and I 
trust that it will be of no material result, if I send you, 
as I assuredly will do, the shects to-morrow, or (that 
being Sunday) on the day following. I have another 
motive, unwell as Iam. I am preparing to go out to 
my honoured friends, Sir George and Lady Beaumont, 
and I wish to interest them, who have so great influ- 
ence on the minds of the higher classes, in this great 
duty. 

Dear sir, no man can either have conceived or real- 
ized what you have both conceived and effected, with- 
out a good heart. With far loss fear, therefore, than if 
I were writing to most other men, I dare tell you, and 
I request you to take for granted, that, much as I 
should be pleased by any diffusion of your deserved 
fame, my conscience is far more interested in the spread 
of your utility. I wish to make you acquainted with 
Clarkson. You and he have given the sublimest proofs 
T am aware of, how much good one man can effect. 
Excuse the paper, for I write in bed. 
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John Mackenzie, Esq., to Dr Bell. 


Darham, April 20, 1808. 
Reverend and Dear Sir, 

When your packet, under the good Bishop of St 
David's cover, reached me, I was so unwell as not to 
be able to thank you for it. Thank God, I am now 
better, and avail myself, before the bishop leaves us for 
‘Wales, of his cover, to tell you, that I read your onclo- 
sures with much interest. Tho addross of your late 
pupils was truly affecting and gratifying to mo, and 
must have been still more so to yoursolf. The progress 
your systom is making affords me vory sincore ploasure ; 
for, from the moment I first read your account of the 
success of it in the Madras Asylum, and before I was 
aware, to give it new interest, that it was by my old 
college contemporary, I augured well of it, and wished 
to see it introduced at home. When you have time to 
allow you, it will be very gratifying to me to hear the 
progress you are making. The Bishop of St David's 
tells me, that the Bishop of Durham and you aro plan- 
ning an establishment on your systema in Mary-le-bone 
parish. I trust it will succeed to the full wishes of the 
good bishop and yourself. I have read the Bishop of 
London’s letter to the West India proprietors, &c., and 
your letter annexed; and I confess I read it with 
increased pleasure, from an impression it has given me, 
that you have been able to surmount the chief obstacle 
to the success of your system in the Highlands. My 
idea is, that the West India negroes and their children 
understand only their native African tongue, or, at 
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least, but a smattering of English, which is precisely 
the situation of the Highlander, between his native 
Gaelic and the English, Now, if you succeed in 
making your system effectual in the West Indies, I can 
see no difficulty in its becoming so in the Highlands, 
But I may labour under some mistake on this point, 
and must not allow myself to get too sanguine in my 
hopes. The Bishop of St David’s showed me Dr 
Buchannan’s most interesting account of the ancient, 
unadulterated church of Malagala, which, with the 
doctor's letter on the expediency of a church establish- 
ment in the East Indies, gives Christian views in the 
East that are highly pleasing. Some objections have 
been made to Dr B.’s plan of an establishment; but it 
requires such local knowledge as you have, to judge of 
the force of the objections to what otherwise must be a 
most desirable object. What think you of them? I 
will thank you to send me, if you can do it without 
trouble, a few copies of Dr Buchannan’s Report of the 
Church of Malagala, as I should like to send it down to 
some Presbyterian friends in Scotland, whose anti- 
episcopal prejudices are so strong, as nearly to lead 
them into great injustice. I think the circumstances 
of the Malagala church are well calculated, if not to 
cure, at least to abate, such animosity, as I fear, in 
some instances, is entertained against the patient and 
unoffending Episcopal Church of Scotland. The fund 
for some relief to this church, I am glad to see, grows, 
though more slowly than I could wish. It has, how- 
evar, already exceeded what, in the time, I expected, 
when I joined in urging the propriety of attempting 
something for the relief of 0 many worthy, suffering 
men as the clergy of the Scotch Episcopal Church. 
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Treland, I trust, will appear in tho list; and I have 
some hopes that the East Indies may lend a little aid, 
for applications have been made in that quarter. I am 
afraid you will be kept so busy, that I cannot hope for 
the pleasure of seeing you in éransitu this year. But 
1 must relievo ™ from the fatigue of reading my 
scrawl. % 


D. P. Watts, Esq., to Dr Bell. 


33, Portland page May 5, 1808. 
Dear Sir, 

T shall have great satisfaction if you will allow mo 
to place a small token of my esteem in your posses- 
sion, in the form of a scal, after a device, and with a 
motto, of my choice, and having your initials. Tho 
motto is from a line of Horaco, “ Rocti cultus pectora 
roborant.” Whether you will make this seal occasion- 
ally useful, or suspond it only on your watch-chain, or 
deposit it in your drawer, I shall bo gratified, if it is 
but acceptablo to you, and retained in your possession 
asa small memorial of my personal regard for you as 
a friend, and my veneration for your character, as the 
first author of the invaluable system of education esta- 
blished by you at Madras, and transplanted, under 
your auspices, into this land. I have endeavoured, 
under a simple figure, to render my tribute of attach- 
ment allusive to the subjoct which suggested it; and I 
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address it to you with the warmest wishes of your 
faithful friend. 


S. T. Coleridge, Esq., to Dr Belt, 


17th Mey 1808, 


Dear and truly honoured Sir, 

I write these few lines to you for two purposes— 
Ist, To know when, as far as you have intelligence, 
your system was first known in England; and 2dly, 
To assure you that I am not so much to blame as, I 
fear, you think me, in connecting your revered name 
with that of such a wrotched quack as Lancaster. For 
not two hours before my lecture of Tuesday, (for which 
I havo boon made to suffer very disproportionately to 
the offence, had I been, which I cannot admit, guilty 
of any,) Lancaster came to my door, with a Quaker 
with whom I am somewhat acquainted. The latter 
came up and asked permission to introduce Mr Lan- 
easter, which I refusod, and indced satisfied the 
friend’s reason, that it was vory improper that I should 
go to an extemporaneous lecture of two hours, perhaps 
fretted and agitated. He, however, repeated the me- 
naces which one of Lancaster’s zealots had made to me 
on the Monday—“ Take care of yourself; you are mis- 
led by a Mr Bernard, and the rascally Bishop of Dur- 
ham; but only take care of yourself, or you may suffer 
for it. There is now a pamphlet in the press, which 
will show that all the merit is Mr Lancaster's; and a 
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moro trifle that of Dr—what’s his namo?——Boll.” These, 
dear sit, were the very words, as far as I can remember 
—assuredly the meaning, and vory nearly the words, 
Can you then wonder, my dear sir, that ] was warm, 
indignant, at a liar—an ignorant, vulgar, arrogant char- 
latan, whom (I know) the most respectable part of 
his own sect have given up as an unworthy brother? 

However, dear doctor, be assured, and I solomnly 
promise you, that though forced to publish my lecture 
—I say, though foreed to publish the substance of it— 
I shall, as truth and duty dictate, hold your name 
sacred, and, in short, say the truth—namely, that noither 
directly nor indiroctly had I over had any tho slightest 
impulse from you respecting Lancaster; that tho loc- 
ture bogan wholly independent of you; and that, on 
the two (or three) times in which I had had the ploa- 
sure of meoting you, you had evidently-waived all dis- 
cussion on that subject, with the dignity belonging to 
you. What intorost cam Lhave? I would not havo 
a place if it were offorod mo; I daro not go into orders, 
though, of all othor things, the character of a clergyman 
would most gratify mo; but I am desirous to prove 
that I am a zealous subject, and a convinced and fer- 
vent son of the Church of slurs Do not lot mo 
lose your estoom. 
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S. T. Coleridge, Esq., to Dr Bett. 


May 2808. 
My dear Sir, 


I thank you for your letter. Your name and cha- 
racter shall be ever held sacred by me. I was assur- 
edly hurried away by warmth of provoked feeling, and 
was guilty of a breach of trust to the Royal Institution, 
in my (the most impersonal) personality on Lancaster. 
This I confess, and will confess; but that, abstracted 
from the time, and the place, I said any thing false in 
reason, or in fact, I cannot confess, Having read your 
work, and then reading Lancaster's publications, and 
lastly, hearing that there was a pamphlet in the press, 
the object of which was to depreciate you, had I never 
seen you, I am quite certain that I should have done, 
what I am now compelled to do, Indeed, I almost 
wish I never had seen you, in order that vulgar minds 
might not be able to suppose, what good minds will be 
incapable of thinking, that I had been, in the slightest 
degree, influenced by you. 

Thave been openly charged, among other things, and this 
in a large company, by a man of high rank and charac- 
ter, with “base cowardice, in calumniating a man in 4 
place and mode, in which he could make no reply.” 
This I cannot submit to. But all my reasonings will 
be perfectly impersonal, and wholly deduced from pas- 
sages of works in the possession of the public. Surely 
T have the same right that any Monthly or Edinburgh 
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reviewer has, and, I trust, shall exercise it with honester 
motives, and more love, 

The more J think, the more do I accord, with Dau- 
bony and Mrs Trimmer, (though, Heaven knows, far 
cnough from assenting to all their arguments or notions!) 
that Lancaster’s schools are a very dangerous attack on 
our civil and ecclesiastical establishments, at a time 
when they want all that support, which, before God 
the Omniscient, I declare that, in my belief, your sys- 
tem would give, beyond any plan conceivable by me. 

Dear Dr Bell, it is my comfort that, independent of 
me, you would have been basely attacked. Surely it 
is better that, wholly independent of you, some other 
should come forward: as to any controversy between 
Lancaster’s and your system, in its modes and minutim, 
there will not be one word about it in my publication. 
I shall nakedly and coolly give the history of the dis- 
covery, and then state tho value of the additions to it, 
and what I conceive likely to be tho results final of 
Lancaster’s schools. 


“Dr Bell to the Bishop of St David's. 


About 26th May 1808, 
My Lord, 

I have at last dispatched, in a rude shape, “ The 
Madras School, or Elements of Tuition;” and have 
been able to give a less distracted attention to the very 
interesting “ Welsh Picty.” A grand ora rises up in 
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my mind, while I contemplate the work in which your 
lordship is engaged. I see Wales emerging from the 
condition in which Scotland once was, and rising to 
that distinction, which it now claims for general educa- 
tion, 

Tho Madras system, which has a wonderful power of 
adaptation to every case, is, in a peculiar and prominent 
degree, suited to your lordship’s purpose; and the 
Principality of Wales furnishes an opon and unsophis- 
ticated field for its powers and energies, and for spread- 
ing moral and religious instruction among all the peo- 
ple. Happy people! to fall under your lordship’s 
pastoral care at such an era. 

The schools should, in my humble opinion, be sta- 
tionary in all populous parishos and districts; and in 
no cases circular, but for want of what your lordship 
May concoive, a sufficient number of pupils to require 
constant attention. All the schools may be conducted 
and taught by the scholars themselves. Large schools, 
of fiftics, or hundreds, or thousands, may have one 
stoady man as master. Smaller schools may do well 
under a steady youth. Two or three schoolmasters, 
well instructed (which can soon Le done for any edu- 
cated youth in our schools in London) in the system, 
may be circular to form the new schools, and instruct 
the masters and boys. I should delight in lending my 
helping hand, if higher dutics did not interfere; but 
if I live, and be commanded, I should be most happy 
to make the tour of the chief schools of Wales, when 
established. 

Of the attention of the parochial clorgy, I have spoken 
in the sketch. Your visitors may be made much good 
use of, if duly instructed in the system. 
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One school begun upon may supply masters for the 
rest. Young men destined for holy orders, in a hum. 
ble line of life, might perhaps, as in Scotland, be 
omployed in teaching schools while carrying on their 
own studies, This may now be done with far grcater 
ease than heretofore, in consequence of the task of the 
master being rendered far less difficult and Jaborious 
than heretofore. 

Such are some of the measures which occur to me, 
in regard to the goneral establishment of schools in 
Wales. Your lordship may begin with one or more 
schools. You may either obtain a master, or, if neces- 
sary, educate one here, or take ono of the boys of the 
schools here, who might cither instruct a tractablo and 
ingenuous nativo master; and from ono good contral 
school many others may emanate. 

But I have entered upon the last part of the task 
which I had assigned to myself. I should know some- 
thing of the previous measures, which your lordship has 
concerted for your schools; the genoral plan you mean 
to adopt; and the agents you mean to cmploy. All I 
say with confidence to your lordship is, that the Madras 
system will never fail, when duly administored in tho 
internal economy of the school; that wherc thore is not 
a steady boy who ean be dopended upon, and who can 
maintain the discipline or authority nocessary, a master 
possessed of these qualitics will be wanted. Of all 
other points I should be advised by your lordship, to 
whom I submit, with all deference, these hints. I have 
the honour, &¢. 
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Dr Bell to D. P. Watts, Esq. 


Auckland Castle, 14th September 1808. 
Dear Sir, 

I am equally gratified and obliged by your letter, 
which I received here, where I have chiefly, almost 
solely, resided since I left town. I could not help. 
communicating the sentiments, so happily expressed in 
your letter, to those who interest themselves most in 
the welfare of the rising generation, and the diffusion 
of the gospel, Abating your partialities towards him 
and his doings, says a great personage, and abating 

ar partialities towards him and his doings, says a 
lowly individual, your opinions are striking and for- 
cible; and the line of proceeding to effect the objects 
which you have in view, is chalked with precision and 
accuracy. But we must not expect that the work will 
go on, either as fast, or as direct, as it could be planned 
out, While we do our part, time and experience, and 
we humbly trust a good Providence, will, in the way 
which is best for us, advance the work in hand. By 
the bye, I have taken a new work in hand, It is to 
publish hints in regard to the application of the Madras 
system to classical education—I should say, its A BC, 
or first rudiments. For this purpose, I want to collect, 
for the sake of selecting examples, and of reference, if 
need be, all the Latin rudiments, grammars, vocabu- 
laries, exercises, introductions to syntax, &c. It is 
merely simple, easy, initiatory books, and not beyond 
these I mean to go. It occurs to me that, through your 
classical friends, you may, perhaps, be able to recom- 
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mend some, which may suit my purpose, and which 
might escape my notice, and even order them for me. 
Among these I would especially mention the Latin 
grammar used at Christ’s Hospital, and any small voea- 
bulary of radical words. 

To any other person I should make an apology for 
troubling him with such matters; but though I affix 
very inferior comparative importance to this task, and 

. though it be only secondary magno intervallo proximus, 
yet I conceive it will not be without its use, if it should 
lead to a new economy of discipline in our inferior 
schools. Here the work of the new schoolhouse ad- 
vances; and we are busied in arranging and forming a 
code of laws, &c, The venerable prelate’s munificence 
knows no bounds; and Mr Bernard exercises it. I 
have a letter from Carlisle for a master, whom I cannot 
find. I am glad to hear of Manwell’s sticcess. He will 
be a treasure to you. I beg my best respecte to the 
good and noble lord, to Miss Watts, and Miss Taylor. 


Dr Bell to D. P. Watts, Esq. 


Offertory School, in haste, on the wing, 
16th Beptember 1608, 


My dear Sir, 

I grieve much that I have it not in my power to 
obey your summons, and attend the enemy and her 
friend. I should have enjoyed your quiet society in 
the country exceedingly, as well as giving my assistance 
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to your schools, &c.; but my time is expired. My 
duty falls into my own hands on Tuesday next, and I 
must bid farewell—a long farewell—to all my friends 
of the metropolis, Among them I need not say what 
a place you hold. Your seal is never out of use, when 
T can get wax, which I cannot now, writing in school. 
It is in the school of my right hand man, Mr Henry 
Manwell of Swanage. He is an excellent youth, de- 
serving of the notice of the friend of worth, and genius, 
and merit. 

See him and his school! It is the Offertory School, 
Little Vine Street, Jermyn Street, St James's. You 
will seo there a school in order, in all its parts, and a 
man to yourmind. . . . 


Dr Bell to Mrs Trimmer. 


Andover, 16th September 1808, 
Dear Madam, 

After all my resolutions and struggles, I was so 
occupied and go detained in and about London, as not 
to be able to fulfill my purpose of waiting on you. I 
regret this the more, that I have much to communicate 
of our progress in the north, as well as the south. A 
young parishioner of mine, in whom I have the utmost 
confidence, is in charge of the Offertory School of St 
James’s, Westminster, under the excellent Dr Andrewes, 
and succeeds as I could wish. Another youth is gone, 
at the instance of the Lord Primate of all Ireland and 
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Mrs Stuart, to take charge of tho school at Wilson’s 
hospital, Ireland. A third, of the same parish, goes, 
under the good Bishop of London, to set the system 
afloat at Barbadoes, under an opulent and respectable 
son of the church. I yesterday engaged a master for a 
school] at, Dunmow, under Sir George Beaumont, &c. ; 
and, in spite of difficultics, and discouragomenta, and 
disingenuity, perhaps necessary to stimulate our oxcr- 
tions, and rouse us from Iothargy, our success sccms not 
only gradual, but rapid. 

Tn the north, 1 have experienced much earnost dis 
position to forward and facilitate roligious education, in 
the right line of the church. In these measures, our 
excellont friond Dr Gray takes a considorablo lead, and 
follows up tho true spirit of the Madras system with 
equal judgment, energy, and liberality. Long I resist- 
ed every solicitation to go beyond the metropolis and 
its environs, whoro I thought I could be most usefully 
employed, and whenco tho example and model must 
issue into the provinces; and I did not yield to the 
importunity of my frionds to go thither, till I was press- 
ed by Dr Gray, on the assurance of his making his 
schools a mean of extending the religious education, on 
its true foundation, throughout the northern counties. 
On my first visit to Durham, Bishop~Wearmouth, 
Bamburgh Castle, &., I had every reason to bo fully 
satisfied with the step I had taken; and, when I was 
prevailed upon to retrace my steps, I was greatly do- 
lighted with beholding the venerable bishop not less 
earnest than you or I could be, to establish a central 
school, for training up masters in the right line. I hope 
and trust that I witnessed the deep foundation laid, to 
establish and diffuse the system, in a style equally judi- 
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cious, wise, and munificent, on a rock which I believe 
cannot be shaken. “ Great is the trath, and it will 
prevail.” . . - - 


Dr Bell to Alexander M‘Lean, Esq. 


Swanage, Dorset, 25th April 1809. 
Dear Sir, 

I rejoice in the option you have given Mr ——; 
because, though I would have a full rent for my land, 
yet I should be far more distressed at letting it above 
what I thought its value, than below it, . . 
With the other landlords, whom you quote, it may be 
that the farms are already arranged, and their views 
are different from mine; but let them do as they 
please. I have long thought for myself, and iss I 
suspect, continue to do so to the end. : 


D. P. Watts, Esq., to Dr Bell, 


; ‘83, Portland Place, August 26, 1809. 
Dear Sir, 


It will be acceptable to you to hear that I have 
this day been at the Whitechapel school, with a com- 
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mittee of the Marine Society, to inspect Dr Bell's 
system, and judge if it can be introduced among the 
boys in their ship. I should inform you, that the 
Marine Society have a large ship moored at Deptford, 
with a schoolmaster on board, where the poor boys, 
taken from the helpless condition of inaction and 
penury, are sent and harboured, until they can be 
draughted into the ships of war respectively, This 
seminary has one trait adverse to any systematic plan— 
another auxiliary to it. The first arises from the fluc- 
tuating stay of the boys, who remain a short time only, 
before they are distributed among the navy, while new 
recruits are as constantly coming in. Thus, suppose 
a case of an ignoramus, he would scarcely have learnt 
to figure in the sand before he would be sent off. 
This alternate change of fresh boys from the streets, 
workhouses, &c., and removal of the juvenile crew, 
defeats any methodical progress, yet renders it so much 
the more desirable, that boys who have so short a time 
to learn, should be taught on the most expeditious 
principle. The advantage, on the other hand, is, that 
in aid of the master’s authority, there is the captain of 
the ship, mate, boatswain, &c., to enforce strict order, 
discipline, and duty, . . . 

This oxtepsive parish, or, as it were, little kingdom, 
of Marylebone, is unfortunately circumstanced with 
Tespect to its Church concerns: the whole patronage 
and impropriation being claimed by one individual, 
not a step can be taken towards building a church, or 
chapel of the established religion, without the delay and 
Ci fear) discouragement of the patron. T use the word 
discouragement only in the sense of legal punctilio and 
private right; but how fatal these difficulties to the 
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welfare of the Church, and in so much to the State! 
While the friends of the Church are kept back from 
active exertion, the sectarian body, restrained by no 
shackles, are pre-occupying the eligible spots of ground, 
and building chapels rapidly. You will recollect the 
piece of ground, on which it was proposed to build the 
new school-house of the Marylebone institution. This 
is now the site of a spacious chapel, finishing for the 
Methodist connexion. There is an ample fund, and 
the active and zealous managers do not stop for the 
high price of building materials, or of labour. They 
proceed promptly, and while we deliberate they act. 
At length, when the discussions on our side, and the 
conferences with lay patrons, seem to draw to a con- 
clusion, the ground will be occupied, and there will 
not be an eligible spot on which to lay a foundation. 
Is this a comment on an admired and approved con- 
stitution in Church and State? 

A correspondent of mine writes to me from a village 
in Staffordshire :—“ The school here is now filled, but 
the Dissenters and other sectarians have larger schools, 
and ate increasing around us. Had the Society for 
promoting Christian Knowledge done, forty years ago, 
what these have done the last twenty years, it would 
have left no vacant occasions for other actors, and 
would have been a great benefit to the Church.” You 
know my mind on this subject, and how much I thought 
such a direction of the valuable talents and means of 
the Society for promoting Christian Knowledge, would 
have been preferable to the India missions of German 
missionaries, allowing that great good was designed 
and done; yet greater would have resulted from do~ 
meatic patronage. This is not vain opinion, but posi- 
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tive fact, verified by the indisputable test of experience 
—sad experience. However, better are schools of 
sectarians than blind ignorance. If I was seriously 
asked a question, whether the danger of the Establish~ 
ment, or at least its anxiety and anticipation of danger, 
proceeded from misfortune, or from fault, I should not 
be at a loss for a direct answer. I write very frankly, 
and it is with equal frankness, that I offer my humble 
tribute of praise to your individual energy, industry, 
utility, and real patriotism ; but “one swallow makes 
no summer.” I refer to 

Our country’s best hope is in education—in the edu- 
cation of the bulk of the people, in giving them a right 
bias on the side of the Established Church, and in 
attachment to the State, and on the grounds of our 
excellent Catechism. I will add, without fear of being 
accused for flattery when it is trath, that one of the 
main anchors of our national hope is Dr Bell’s plan of 
tuition, 

T have heard so many handsome things of the vener- 
able Bishop of Durham—acts of liberality done in s0 
honourable a manner—that I consider that respectable 
prelate the most munificent person of this age, . . . 
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D. P. Watts, Esq. to Dr Bell. 


‘Weymouth, October 6, 1809, 
Dear Sir, 


There is an encouraging passage in your letter, 
which should be in the minds of those who attempt to 
serve the cause of morality, especially through the me- 
diam of schools, (a slow but sure medium,) to sustain 
them in the patient endurance essential to such under- 
takings. I will repeat it, as it cannot be repeated too 
often ; and it would adorn, as well as serve, the respec- 
tive schools for the poor, were copies of it affixed to 
the interior of each of such seminaries, especially in 
that part of the room which most directly meets the 
eye of the patrons or visitors:—“ While we do our 
part, time and experience, and, we humbly trust, a 
good Providence will, in the way which is best for us, 
advance the work in hand.” For want of some such 
consoling voice, the ardour of once zealous attendants 
abates; or, if the quotation may be allowed, “ the love 
of many waxes cold:” and from this defection all is 
lost. Withdraw the visiting, inspecting, and superin- 
tending, and the teachers relax; the system is para- 
lysed ; and the very parents, seeing the better sort of 
society recede, catch some of the spirit of apathy, and 
detain their children, or get indifferent in all that con- 
cerns their own side; and without some co-operation 
on the part of the parents, a school cannot be upheld 
to any effectual purpose. In this sense, however, the 
energy of a single trustee or patron is important, hap- 
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pily, for the welfare of society, which so materially 
emanates from schools. The personal vigilance of one 
individual may uphold the whole; and, as the great 
Author of all good would have been pleased to “ spare 
the city for the five’s sake,” so may we humbly trust 
(and not blindly, but upon the test of experience) that 
the pauper school will be spared for the one’s sake. 
This sentiment cannot be expressed without leading 
our reflection to Egmore, to Whitechapel, and to other 
Bells and other Davises. 

You will allow me to be prolix on this topic. I need 
not draw your attention to the Sth, 6th, 7th, and 8th 
verses of the 78th Psalm, but indulge me with license 
to comment on the 9th verse, which does not strike me 
as improved in the Liturgy, by translating the word 
“ faithless” for “ rebellious,” as in the Bible; but the 
word which I would particularize, and. which is tho 
same in both translations, in the 9th verse, is “ stub~ 
born;” and here I would say that, if no other effect 
whatever followed the education of the British and 
Trish people than what the Hebrew lawgivor calculated 
upon, in “ teaching their children,” namely, that they 
should not be “a stubborn generation,” the end would 
justify the means, and the product repay the expense ; 
for, of an untaught natural peasant or pauper, it is too 
true a remark, that “ stubborn” habits grow up, and 
are inveterate. Let any farmer or manufacturer be 
appealed to for the reality of this fact. . 

I am troly sorry to have it in my power to report to 
you, that, on my first visit to this place, (Weymouth, ) 
upon asking a question habitual to me in my journeys, 
when resting at any town or village—“ Is there any 
school here for the education of the poor?” I was 
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answered in the negative. My surprise was great, as 
there are many indigent parents, and numerous poor 
illiterate children; and the more so, as there are two 
Separatist chapels of distinct tenets, both of which 
offer instruction to the poor children who will join 
them, end the votaries of each respectively show a per- 
sonal geal in teaching poor children; while in the 
Church connexion, not a single child was gratuitously 
taught, or any institution formed for teaching them, 
No time was lost in obtaining an interview with the 
officiating minister, and conferring with him on the 
subject, who expressed his concern, that there had 
been no school, and his earnest wish that one should 
be opened, which he would superintend: That he 
knew of a proper master and mistress, but that he 
knew not of any funds: That he saw no hope of 
raising a subscription under the existing circumstances 
of the immediate time; for that the various subscriptions 
for M. C. balls, libraries, and all the addenda of water- 
ing-places, occupied the purse; and there was also a 
new collection just opening for an afternoon sermon at 
the charch, in which he was so peculiarly cireumstanced 
as a Buitor, as to preclude a contemporary appeal. The 
result has been, that the clergyman has recommended, 
as a preliminary step, to open a Sunday school, and to 
provide for the certain expense of this undertaking for 
one year, in order to give a specimen to the inhabitants, 
and the observers of the good effecta of training the 
lower classes of children; and that, when this fair evi- 
dence shall be afforded, the force of ocular conviction 
will operate on the parishioners to raise a settled day 
school. This idea and advice of the officiating curate 
has been adopted, and a sum has been deposited, sub- 
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ject to his discretional appropriation, to clear the charge 
of a Sunday school, for the ensuing twelve months; 
and as it commences about the time of commemorating 
the entrance into the fiftieth year of the reign of his 
Majesty, the new school is to open with fifty boys and 
Jifty girls. It is to be i hate laden aaa 
fruits will thrive and fructify. 


Sir Charles Oakeley, Bart., late President of the Male 
Asylum, Madras, to Dr Bell. 


‘The Abbey, Shrewsbury, Dec. 2, 1809, 
Dear Sir, 

T congratulate you very sincerely upon the general 
and high approbation given to your oxperiment on 
education at the Male Asylum. Having myself witnessed 
this trial, I can readily estimate its advantages, and shall 
be happy to see the same principles of teaching adopted 
in all institutions of a similar nature, 

It were to be wished that this powerful engine of 
instruction, recommended as it is by a fair experiment, 
had been earlier and more actively employed, with a 
view to the public establishments in church and atate. 
The education of youth in general, is an object of too 
much national importance to be left to the speculative 
and floating opinions of individuals. What is called a 
free mode of instruction, where no particular tenets are 
inculeated, seems likely to produce almost as many 
opinions as there are scholars, and to give birth to the 
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government. 

When, therefore, schools are publicly advertised for 
teaching a thousand children at once, by a single mas- 
ter, and with very little expense beyond that of the 
building itself, I conceive it high time to give to your 
plan a constitutional aim; to place it under the pa~ 
tronage of those, who are likely to employ it for the 
support of the existing establishments; and, instead of 
that free mode of instruction, which is too much en- 
couraged, to adhere strictly to the system of our fore- 
fathers, which is calculated, not only to make good Obris~ 
tiang, but peaceable and contented subjects to the state, 
Tt was an original and favourite object of the Society 
for promoting Christian Knowledge, to patronize cha- 
rity achools for the instruction of the poor in the prin- 
ciples of pure Christianity ; and the laudable designs of 
that society could not, perhaps, be more effectually 
answered than by giving every encouragement to such 
schools, for the adoption of your plan upon an extended 
scale. 

Some respectable persons of the clergy, and others 
in this populous neighbourhood, seem well disposed to 
forward these views. I sliall be happy to afford them 
every aid in my power; and if your observations have 
supplied you with any new hints that may be service- 
able, you will oblige me by communicating them. I 
wish, among other things, to know, whether you have 
remarked any particular age for the admission or dis- 
charge of children, as most conducive to your object of 
extending elementary instruction as widely as possible. 

Lady Oakeley desires me to make her beat compli- 
ments to you; and we both join in good wishes for 
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your health and happiness, together with a full measure 
of success in all your undertakings. I am, with great 
regard, &c. 


Dr Bell to Mr and Mrs Marriot, 


Sherburn House, Durham, Sth Dec. 1809. 
My dear Friends, 


Indeed I am deeply sensible of your indulgence, 
as well as attention. For one thing, however, I must 
chide you. I mean for saying much of my brethren. 
What can I have written to you to send such messages 
to St Cross or elsewhere? Here I have an entire new 
trado to learn, and, whatever my wishes or endeavours 
may be, you cannot look for much success, in giving 
new direction to the minds or to the hands of fifteen 
brethren, whose age, at an average, is seventy-six years. 
Some from infirmity of health, some from weakness of 
sight, some from disinclination and habit, and some from 
want of appropriate employment, can do but little bodily 
work. For others, who may be more able, it is not 
easy always to contrive appropriate omployment; and 
‘we must not, at any rate, set that down as done, which 
is attempted: far less compare ourselves with those 
who, I have no doubt, have done more, and have been 
more successful, than I can hope to be. At all events 
I have done nothing to boast of, or be told; and what- 
ever I say on this subject of my feeble endeavours, must 
not be sent to those to whom I mean to go to school. 
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It is not, you must know, my belief, with men grown 
old in habits, that any practicable change is to be made 
by willing or érying it, as is the case with children in a 
school; and it is by waiting opportunities, and not by 
attempting too much at once, that any thing is to be 
done. The very name of work, when it came from the 
highest authority, struck alarm here, not long ago, as if 
it were converting our hospital into a work-house. I 
must not, however, leave you ignorant that I am not, 
therefore, diverted from my calm and uniform measures, 
as occasion occurs, Thus, I am able to find occasional 
employment for a carpenter, or even two; and prepar- 
ing a Christmas gift of great-coats (never before allowed 
here) to my brethren, I engage a tailor here in assisting 
in making them up, 

A true knowledgo of human nature will lead us to 
expect least harmony whero most is wanted. Thus, in 
every village, in proportion to the fewness of the fami- 
lics, there will be found a multiplicity of parties. It is 
no uncommon thing to see three parties in a village of 
three (otherwise) social families; and in all places, 
where men are thrown closely together, and idle, they 
have opportunities, which they too well cultivate, of 
quarrelling. I speak this in general. I have no par- 
ticular fault, on this score, to impute to my brethren; 
at least I have imputed none. We are, indeed, I am 
told, much better than we have been; though, you will 
readily believe, not what we ought to be. 
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D. P. Watts, Esq, to Dr Bell. 


89, Portland Place, December 9, 1809. 
Dear Sir, 


While I was at Weymouth, an event occurred 
which excited much alarm. A boat, with a midship- 
man and two seamen in it, coming on shore from the 
royal yacht, in a high wind, was overset. The young 
officer was drowned. The two men clung to the boat 
to save their lives, The wind increased to a violent 
storm, and the waves were fearfully raging. In this 
perilous state did two boats put off from the harbour, 
with five men in cach, and ono boat from a ship at 
anchor, with four men. Such was tho danger, that the 
attempt was considered desperate, and the enterprize 
was an heroic display of intrepidity and humanity. 
The first boat going out encouraged the others; that 
from the ship was the third, The first saved the two 
seamen, who had clung to tho sides of the upset boat, 
till they could no longer retain their hold, but were just 
ready to drop. They were conveyed on shore—one 
speechless, the other almost dead. It was some time 
before they could be restored to animation. A collec- 
tion was made; and a subscription-paper opened at 
the public library, to raise a sum to reward the intrepid 
boatmen, who had ventured in the storm, About £50 
was soon gathered and divided. A thought occurred to 
me, that I would examine if these brave boatmen could 
read and write, and I took some pains to ascertain the 
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facts; and it proved that, of the five first boat’s crew, 
four could read and write, and, of the second crew, 
three could read and write. The facts could not be 
known of the third boat, the ship to which it belonged 
having early sailed to Plymouth, But it is proved, by 
the strong evidence of facts, that the pretext some- 
times urged by the adversaries of the education of the 
lower orders, that reading, &c., abates their energy, 
relaxes their laborious exertions, and damps their 
ardour, is wholly groundless. I was an eyewitness to 
the violence of the storm, and the hazard of the ven~ 
ture. The boatmen were most valiant, and merited 
prompt reward, They did not hesitate or stop for a 
previous bargain, or assured prize, but boldly dashed off 
to save the lives of the two seamen, which they effected 
at the imminent risk of their own. 

As another strong evidence that education does not 
diminish the energies of man, especially in his best 
qualities, the Forty-Second, or Highland Regiment, 
which so heroically withstood the French Invincibles in 
Egypt, had each man a Bible, on going out on the ex- 
pedition, as Iam credibly informed. 

The topic of education, even in its humble walk, 
is over of considerable import. It is a great engine in 
human life, and perhaps the only power, under divine 
rule, which can uphold this country, through the me- 
dium of morals, without which no valour nor weapons 
can save it; so that the “ school” is our “ shield.” 
When we enter its doors, and view the little tyros at 
their “ sand”-books, imagination may figure a citadel 
well garrisoned, which shall firmly stand a siege, repel 
an enemy, and preserve astate. What has overwholm- 
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ed other states in Europe—French superiority or their 
own moral infirmity? The stability of a country 
begins in the schdol. 

If from the first step we ascend the ladder, it leads 
to the universities, which, as great schools, might be 
made more conducive to morals; but this is a reach 
beyond my compass. Mere learning, as limited to 
languages, may be too partially preferred, honourable 
as it is, 

Oxford is now in a great heat, agitated by all the 
contending interests, and, in truth, in another form, 
our city of London is convulsed with politics. Poor Bri- 
tain with theological, and civil, and cabinet perplex- 
itios, ia a mine of combustibles. You are “ choosing 
the good part,” not “troubled sbout many Hie" 
but pursuing “the one thing needful.” . . 


Dr Bell to Sir Charles Oakeley, Bart. 


Sherburn House, Darham, 14th December 1809. 
Dear Sir,- 

It were not easy to express the gratification that I 
derive from your letter, which has followed me hither, 
having resigned Swanage to enable me to hold this 
hospital, 

Among my multitudinous correspondents on the 
subject of the Christian education of the poor, I have 
seldom seen the sentiments and opinions, which I have 
ever entertained in common with you, so happily, so 
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eagle 80 perfectly expressed. It cannot but be the 


to me, that these sentiments continue to 
be fl felt by an original founder, an early director, and 
late President of the Madras Asylum, where they were 
uniformly acted upon and followed up. If it had not 
been for such patronage as my endeavours experienced 
at Madras, you would not have to regret the cold recep- 
tion, and slow progress of the Madras experiment in 
this country; for that experiment would not have 
reached its maturity, (been fairly made,) when my 
state of health rendered my return to Europe indis- 
pensable. And I suspect it would have roquired a 
great length of time to have matured such an experi- 
ment, had the project been first entertained in an 
European establishment, and under confirmed. preju- 
dices, if the prototype had not been before the eyes of 
the copyist, and its success demonstrated beforehand, 
Though, at the Royal Military Asylum, my early efforts 
experienced every support and success, as they had 
before done at Lambeth, I was glad to escape with 
impunity from the Royal Naval Asylum, where I had 
been sent by one of the commissioners, and, as I was 
made to believe, with the authority of the board. If 
this happened to a man giving his own gratuitous ser- 
vices, and often those of the youths he employed and 
carried with him, what must have befallen the man 
who might be supposed actuated by interested con- 
siderations ? 

In India, the system had none but friends. In this 
country, with many great and good exceptions, it owes 
mare to enemies. While the enemies of the church 
and state act with consistency, with union, and with 
effect in the use of this engine, the friends of the church 
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and state have no fixed opinion, no steady purpose, no 
rallying point, no uniform principle of action ; and have 
chased from their banners many, who were desirous of 
enlisting under them, if they had but met with the 
least encouragement or countenance. 

I am proud, however, to say, that I have oftener 
than once flattered myself with the hope of your senti- 
menta being acted upon with legislative authority. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury and Mr Rose had pre- 
pared bills for this purpose; but that session drew to an 
end, and it was too late, and though the measure has 
not been revived yet, sooner or later, from one quarter 
or other, it must proceed. 

There cannot be a doubt that the Society for pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge have in their hands the 
means of doing immeasurable benefit to the church 
and state, and to tho best intorests of Christianity, if 
they were to revert to the first principles of their insti- 
tution, and to the letter of their foundation. But while 
thousands of children in this country are suffering, in 
every shape, for want of Christian education, are bred 
in open hoatility to the church and state, and are habitual 
posts to society—most of whom—nay, almost the whole 
~—might be gained and saved at a very inconsiderable 
expense—what sums are lavished on the conversion, 
or pretended conversion, of few adult Indians! I do 
not mean to disparage this attempt. But I speak to 
one who knows the real degree of its success, I speak 
of the difficulty and uncertainty of effecting it, in any 
other way than by early education, such as at the Asy- 
lum of Madras, and such as the late apostolic Bishop 
of London has commenced with West Indian negro 
children, And I have seen many proofs of the ready 
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and immediate success of such measures in this coun- 
try, as through the government, the legislature, or even 
through the Society for the promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, or even, perhaps, a new society pro re nata, 
which I have often wished to see established, but have 
always been diverted from the proposal, by considering 
the hands into which, after a while, such societies often 
fall; and yet, without something more effectual and 
general than is yet done, it requires no prophet to say 
that the mischief will not be easily remedied. When 
the enemy is in possession of the walls, we will fly to 
the citadel, 

When our excellent friend Dr Duffin—the most inti- 
mate friend of the patriarchal Schwartz, and of Gericke, 
and John—read the letters of my Indian pupils, he 
wrote to me, “ You have done more to spread Christi- 
anity in India than all the missionaries that ever went 
there, or, if things go on as they have done, ever will 
go there.” When I sent to the late Bishop of London 
a report of the first opening of a school by my young 
parishioner, whom he had sent to the west Indies, his 
lordship was pleased to write to me, “ He will be the 
greatest blessing that ever crossed the Atlantic. It is 
a big word to say; but he will do more good in the 
Western World, than Buonaparte is doing mischief in 
the European.” 

Nothing will ever so effectually counteract his doings 
in this country, as the early education of all our youth. 
England will show a new race of labouring poor and 
domestic servants, whenever appropriate means are 
taken for this purpose. How easy were it for one man, 
invested with authority, to raise up a new generation ; 
but if this cannot be done till all in power are agreed 
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on its utility and necessity, when will it be done? If 
the system had becn presented to his Majesty, when it 
might have been, at the ond of the last century, puro 
and undefiled as it flowed from the Madras school, and 
suitable measures had been then adopted, what a diffo- 
rent scone might we now witness in the sentiments and 
principles, habits and opinions of the youth of the na- 
tion? And what-might not yot be done, if it were sct 
about as it ought ? 

To your enquiries, I reply, that I have scarcely any 
thing to add to what is to be found in the “Elements 
of Tuition,” and the “Instructions for conducting a 
School on the Madras System.” I am now engaged 
in preparing “Hints for a Grammar School, on the 
Madras System.” 

As to the ago of initiating childron into their A BC, 
and instilling into the infant mind early principlos and 
habits at Madras, we did not think, or find, four years 
of age too young; but children are moro forward there. 
Here the same progress, without the same lonient and 
effectual discipline, can scarcely be expected at five. 
But beyond six or seven, the business of education 
ought not to be deferred. When there is room in the 
school, the expense of additional children is next to 
nothing, especially if the sand-board was used, and 
carried to the length to which I carried it at Madras. 
And this, indeed, is what I have chiefly to add to the 
instructions. For want of the skill of my traincd 
teachers at Madras, and of the perfect discipline of 
the Asylum, I have never seen the alphabet taught in 
any thing like so short a time as is really requisite for 
that purpose; and scarcely any where the scholar con- 
tinued at his sand-board till he can make his mono- 
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syllables, &c. If this were done, as it ought to be 
done, there would be no occasion for suspended tablets ; 
and all the difficulties, which so long arrest the progress 
of charity scholars, and often consume the most part of 
their time at school, might be overcome in a few 
weeks. 

As to the age of children being retained at school, 
where our discipline is at all established, you have 
such a perfect command of every mind, that a youth, 
by remaining with you, is always useful. If otherwise, 
get rid of him soon. The truth is, I would not limit 
ago, if I could help it; but if a limitation be thought 
necessary, I would say five, and not beyond twelve for 
girls, and fourteen for boys, except retained as teachers, 
or for future schoolmasters. 

I do not forget the generous and noble exertions of 
Lady Oakeley, which drew tears from Dr Anderson, in 
behalf of the Asylum ; nor the liberal present of books, 
which, at an early period, you sent to the school, nor 
the favour and kindness, which you ever showed, while 
president, both to it, and its superintendent. 

Mr Bouyer, prebendary of Durham, and father of 
tho Schools of Industry in this country, has instituted 
two schools at Durham, at his sole expense, one for 
boys, and another for girls, by which he means to show 
that, on the Madras system, two hours a day, for three 
years, will suffice for giving poor children appropriate 
education in reading, writing, arithmetic, and religious 
instruction; and enough is already seen to warrant the 
conclusion. He is now publishing 1500 copies of a 
set of books for Madras schools, of which the managers 
of such schools may have any part of the impression, at 
the bare expense of the printing. 
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I am under the double necessity of employing an 
amanuensis: for want of time, part of this letter is 
dictated at dinner, and to save my correspondents tho 
deciphering of my pothooks, which my friends depre- 
cate, 

T take up the pon to beg my best respects to Lady 
Oakeley, my best wishes to the family, and to assure 
you, &c. 


Dr Bell to Mra Cook. 


Sherburn House, January 9, 1810, 
Dear Madam, 


Ono of iny new duties, or rather my new duty, 
requires some different contrivances from those of the 
Madrasschool. My fifteen new pupils (in-brethren) aver- 
age seventy-six years of age each; and though it is not 
by pursuing exactly the same measures, yet I entertain 
good hope of being able to contribute, both to their 
temporal and spiritual comfort. For this purpose, 
among others, I have fixed myself here, before I have 
any accommodation or establishment at all, suited to 
the master of this hospital—a preferment which has 
heretofore fallen to the first dignitaries of the Church, 
and which was sought after, on the late vacancy, by 
the first in rank and station. 

If you knew with what satisfaction I listen to all 
you tell me of St Andrews, especially of aught that 
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regards the happiness of my hospitable and kind Mrs 
and Miss M‘Cornick, you would not make an apology 
for filling your sheet. I must always be interested in 
the city of my nativity, though I can scarcely hope to 
be able (even though entirely at liberty by my new 
office) to lay out £1000 for a house, and to join my 
townsmen, and fellow-Indians, on the Links of St An- 
drews. I ever am, &c. 


D. P. Watts, Esq., to Dr Bell. 


83, Portland Place, February 5, 1810, 
Dear Sir, 


I have the satisfaction to report to you, that I have 
recently received a letter from the resident minister at 
Weymouth, giving a good account of the little colony 
planted there, that the progress in learning is ap- 
proved, and that petitioners are applying. There were 
seventy-five boys and twenty-nine girls at the parish 
church last Sunday, in regular order, as belonging to 
the incipient Sunday school, which is training young 
minds for a day school, upon a large scale, into which, 
when established, this infant undertaking may merge, 
or remain isolated and separate, as circumstances pre- 
seribe, or as its utility requires. . . 

You mention your fifteen new and young Pupils, 


whose ages average seventy-six years, and your consi- 
derate solicitude for them. Much depends on their 
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early education—on the seed sown in seed-time, A 
very strong ground of argument for schools, may be 
drawn from old age—from the difference between a 
cultivated and untutored grey-head—between an en- 
lightered and a dark mind. To see an ancient fellow- 
creature, confined to his chair or cottage by impotency 
of limba, reading the Bible, and, “ by patience and 
comfort of that Holy Word,” verifying the concluding 
passage of tho Second Collect in Advent; or to see 
another fixed in his seat with a vacant look, and, with 
listless indifference or apathy, sonseless to all intellec- 
tual character—forms contrast, which must stamp 
conviction on the sceptic to schools, that the wisest of 
mortals was not wrong when he said—‘* Train up a 
child in the way he should go, and when he is old he 
will not depart from it.” It will be his very staf In 
speaking of this extensive parish of Marylebone, com- 
prising not less than 65,000 souls, it cannot but inte- 
rest the mind to think that the lay patron, the late 
Duke of Portland, and the minister, the late Rev. Dr 
Kay, both died within a short time; and although the 
spiritual interests of so comprehensive a cure requires 
vigilant solicitude, and could not be personally aided 
by the late aged and infirm minister, who resided at 
Lincoln, yet the present Duke has given the benefice 
to a clergyman seventy years old—(Rev. Dr Hislop.) 
‘These proceedings tend to weaken the stability of the 
Establishment, and to give advantage to sectarists, who 
are on the alert, “ in season and out of season ”—~who 
do what we sometimes omit, 

Your former protegé, Mr Hill, called on me the 
20th January. He is settled at Clapham, as a master 
of a considerable school for poor children on subscrip- 
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tion, and under the patronage of the Rev. Mr Venn 
of Clapham. He showed me a cheap way of mak- 
ing monosyllabic tablets, by cutting two conjunct let- 
ters out of hand-bills, lottery-bills, and such printed 
papers as are given away gratis, and pasting theth on a 
pasteboard: for example, recommendation makes 
ro-com-men-da-ti-on, &e. His former school in Ogle 
Street, which he transferred to another person, dimi- 
nishes in numbors, through the greater vigilance of a 
Methodist school in the vicinity, which thrives, is well 
managed, and evinces zoal and energy, while our 
orthodox systems aro comparatively supine and luke- 
warm, They beat us by the fair dint of diligence 
and carnostnosy, . 2. 


J.C. Curwen, Esq., to Dr Bell. 


Workington, February 17, 1610. 
My dear Sir, 

To show you we are not idle, nor the parents of 
children ungrateful or insensible of the benofits of 
education, I take the liberty of sending you my reply 
toa number of most delightful letters. I am on the 
point of establishing a second school, at a farm of 
mine, two miles from hence, where I hope to bo equally 
fortunate. Let me cordially and shortly thank you 
for the greatest source of pleasure I enjoy, every Sun- 
day, by my school visits here, and I frequently attend 
them to church, The change alrcady made is asto- 
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nishing. I have seldom loss than from 160 to 200 
boys, and 50 girls, who attend divine service, not 
one of whom previously ever thought of such a thing. 
Their progress has been very great, particularly in 
figures. I have several boys, under thirtocn, loarning 
navigation, Why should there bo a sailor in Britain, 
who is not able to navigate a ship to any part of the 
world? Uniting knowledge with nautical skill, will 
make our brave tars still more invincible, 


Dr Bell to J. C. Curwen, Esq. 


Bherbura House, Durham, 12th March 1610, 
My dear Sir, 

Nothing can be more grateful to me than tho com- 
munication with which you havo favoured me, of tho 
success of your plans for the cducation of tho children 
in your neighbourhood, and of your purpose to extend 
that benefit still further. Whenever measures are con- 
certed and followed up, as you have dono, they never 
fail of producing the events which you have happily 
experienced. . . . . Go onand prosper with your 
now school, and your ulterior designs. I have long 
thought as you do, that overy British sailor ought to be 
a navigator. The mass of knowledge is the national 
security and the national strength. 

In the French armies it is said that every soldior ix 
fitted to be a goncral, and, in our navy, ovory sailor to 
be an officer, and cvory officer to be an admiral, and why 
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not a master and navigator? Of our losses at sea you 
can tell, better than I can, how many are owing to sheer 
ignorance, one of which I experienced, and while re- 
ionstrating in regard to the course we held at sea, &c., 
was ehipwrecked. 

Most of our new schools are yet in the first stage of 
infancy, and it is proper that you should know what, 
in general, remains to be done to bring the English 
schools to a comparison with the Madras school at Eg- 
more, and to produce the effects recordod in its minute 
books and official documents, 

The school in Sunderland was left about nine months 
ago, through the entire neglect of the late mastor, in 
such disorder that, even after I had sent such a man as 
IT could find at Swanage to take charge of it, it was the 
general sentiment that the Sunderland boys were 
so ungovernable and refractory, that they could not be 
redneed to order by the Madras method; and if I had 
not been at hand, I believe the attempt would have been 
given up, or entirely failed. My first step in this 
emergency was to point out where the errors lay, and 
to carry with me the master and monitors of the Wear- 
inouth school to assist in bringing into some train the 
Sunderland boys. I left the Wearmouth teachers in 
the lower schoo}, while the master and I went to the 
upper, The first thing the Sunderland boys did was 
to give a good drubbing to the Wearmouth boys, and 
beat them off the field. Of course other measures 
were to be pursued, the consequence of which is, that 
the Sunderland school is, at this moment, as much 
superior to the Wearmouth, as the latter heretofore was 
to the former. In any class above the sand-board, the 
trustees and visitors are desired to lay their hands on 
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any, or every, boy or class, and to desire them to turn 
up to any page, &c., and read at any line or column 
there, and then, shutting the book, to spell the hard 
words; and this is done with a success approximating 
to the Madras school, to the no emall astonishment, as 
well as delight, of the auditors who enter into the spirit 
of the system, Still, however, the classes at the sand- 
board are inforior, and I can scarcely any where get 
the alphabet and monosyllables taught, as they ought 
to be; because tho masters cannot, for years, be brought 
to register the progress of each class and individual, as 
directed, and see the novice perfectly instructed in his 
daily and hourly lessons. Moro time is often spent at 
the sand-board, with the letters and monosyllables, 
(and, after all, it is quitted far sooner than it ought to 
be quitted, if we look to the progress of the scholar,) 
than is required to make a good reader, with much 
greater ease and satisfaction, both to the child, and if 
he could be brought to do it, the master. 

To ascertain the ability and attention of a master it 
is an infallible rule:—Lay your hand on any scholar, 
from the first letters of his A B C, to the branches of 
arithmetic, or whatever else is taught, and if there be 
one, who is not master of all he has been taught, it is 
not a school conducted as at Madras. There is loss 
of time, as well as of dissatisfaction to the scholar, who is 
never so much pleased, as when he says his lesson with 
accuracy and precision. I need not tell you how easy, 
as well as pleasant, a matter this is. It is not you: it 
is God and nature who do it for you. Every boy is 
suffered, like water in an open vessel, to find his own 
level; and no one page is passed over, or aught else, 
till it be well mastered. 
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I shall havo great pleasure in waiting on you in town, 
hearing more of your proceedings, and tendering you 
my best acknowledgments for your great services in 
the cause of moral and religious education, and, if I 
dare presume, to offer my mite of praise to your agri- 
cultural pursuits and improvements, &e. 

I wish you to write, using my name if you see proper, 
to William Davis, Esq., 81, Lambert Street, Goodman’s 
Fields, Whitechapcl, and to offer to mcct him any 
Thursday at two o’clock (or other day, if more conve- 
nient) at Gower’s Walk school, and sec what one man 
can do, in uniting industry and letters. He will send 
you his last roport, if you wish it. I am, &. 


The Bishop of St David's to Dr Bell. 


Abergelly, 30th June 1810. 
Doar Sir, 

I have received by yesterday's post, from Mr Mar- 
riot, an extract from your letter to him. My wish isto 
bring about a meeting and conferenco between you and 
the trustees of Mrs Bovan’s charity schools, who have 
CI think I mentioned to yon) £18,000 to employ in 
promoting the education of the Welsh poor. I shall 
distribute largely through my diocess, this summer, 
copies of a report of Mr Davis's school, in the hope 
that it will produce a good impression on the commu- 
nity, and Jead to some extensive and uniform moasuro 
for the regulation of the schools. My visitation will 
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give me a good opportunity of talking with the trus- 
toes; and I shall endeavour to bring them to some 
arrangement, of which I will inform you, and should be 
most happy, if it could be made convenient to make 
your tour to Wales before tho year be too far advanced. 
But the whole depends on the good disposition of the 
trustees, and your convenience. 

If the proposed conference should take place, as I 
wish, I should be happy to have you my guest here, for 
as long a time as you could make it convenient to stay. 


Dr Belt to the Bishop of St David's, 


Sherburn House, Gth July 1810, 
My Lord, 

Ihave the honour of your lordship’s Icttor, and 
the most anxious solicitude to comply with your lord- 
ship’s wishes. Such a field for the religious education 
of the lower orders, as your lordship’s diocess presents, 
with such an endowment as Mrs Bevan’s for charity 
schools, appear to me most desirable and interesting. 
With these sentiments I cannot, however, promise that 
immediate duties, and prior engagements, may not anti- 
cipate the time which may be appointed for attending 
your lordship, and meeting the trustees of the charity. 
But it is no slight cause, or ordinary engagement, which 
will prevent me from obeying your summons, 

I take the liberty of sending 2 copy of a letter from 
the rector of Whitcchapel and trustees of the parochial 
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schools, as illustrative of the reports of Mr Davis’s 
school, and of the objects of your lordship’s pursuit. 

I wish to send from hence to your lordship one hun- 
dred copies of my late instructions, if I knew how to 
convey them, or whether it were better to reserve them 
for my own bringing, if the proposed meeting take 
place. 


The Rev. Thomas Fleming, Sec: etary, to Generat Dirom. 
Buccleuch Place, 2d Oct, 1810, 


The Edinburgh Lancasterian School Society, in- 
stituted for the purpose of facilitating the education of 
the poor, havo resolved that you should be requested 
to do them the honour of filling the office of an oxtra- 
ordinary director of the society. This resolution I am 
appointed to intimate in their name, and, at the same 
time, to express their earnest wish that the request 
which is thas made may bo favourably received. 


Sir, 


General Dirom to the Rev. Thomas Fleming. 


si Charlotte Square, 4th Oct. 1810. 
sa) 

I beg you will take the first opportunity to men- 
tion to tho Edinburgh Lancasterian School Society, 
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that I am very sensible of the honour they do mo, in 
desiring, by your favour of the 2d instant, that I should 
fill the office of an extraordinary director of the society ; 
and I am also much indebted to you for the earnest 
manner, in which you have the goodness to urge me to 
accept of that appointment. 

Be pleased to assure the society, that I should be 
happy in giving any assistance in my power, in promo- 
ting their laudable endeavours for facilitating the edu- 
cation of the poor, but I foel a difficulty in joining the 
society, under its present name, as that excellent plan 
of tuition, however it may have been promoted by the 
zeal and talents of Mr Lancaster, owes its origin en- 
tirely to my learned and worthy friend the Reverend 
Dr Andrew Bell, whose able and successful exertions I 
had occasion to witness, about twenty years ago, when 
he introduced that mode of discipline-into the Male 
Asylum, at Madras, in the East Indies, 

The merits of Dr Bell have, for several years, been 
fully acknowledged in England and Ireland, where he 
has been solicited to take charge of considerable esta- 
blishments on that plan, which are now flourishing 
under his indefatigable and disinterested superinten- 
dence. An account of some of these seminaries will be 
found in a Inte publication by Sir Thomas Bernard, 
that learned and liberal patron of the poor, who, whilst 
he does ample justice to the acknowledged claims of 
Mr Lancaster, recognizes Dr Bell as the original founder 
of this admirable system, and the ablest teacher in that 
line, 

These circumstances have probably not been hitherto 
brought under the consideration of your society, other- 
wise they would have been desirous to make an inves- 
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tigation into the rise and progress of a plan, which they 
are justly so anxious to promote; and, should they find 
that it owes its origin, and best support, to our worthy 
countryman, Dr Bell, they will, doubtless, be disposed 
to do him due honour in the designation of their 
society. I have the honour, &. 


D. P. Watts, Esq., to Dr Bell. 


33, Portland Place, $1st January 1811, 
Dear Sir, 


I accidentally met with a fragment, of a sermon 
preached before the University of Oxford on Act Sun- 
day, July 8, 1783, on Deut. xxxii. v. 46, 47, in which 
is this extract :— 

“They who object against education, aa instilling 
prejudices, should consider that virtue, honour, decency, 
are prejudices just of the same sort. But, in truth, 
God himself, not man, hath planted these preposses~ 
sions in the heart, and all that education does is to 
favour their growth. The enemies of religion will, of 
course, be enemies to those who teach it. The adver- 
saries of our constitution will look ill on schools designed 
for its support. More private motives will excite inju- 
Tious treatment of them from some persons, and even 
those of better meaning may be engaged, by misinfor-~ 
mation, to pass harsh judgments, and say unfriendly 
things; but reasonable men will always distinguish by 
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what person, on what grounds, with what temper and 
views, disadvantageous reports are raised.” . 

In my random reading, the Edinburgh Review ‘has 
come in for its share, and I meet with a review in it of 
some publication, on the education of the poor, avow- 
edly and partially to extol Mr Lancastor, and to give 
him priority as an inventor, assuredly not to compli- 
ment Dr Bell; but the spirit, the motive, and the 
object of tho reviewer arc casily secon, He cannot bo 
content with detecting a “ blunder,” but he must call 
it a “ clerical blunder.” From this specimen, tho wholo 
may be judged. But with swch bias, thero is yet some- 
thing commendable in the defonce of the education of 
the poor, against the misanthropy of Mandeville ; and 
from page 58 to 66, before the scrutiny into the origi- 
nality of Dr Bell or Mr Lancaster bogins, the obsorva- 
tions on Mandeville, and othcr anti-educationiste, aro 
ingenious. 

With respect to the question of originality, I happen 
to have the written testimony of Samuel Nicholls, mas- 
ter of the school of St Botolph, Aldgate, (the first 
Protestant parish school,) that he recoived your tract 
on the 12th of March 1798, and only waited the consent 
of the committee, which assembled on the 2d of April 
1798, when he instantly commenced teaching in sand, 
classing, and othor methods pointed out in your tract, 
and which have been continued, and are now in prac- 
tice, under the same master. I apprehend this pre- 
cedes all in England. 

At Weymouth, I read in one of the newspapers, of 
the death of a schoolmaster in Swabia, who had superin- 
tended a seminary fifty-one years with severity. It had 
been inferred, from recorded observations, that he had 
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given 911,500 canings, 124,000 floggings, 209,000 
custodies, 186,000 tips with the ruler, 10,200 boxes on 
the ears, 22,700 tasks by hoart, 700 stands on peas, 
600 kneels on a sharp edge, 500 fool’s caps, 1700 
holds of rods; and this report closed with this quota- 
tion from Martial :— 


“* Feral tristes, sceptra pedagogorum, cessent.” 


Sir James Miller Ridley to Dr Bell. 


Edinburgh, March 11, 1813. 

My dear Sir, 

look forward with much pleasuro to a time, when 
I shall be enabled to engraft a little woollen manufac- 
tory on my school for instruction, at least to the length 
of spinning the wool into yarn, and exporting it in that 
loss bulky shape than in the raw materials, Knitting 
stockings and spinning hemp will also be excellent 
employments for the girls: as an indulgence for good. 
behaviour I might, perhaps, employ the boys in assist~ 
ing in the cultivation of waste ground, or in any other 
way which shall give them such habits as will form 
them into useful and industrious members of society 
hereafter. Highlanders have no idea of the value of 
time, and are sadly rooted to old prejudices. Every 
man is his own tailor, shoemaker, carpenter, mason, 
&c. &c. My ambition, I confess, is to teach them, in 
the first place, the value of time, and to give them 
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habits of industry; to remove their prejudicos, and to 
divide the labour. They are honest, attached, and 
grateful for any the smallest services, Tho men under 
the age of thirty, for the most part, can speak English 
and read. They marry early, of course have largo 
families, and, I think, are very religiously inclined ; so 
that if, with such good materials, I do not raise an 
edifice combining the utile et dulce, but of which the 
utile shall preponderate, it must be my own fault. 
I remain your obliged friond and servant, 


Dr Bell to Robert Southey, Esq. 


. Leytonstoné, 2d May 1811. 
Dear Sir, 


Hearing that you are expected soon in London, 
in the neighbourhood of which I have been for tho last 
month, and where I mean to remain for at least a fort- 
night more, I take the liberty of requesting to know, 
whether you have fixed on any precise time for being 
there, or when you purpose to set out for London. 

I wish much for the pleasure of meeting you, and 
having some communication on a subject of general 
interest, in which, as in all else that is fitted to benefit 
and improve the rising generation, you do more than 
feel. 

I will thank you to favour me with any notice you 
can give me of your purpose. So solicitous am I of 
seeing you, that if I be (which I seldom am) my own 
master, My movements may, in some measure, depend 
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on yours. At any rate, the earliest answer you can 
conveniently give me will be thankfully acknowledged. 

Tam, dear sir, with great respect and esteem, your 
most obedient. 


R. Southey, Esq., to Dr Bell. 


Keswick, May 4, 1811. 
Dear Sir, 

1 am this evoning honoured with your letter. I 
shall be in London the first week in June, and continue 
there and at Streatham from four to five weeks, Press- 
ing employment, which seems to lengthen under my 
hands, and which cannot be deferred, detains me thus 
late in the spring; otherwise it was my intention to 
have been at this time in the south. It will grieve me, 
if this unavoidable delay should deprive me of the plea- 
sure of seeing you. If, however, that should unfortu- 
nately be the case, any communications with which 
you may favour me by letter, shall be received with the 
attention which every thing coming from Dr Bell must 
deserve. Few circumstances could be so gratifying to 
me, as to be made in any way instrumental in further- 
ing your moat important plans for the improvement of 
society. 

‘The late events in Portugal have given me more joy 
than I can express, from the peculiar interest I take in 
every thing relating to that country, and the affection, 
as it may be called, which I have acquired for the 
Portuguese people, from my long and intimate ac- 
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quaintance with their history. I hope and trust that 
this successful campaign has firmly established the pre- 
sent ministry, and delivered us from all danger of seeing 
the Greys, and the Grenvilles, and the Whitbreads in 
power; from that crew, good Lord deliver us! And 
then, with his blessing, we shall deliver ourselves and 
the world also from this barbarian, who is labouring to 
extinguish the light of liberty and of knowledge. 
Believe me, my dear sir, yours with the highest 
respect. 


Dr Bell to Robert Southey, Eq. 


Leytonstone; 17th May 1811. 
Dear Sir, 

Your obliging communication has determined me 
to wait and watch, if I can, and as far as I can, your 
movements, or rather to endeavour to shape my own 
movements, so that I may fall in with you as soon as 
may be. May I then request to know, whether the 
day of your arrival in town is fixed, or can be nearly 
fixed, or be yet contingent; how long you expect to 
remain in and about town; and whether you return 
thence to Keswick, to make some stay there? 

I trust you will forgive my particularities, when I 
tell you, that there is a field in my view, almost uncul- 
tivated, and the due cultivation of which is of the most 
general interest and importance, entirely worthy of the 
time and talenta of a man of letters, of philanthropy, of 
high honour, of sound principles, of zeal in the cause of 
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his country and of mankind, and of ability equal to the 
mighty task of pre-occupancy. I can apologise to you, 
as the late apostolical Bishop of London did to Dr 
Andrewes, when he offered him St James’s church— 
« Tf I had known another equally possessed of the cha- 
racter and genius suited to the work,” (of which I can 
see the bearings, and foresee many of the consequences, ) 
“ I would not have mentioned it to you.” 

Tf you have leisure and inclination—inclination J am 
sure you have, if you see the subject as I see it—new 
and lasting honours, I predict, await the name. Lei- 
sure, if you are not engaged in some work of imme- 
diate and pressing necessity, I think you will contrive 
to have. .A week (or two) might suffice, in the first 
instance, where, I believe, most of the materials could 
be found ready for your hands. But this is only the 
pioneers, A task, mighty in its importance, compre- 
hensive in its object, as embracing the state of educa- 
tion in ancient and modern times, and its influence on 
society and manners, and government and religion, 
would form a pretty large volume for tho literary world, 
or rather reading world. A review of such a work, 
composed by such an author as I think would do such 
justice to the subject, would form a future article in a 
review, which might interest and instruct those, who 
do not read beyond reviews, and do not choose to think, 
or cannot think, for themselves. 

On getting our friend’s address, I called at South- 
ampton Buildings, and left my card, and purpose to call 
when I can get to Brumpton. 

I wait your reply, and beg to be excused for all the 
freedom I use, and to be believed to be, my dear air, 
with true esteem, your most faithful. 
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Tf there be a chance of your being still a month 
longer at Koswick before you get to town, be so good 
as say so, If coming to town on June Ist, or the first 
week in June, be so good as say where you are to bo 
found on your first arrival, 


Dr Bell to the Rev. Dr Gray. 


Leytonstone, 11th June 1811. 
My dear Sir, 


We aro now doing much, and advancing little. 
At the east end of the town much good has been done, 
and is doing. At the west end, the Marylebone 
school at last begins to rear its walls on high, 

I preached at Quebec chapel, for the School of In- 
dustry, on Sunday last, The collection was unusually 
great—upwards of £70. The Bishop of Salisbury, 
with whom I spent the day, was of the congregation, 
and gives me a good account of their proceedings at 
Salisbury. I have been pressed by more than one of 
the bench to be presented. But I do not choose to run 
a Tace with any one, in courting as a favour, what I 
shall never accept but as aright. I beg, &. 
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Dr Bell to Robert Southey, Esq. 


Sherburn Honse, Durham, 27th August 1811. 
My dear Sir, 

I cannot deny myself the satisfaction of informing 
you, that there are several schemes on the tapis for 
spreading religious instruction through the church. In 
none of them do I take 2 lead, or even a part, so as to 
commit mysclf. One of them, by Mr Bouyer, I send 
confidentially to you, It has been in the hands of the 
prime minister, for the purpose of obtaining his autho- 
Tity for its circulation, under a Government cover. He 
has corrected it most properly, (by altering what allud- 
ed to the sanction of the Prince Regent and his royal 
brothers to the Lancasterian schools,) with a view of 
putting it into the hands of the prince, and of informing 
him on a subject, where he thinks he had acted inad~ 
vertently. That, in the end, justice will be done, and 
the truth prevail, I entertain little doubt. 

The Bishop of Exeter, Sir Thomas Acland, &c., are 
acting with great spirit in Devonshire. They have 
begun with circulating among the clergy the instruc- 
tions for conducting Madras schools. They are to 
establish a central school in Exeter, to train masters, 
and to assist throughout the country, in the formation 
of schools. I am strongly importuned to go thither, 
which it is very possible I may do, and very soon; but, 
first, I would fain hear from you. If you will return a 
single line, by return of post, it will be a guide to me. 
T beg my bost respects to Mrs Southey, and am, my 
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dear sir, with sincere regard and esteem, your most 
faithful servant. 


The enclosed is the copy printed, as corrected by Mr 
Percival. 

Every where they represent me as a competitor with 
Mr Lancaster in forming schools in this country! This 
were a most unequal contest. My appropriate task is 
seen in my original essay; and my claim is, of giving 
birth to every school, by whomsoever formed, which is 
conducted through the medium of the scholars, And 
my ambition is, to see the system applied in the man- 
ner which I think most conducive to the welfare of the 
people, the state, and the church. 


R. Southey, Esq. to Dr Bell. 


Keswick, Sept, 5, 1812 
My dear Sir, 

On my return home, after an absence which has 
greatly, byt unavoidably, exceeded its proposed length, 
I find your welcome letter with its enclosure. One 
from Murray has also reached me, which is to the same 
purport. I have not yet got through the bustle of 
unpacking and arranging my books and papers. To- 
morrow, however, I gird up my loins for the contest, 
The Quarterly waits for me, and I promise you ample 
yengeanes upon your Edinburgh enemy and calumni- 
ator .... whether Scot or English borderer, makes no 
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difference. I shall convict him of falsehood, and deal 
with him accordingly. 

Should you go into the west, there is a school at 
Enmore, about eight miles from Bridgewater, and as 
many from Taunton, which it would gratify you to 
see. It was established by the clergyman, Mr John 
Poole, under the Earl of Egmont patronage, and is 
under his immediate superintendence, I was affected, 
as well as delighted, to see how excellently the children 
profited by your invaluable discovery. Go on, my dear 
sir! These are the true reforms, for which they who 
understand their duty towards God and man must be 
strenuous, When I think of you and of Clarkson, it 
gives me a feeling of pride, beyond any other circum- 
stance of my life, to think that I have the honour of 
numbering among my friends, the two greatest benefac- 
tors of the human race who have appeared since Mar- 
tin Luther. Yours most truly, &c. 


Dr Bell to the Bishop of Ely. 


Sherburn House, September 7, 1911. 
My Lord, 

I beg leave to offer my sincere gratulatiéns on 
the success of your lordship’s measures at Wisbeach, 
and on your purpose of following up these measures in 
your diocess. 

Your lordship’s application, however, adds to tho 
distress I have long felt on the inability, on my part, 
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of finding masters for the schools which are established 
in various quarters. My former parishioners yiclded 
a fall crop. My present brethren are not equally 
tractable and available. But even in my former sta- 
tion, I was not unaware of the embarrassments and 
obstacles, which must arise in regard to the diffusion 
of religious education, in the principles of the Church. 
This point I laboured more earnestly and anxiously, 
but with less success, than any other. I have acci- 
dentally laid my hands on a rough draft of a paper on 
this subject, written in 1808, and presented to some 
of those, whose station and influence wore most likely 
to give weight and effect to the proposition. With the 
exception of the Barrington School, at Bishop-Aucland, 
nothing to the purpose has been done; and the boys 
on that foundation cannot be grown into men fast 
enough to bear any proportion to the continual de- 
tuand: and if some means are not taken of establish~ 
ing, under respectable auspices and high authority, a 
society for the purpose of furnishing and instructing 
masters for the multiplied demands, it is easy to soe 
what the consequence must be. For my sentiments 
on this head, I refor to the paper mentioned above, of 
which I have taken the liberty of putting an extract 
into your lordship’s hands. A central school in the 
metropolis, where the Madras system of education 
may appear in all its simplicity, under a society, who 
may find out, and instruct, masters in that school, is 
what is most requisite in the present emergency. 

I trust I need not add how great my satisfaction 
will be, if I can any how be assisting to your endea~ 
vours. I have long been under the necessity of recom- 
mending an advertisement for masters, to those who 
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have applied to me; and Sir Thomas Ackland has 
adopted this recommendation. I shall not fail, how- 
ever, to make every enquiry; and if I can discover 
any person that I think would suit your purpose, you 
may depend upon being informed of him, But on this 
I can saree place any reliance, having long exhausted 
all my stores, and having no peculiar means but those 
which the bishop and the bishop’s school afford. . ... 


Robert Southey, Eeq., to Dr Belt. 


Keswick, October 6, 1811. 
My dear Sir, 

This evening I have sent off the conclusion of a 
Tong, and, I trust, conclusive article to the Quartorly. 
Had there been time, it should have passed under your 
eye; but it has occupied me much longer than 1 ex- 
pected, because I have been very solicitous to strike as 
hard a blow as possible: it is so hard, that you will 
see your desire upon your enemies, 

T have managed better about the passage, which has 
‘been the occasion of so much false accusation, than the 
British reviewer did; for I have admitted its inconsis- 
tency, shown in what manner your very zeal for the 
furtherance of your great object betrayed you into it, 
and then made a thundering charge of malice and 
calumny, against those who argue, from this single pas- 
sage, in direct contradiction to the whole tenor of the 
book. 
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Your book is gone to Cadiz. The government are 
meditating upon plans for national education, and J 
have sent it over, as the best and surest guide, 

Believe me, my dear sir, with sincere respect, 


Dr Bell to J. Murray, Esq. 


Keswick, November 6, 1811. 
Dear Sir, 

You must retain for me all the thirty-eight copies 
of the first edition, the original oxperiment of 1797, or 
a3 many as you have left, I want to bind them, and 
send them to public and private libraries, throughout 
the kingdom. If indeed for any particular purpose, a 
copy should be wanted by a friend or foc, I would lend 
or give (not sell) it, so that at least twenty-four copies 
be retained for my disposal. Nothing but these origi- 
nal copies—no stereotype, no fac-simile, will serve my 


It is a common mistake that great improvements are 
made, or.are making, The improvement (alone worth 
mentioning) was in the discovery. The rest is buck~ 
ram and prunella—explaining its application. . . . . 
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Mrs Williams to Dr Bell. 


Priory Cottage, Old Windsor, 
17th November 1811. 
Sir, 

Since you visited Cheltenham, and were so good 
as to write to me, I have had the happiness of establish- 
ing a charity school upon the same plan, though on an 
infinitely more confined scale, for her Royal Highness 
the Princess Elizabeth, at Old Windsor, which is going 
on, thank God, as well, and promises to be truly useful, 
if one may presume to form an opinion on so recent an 
establishment, as it was founded by her royal highness 
on the day of the jubilee. I am now called upon to 
employ a legacy of £35 a-year, with a house of two 
rooms and a garden, in the support of a boys’ school, 
or boys’ and girls’ school, in the same parish; but as 
the princess’s school takes in a sufficient number of 
girls, and the habits and morals of the bigger boys 
are go excessively bad as to call for reformation, I have 
been turning it in my mind to employ the legacy in a 
boys’ school—the number twenty. The Church of 
England, of course, will be the basis of its religious 
principles; reading, writing, and arithmetic, according 
to the Madras system; but I am totally inadequate to 
form an idea of what, on that plan, the expenses would 
be for the instraction of twenty boys, independent of 
the master’s salary, which is £20 a-year, house, and 
garden. If you would have the goodness to give me a 
little information, you would do me a very great favour. 
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As I am particularly anxious to have your mode of 
instruction introduced into this neighbourhood, I should 
hope that perhaps a man, or a man and his wife, cap- 
able of the situation, might be known to you, or that 
you might hear of such by the time the school is form. 
ed, and might assist by recommending them. You 
will, I trust, forgive me, if I trespass so much on your 
time, as to give you a general outline of the plan. 

I have generally obscrved, that in villages, whore 
schools are open from nine in the morning till six in 
tho evening, that they are of little use, as none hardly 
attond but infants of four or five years old; whilo the 
ploughboy, and other boys employed in field-work, go 
on in utter ignorance; and when their labour is done, 
those hours that ought to be dedicated to improvement 
are spent in swearing and profaneness, on the village 
green, in this place particularly. For this reason, I 
should wish the hours of attendance, at what would bo 
called the free school, to be, in the summer, from six in 
the evening till eight, or half-past eight; in the winter, 
from four till five or six. Five of the senior boys to 
have a small portion of land allotted to them for agri- 
cultural pursuits; a premium will be given them for 
the best and earliest crop produced, and the crop given 
the parents. Tho junior boys, who have been two years 
in the charity, to be taught shoemaking. Something 
of industry is required by the letter of the will, A 
manufactory, in a village, scldom answers. Besides, I 
confess that twenty years’ close observation and expe- 
rience, among the poor and the middling classes, have 
convinced me of what is now thought tlliberality, that 
it is not necessary for the comfort and happiness of 
society at large, that every individual should have the 
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same sort of education; that wherever a true genius is 
found, it will make its way to eminence, seek very 
Kitile assistance, and that villages, country towns, manu- 
facturing towns or cities, will require different modes 
of education, and employment for their poor, which 
ought to be observed, as, without it, confusion will be 
the result, as there will be too many of one class, and 
too few of another, to fill the different occupations in 
life. Therefore, the four first rules of arithmetic only 
will, in general, be taught at the Old Windsor School; 
and different days assigned to writing, reading, &c. 
There is a Sunday school and a day school; but those 
this institution is not to interfere with, as that would 
create opposition, 

You will excuse, I trust, this long detail, and have 
the goodness, perhaps, to favour me with an early 
answer, as my stay is now only till the 28th or 29th, 
After that I shall be at Williamstrip Park, Fairford, 
Gloucestershire. 

Allow me again to apologise for this intrusion, and 
believe me, &c. 


D. P. Watts to G. W. Marriot, Esq. 


88, Portland Place, November 28, 1811. 
Dear Sir, 


No lodgings, &c., yet hired—all to be done. 
On my asking Dr Bell what rent he would be 
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inclined to pay, his answer is—“ Don’t ask me—give 
what you please.” 

On my saying—“ Doctor, I would have you fix a 
maximum and minimum—say, from £100 to £120, or 
£120 to £150, or, if you please, £8 to £100,” his 
reply is—“ I leave tt to you.” 

Here is a trait of character, as you well observed in 
your letter. 


General Floyd to Dr Belt, 


Cork, 24th November 1811. 
My dear Dr Bell, 

T have not, for this many a day, been so agreeably 
surprised, as with seeing your well-known handwriting 
from Keswick, 8th November, and the contents of your 
letter gave me great satisfaction. 

I knew nothing of the Mastership of Sherburn hos- 
pital, which had been presented to you; but truly rejoice 
that it was so, in the hope of its being, not only an hon- 
ourable testimony of merit, but that it is also both agree- 
able and convenient. 

Your return to a connexion with the army is of great 
consequence to that large body, and very satisfactory to 
me; for I have the same zeal for the military, and for 
military matters, that I have always had, notwithstand- 
ing my seniority in his majesty’s service is about to lay 
me on the shelf, for the rest of my life. You are to 
understand by this, that the next promotion of lieu. 
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tenant-general to be general, will remove me from the 
staff, and leave me to moulder at my leisure. I do not 
like the thoughts of losing my occupation, in which I 
have been diligently employed upwards of fifty-one 
years. 

T look upon it you will find it necessary to assemble 
all the schoolmaster sergeants, for the necessary in- 
struction, in the mode of education you propose to 
employ; the foundation of which, I také for granted, 
will be the same simple, excellent, and economical plan 
you established at Madras, and which cannot be too 
much admired and followed; and which, notwithstand- 
ing your jokes about my own plans in field education, 
is purely and originally yours. If, with the rudiments 
of learning, you could lay a foundation of morals in the 
army, you would, indeed, to use the French phrase, 
© Deserve well of the country.” 

T perceive your object would be to instruct young 
soldiers, and older soldiers’ children, in reading, writing, 
arithmetic, and drawing lines in forms of returns. Per- 
haps a small collection of national war-songs might be 
recited, copied, learned by heart, and give 2 little dash 
of enthusiasm, without which nobody becomes great in 
his line. Upon recollection, I find that sergeants and 
corporals, as well as young soldiers, did, in the 19th 
dragoons, learn enough of the rudiments to make out 
returns very fairly; but it is very hardy in me to 
attempt to tell you what may be done, My old friend 
and patron, thd late General Elliot, never would allow 
that any thing was impossible; and you have shown 
that very extraordinary things may be performed, by a 
judicious plan of education. 

Tam very glad to hear there is a National Society 
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formed for the Education of the Poor, under the patro- 
nage of the Prince Regent, and headed by the most 
respectable prelates. Would it were possible to form 
a plan for proventing schisms im the church! I think 
the members of the Anglican Church are falling off 
fast, and that the body of the people is breaking into 
innumerable sects, I never shall forget the answor of 
one of our primates to a body of clergy, who brought 
him an address, complaining of the incroase of sectarian 
and itinerant preachers, asking his advice what they 
should do. “ Gentlemen,” said the revered man, 
“ outpreach them—outlivo them!” There is, in fact, 
no other way, The moment the hand of power inter- 
feres in matters of opinion and speculation, opposition 
and fury succeed. . . . 


Dr Bell to Robert Southey, Esq. 


98, Portland Place, 24th November 1811, 
My dear Friend, 

On Sunday last I dined with your friends at 
Streatham—all well—and such as your friends should 
be. I have not yet been able to see Mr Coleridge, nor 
to attend his lectures, for which I have a ticket for my- 
self and a lady. It is delightful to me to be able to tell 
you that all goes on to admiration. I found the mili- 
tary, in the expressive language of their orator, “ more 
impatient for me than I was for them.” To-morrow 

VoL, I. 258 
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we have a grand meeting at dinner, at the adjutant~ 
general’s, when all will be arranged. 

The civil service does not, from the very nature of 
the thing, proceed with equal velocity; and some of 
our noblest and best friends are exceedingly impatient, 
and even distrustful, But, for my own part, having 
had a peep behind the curtain, and having been clo- 
seted with his grace the archbishop two hours, on 
Tuesday, I really do not conceive there has been any 
unnecessary delay. True, you, and even I, could have 
pointed out how the delicacies and etiquette of the 
president and vice-presidents might have been main- 
tained towards the supreme powers; and the committee, 
mostly composed of our best and most earnest friends, 
have been put into activity, in regard to the primary 
and immediate wants, both as to masters and schools, 
&c. But though this be the way that humble people 
(like you and me) go to work, yet great mon and 
courtiers must be intrenched in forms and ceremonies. 
The Prince Regent must again be applied to for his 
subscription ; and till it is granted, (£200 or guineas,) 
they cannot go to the Duke of York, and not, till his 
answer, to the rest of the royal brothers. All this is 
now done, and a favourable answer, as far aa answer 
has yet been given, is received. The rest is waited 
for. And having confined the vice-presidents of the 
nobility to so few in number, there is a serious delicacy 
and diffieulty about the last. 

Tt is thought advisable to have all these delicate 
matters arranged, and not to meet, or to publish, till 
the royal names and noble (presidencies) bo full, 
and all may appear in due form, and in their proper 
places. 
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I desired Murray to obtain for mo Fox, and to send 
it to you. He made a mistake; but it is enough, it is 
gone, and I have rectified his mistake. 

I read just—* It matters not whence it came, and 
such frivolities,” &c. What! matters it not which of 
the minds conceived it, and which falsified and adul- 
terated it? What! matters it not to know tho train 
of thoughts, and the course of procecding, which led to 
it? and which may guide to future discoveries and 
improvements ? 

The two universities have subseribod £500 cach. 
Tho amount (and it is only begun) is £8000, and 
£800 per annum. 

I am impationt to hear of you, the ladies, tho twins, 
and Herbert, of whom, as well as tho rest, I had so 
much to say, as well as to hear, on Sunday. 

The Review has dono its work. Murray says ho 
will publish 6000 or 7000 copies of the new work. 
He is in raptures with Gower’s Walk School, which 
he and his friends saw for the first time lately; and 
declares that you can have no conception how com- 
plete and porfect it is. I tell him your powers of 
concoption are not like his and mine, or thoso of other 
people. 

Ever most affectionately your friend, 
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Rt. Southey, Esq. to Dr Bell. 


Keswick, November 29, 1811. 
My dear Sir, 


Idle forms and endless procrastinations seem to 
be the curse of our nation in all its concerns, from the 
most momentous war down to the pettiest lawsuit. 
However, these great people have set their hands and 
ideas to the work, and that is of great importance. 
Under their countenance, there will be no lack of those 
who will set their ahoulders to it. Murray sent me a 
large packet soon after your departure. Among other 
things, it contained the choicest specimen of Dragon 
spawn, which has yet come in my way— The British 
System.” Here I found the knight of the rod, and 
some choice new invented punishments, more Lan- 
castriano, which will not a little enrich the list of that 
worthy’s inventions. Murray has not sent me the 
Bishop of London’s letter, nor Mra Trimmer’s book, 
which I much wish to see, having a vehement sus- 
picion that some parts of it have been misrepresented, 


My main care is to make every thing as clear as 
possible: it is but to arrange the facts in their right 
order, and place i 
the conclusion necessarily follows. . . 

There is a letter of Gilbert Wakeficld’s i in 1 the last 
Monthly Magazine, (published, as it appears, for the 
first time,) in which he recommends the same philo- 
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sophical plan for a dictionary as that which you havo 
conceived. 


S. T. Coleridge, Exg., to Dr Bell. 


Mr Pople's, 67, Chancery Lane, Ilolborn, 
‘80th November 1811. 


My dear Sir, 


The room I lecture in is very comfortablo, and of 
& grave academic appearance; the company highly 
respectable, though (unluckily) rather scanty ; but the 
entrance, which is undor a short passage from Fotter 
Lane, some thirty doors or more from Floet Street, is 
disagreeable even to foot-comers, and far more so to 
carriages, from the narrowness and bondings of tho 
lane. This, and in truth the very name of Fetter 
Lane, renowned exclusively for pork and sausages, 
have told against me; and I pay an exorbitant price 
in proportion to the receipts. I should doubtless feel 
myself honoured by your attendance on some one 
night; but such is your distance, and such is tho 
weather, that I scarce dare wish it, much less ask or 
expect it. 

I wrote a long letter to you concerning the sophis- 
tications of your system at present in vogue, the inevi- 
table consequences on the whole mass of moral feelings, 
even of the dissenters themselves, and the courage, as 
well as fortitude, required for the effort to do one’s 
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duty. But I asked myself why I should give you pain, 
and destroyed it, Yet come what will come, the sub- 
ject shall be treated fully, intrepidly, and by close 
deduction from settled first principles, in the first 
volume of tho recommencing Friend, which I hope to 
bring out early in the spring, on a quarterly or four- 
monthly plan, in partnership with a publisher, who is 
personally my friend; and who will take on himself all 
the business, and leave me exclusively occupied in the 
composition, Even to this day I have not received 
nearly one-half of the subscriptions for the former 
numbers, and am expiating the error by all sorts of 
perplexities and ombarrassments, A man who has 
nothing better than prudence is fit for no world to 
come; and he who does not possess it in full activity, 
is as unfit for the present world. What then shall we 
say? Have both prudence and the moral sense, but 
subordinate the former to the latter; and so possess 
the flexibility and address of the serpent to glido 
through tho brakes and jungles of this life, with the 
wings of the dove to carry us upward to a better? 

May the Almighty bless and preserve you, my dear 
sir! With most unfeigned love and honour, I remain— 
and till I lose all sense of my better being, of the veiled 
immortal within me, ever must remain—your obliged 
and grateful friend. 
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Dr Bell to Robert Southey, Esq. 


33, Portland Place, 14th December 1811, 
My dear Friend, 


On my arrival, I got for a lady and myself ‘a ticket 
to our friond’s lectures. I soon went to Hammersmith 
to see him; but found only Mrs Morgan’s sister, whom 
I claimed as an acquaintance. I noxt attended a lec- 
turo, and took my friend Mrs Marriot with mo. I 
thon engaged him to breakfast with my friend horo 
noxt morning. He is in good health and good spirits 
—his lecturcs well attended, and himself punctual ; so 
that there may be no apprehension on the mind of a 
certain very good lady, as to disappointing his audionco. 
The Morgans, I beliovo, are most attentive, kind, and 
indulgent ; and he is deeply sensible of their kindness, 
attention, and indulgence. They accompany him to 
town and to his lectures. His purpose is to go home 
whon the lectures are finished. 

I have not had an hour's leisuro sinco my arrival, 
even to get into lodgings; but I certainly shall go on 
Monday to No. 30, York Buildings, which is to bo my 
future address. What a scene of bustlo I have beon in, 
and am in! How gladly (were not duty and con- 
science concerned) would I fly from it, and to you, and 
Tecommence my sweet lectures to the twins! 

This day I have finished the military instructions. 
There was an objection, in one quarter, to the military 
assimilation carried so far, and great alterations are 
made, founded on my printed instructions. In the 
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greatest hurry, [ ever am, my dear sir, your most affec- 
tionate friend. 


Dr Bell to Robert Southey, Esq. 


‘30, York-bnildings, Baker Street, 
26th December 1811. 


Now, my good and dear friend, I am going to ask 3 
proof of your friendship and confidence, and give you 
the best I can give you of mine, Since my arrival here, I 
have had an occasion of seeing wonderful changes. The 
battle which Dr Marsh began, and you ended, (for so 
all think, ) has been so completely successful, that every 
one thinks the thing so completely done that nothing 
remains to be done, except only myself, who thinks that 
a just explanation of the system is yet due. But then 
I do most readily confess, that every day has brought 
me over more and more to the opinion of all our friends, 
without exception, that there is real and extreme danger 
in mixing any thing more than the attic salt, which you 
know so well how to administer, with our righteous 
cause. We feel we have lost something by Dr H. 
Marsh’s impolitic attack on the Bible Society, in a let- 
ter to the senate of Cambridge. The substance of this 
letter had been written in his sermon, but having luckily 
mentioned the fact to G. W. Marrict, he was able, 
though he had never seen him before, to influence him 
toexpunge it; but the doctor, delighting in controversy, 
must havo out. The letter was immediately answered 
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by Mr Vansittart, though no one has been hardy enough 
to bring his name in competition with the hardy doc- 
tor, on the other ground: yet if ever our Edinburgh 
friends do so, they will begin with the British Bible, and 
FAIRLY, as usually, argue and infer to tho Dragon. 
Every body feels that he has done for himself, that his 
lectures have done what nothing but his lettors could 
have done, and nothing could have so effectually con- 
summated as his speech at Dublin, (soe Times of yos- 
terday.) But to ourselves, to whom I do not mcan to 
apply the case of our friend, the noble doctor :—I confess 
that I am become an ontire, complote, and thorough 
convert to the doctrines of all yonr friends and all my 
friends ; and I have oven goneso far as to make a confi- 
dant of my friend M—— L—— on this subject, becauso 
he was not likely to be influenced by the vortex. Tho 
unvarying opinion of one and all is, that we stand now 
on ground, which requires no offensive measures; that 
we may add works of defence, but we havo no occasion 
for offensive weapons. My own opinion is, that we 
stand so very high, that we shal} have a difficulty of 
maintaining the ground we hold. Tho universal opin- 
ion is, that we should enjoy our victory with modcra- 
tion and thankfulness, and not lose many whom wo 
have gained, by rotaliating, however justly and truly, 
on our enemies, The time was when it might have 
been of the utmost benefit so to have drawn tho public 
mind to our righteous cause. That time is past, and 
new duties are imposed on us. You may imagine the 
battles I have fought, the struggles I have made, tho 
obstinacy I have displayed, before I could be brought to 
think and write so. You must be here to feel it as I 
do, Mixing any great dogree of acrimony and severity 
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of expression, however just and merited, will, I do 
believe, and all believe, do us harm, and cannot now 
do us good. The allegations are so false, scandalous, 
and base, that an able, perspicuous, and ornate atate- 
ment of facts (such as yours always are) will gain all 
the unprejudiced, and offend and hurt none whom we 
ought to care about. The book should be a text-book 
of the system—its defence and elucidation in the least 
offensive and most conciliatory style. Just what you 
write when your friends here draw out the sting, But 
they are all as anxious as you can be, to have the full 
force of all your arrows, and slings, and stings, concen- 
trated—but removed from the Review, or any thing 
connected with the Review, which they feel it will 
injure—and from the new system, now so triumphant 
and victorious, that nothing remains to be done but to 
guard against provoking the enemy, or giving him any 
ground on which to renew the attack, What you have 
projected is much wished for. There all you may leave 
out in your present work will come in with advantage, 
and will not, like Dr Marsh’s address to the senate, 
hurt your former essay, but support and confirm it, 
without any of that danger which is foreseen in the other 
mode. We look to the countenance which may be given 
to it at all hands, and from all quarters, and that there 
may be as little as possible of party in it. You see in 
what a hurry and confusion I write. J have for some 
time contemplated this letter, but at length my mind is 
so entirely made up, that I should forego a sacred duty 
of friendship if I delayed it one day longer. I know 
not that I shall in the least convince you, or shake your 
resolution, which I shall respect, whatever it be, as I 
know the principles and motives which weigh with you, 
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in all you do; and I think that you will impute all I 
have written, or rather attempted to write, (having 
left you to find out what I moant to exprese—from 
what Ihave no time to express,) to tho real motives 
which weigh with me; and that you will excuso your 
friend, though you should not agree with him. 

I hear that Bel and tho Dragon is, in the print-shops, 
intended to be complimentary, and that I have a large 
wig, and that there are no spectacles or resemblance. 
I have no time to look out for it, and nobody has 
brought it to me. 

Your book of the church and of tho constitution are 
most desirable, and would be now in time for our mili- 
tary, as well as civil schools. I wish I daro put them 
down among our books. They will get you universal 
fame. Do not, I pray you, delay these books, Their 
sale will surpass all example. Leave out as much as 
you can of stings and personalities to our cnemics in 
our statement of defence. Reserve them all and many 
more for anothor placo, where thoy will do infinite 

‘ood. 
. The last proofs of the goncral orders and the instruc- 
tions are gone to press, and will please you much, and 
give universal satisfaction. 
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Robert Southey, Esq., to Dr Bell. 


Keswick, December 27, 1811. 
My dear Sir, 


To put in all the matter of which I was in pos- 
session was impossible, without making prya PiPasov, 
and in that case, you know what would have been the 
consequence, But unless I deceive myself the detec- 
tion is complete in all its parts; and the gross false- 
hoods and misrepresentations, which I have exposed, 
are sufficient, not merely to justify, but to require the 
bitter sarcasms, which they have occasionally provoked. 
Nevertheless you know I am not obstinate; and wher- 
ever you think it advisable to soften any thing, it is but 
to say so, and I am ready to do what may be thought 
most convenient. 

Upon the sight of Fox's Martyrs I felt myself, in 
some degree, pledged to the work, concerning which I 
talked with you and the Bishop of Meath. Murray is 
now in possession of the plan, and if he encourages me, 
I shall think of setting seriously to work, and of accom- 
panying it with another work, upon a corresponding 
plan, designed in like manner to show the progressive 
melioration of our civil institutions. The one would be 
the book of the church, the other the book of the con- 
stitution, Were they executed according to my second 
sight of them, and put into the hands of the rising 
generation, the one would serve as a vaccination against 
Papal and Puritanical, the other against political dis- 
content. 
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A society has been formed at Bristol, in consequence, 
as it appears, of my article upon the Evangelical sects, 
for the purpose of circulating extracts from the homi- 
lies and the writings of the Reformers, and tracts of 
church history. I am afraid that the homilies and tho 
writings of the Reformers had better be left for tho 
learned. The feelings of the people must be addressed, 
as well as their understandings. A socicty is not, in 
fact, required for this purpose. They should begin with 
the rising generation. Little is to be done with thoso 
whose habits are already formed; yet one is glad to 
see that the dry bones are shaken. 

So the Dragon is in Ireland, and the devil of vanity 
could never have tempted him to commit a more egre- 
gious absurdity than what the Zimes of this evening 
records. The king a friend to Catholic omancipation, 
and this a secrct which was known to nobody but 
Joseph Lancaster! . . . 

I give you joy most hoartily of your metropolitan 
proceedings. The seed which has so long beon sown 
is now springing up, and God grant you long life, that 
you may rojoice in tho increase! 


Robert Southey, Esq., to Dr Bell. 


Keswick, December 80, 1811. 
My dear Sir, 
A letter of mine, which crossed yours upon the 
road, will have shown you that, however disposed I 
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might be to inflict upon our enemies as severe a chas- 
tisement as they deserve, I was, nevertheless, ready to 
conform to the advice, or even inclination of others, 
Do not give me any credit for this. The fact is, that 
though, whenever I write, it is with all my heart, 
and with all my strength, I write too much and 
too variously to have any overweaning affection for 
what is written, especially in a case like this, where the 
object is, that the essay should do its work, not that I 
should gratify myself by any display of superiority, 
The question itself gave me that. You are right in 
your views and feelings; and I will pick out all which 
might counteract those views, as carefully as Jack did 
the embroidery from his father’s coat. . . . 

They may have new falsehoods to advance, but can 
have no new arguments, and their irritation will only 
act as an emollient upon me, and teach me, by example, 
the great importance of appearing perfectly cool. As 
for the question itself, it is settled. The Dragon is now 
in the same state as the old serpent at Wantley—when 
Moore of Moore-Hall had given him the last fatal kick. 
His after-dinner speech at Dublin has completely ex- 
posed him, This was én vino veritas—any thing rather 
than veritas. 


R. Southey, Esq., to Dr Belt, 


Keswick, January 81, 1812. 
My dear Sir, 
T have received all your memoranda and correc- 
tions, and duly attended to them; following them, I 
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believe, without any exception. The passage which 
you now point out, where the Dragon confesses that 
the sand has all the advantages of tho slate, is intro- 
duced somewhere ; and, unless I am mistaken, in one 
of the sheets already printed. However, sure I am 
that it is pointed out and placed in its proper light. 
The last address of the boys delighted me greatly. 
It came to hand after the sheet in which it might have 
been introduced, had been corrected; and I am not 
sure that it will not have more effect by being placed 
in an appendix—as having arrived whilo the work was 
in the pross—bocauso it will there call the rcador’s 
attention a second time to a point on which it is vory 
desirablo to impress hin as much as possible. 

My name had better not appear. I know oxpori- 
mentally, as well as by observation, that anonymous 
writings have tenfold the effect which they would have 
if they were avowed publicly by the writor, except in 
eases where the writer has a name, which, from party 
circumstances, will givo currency to any thing. .. . 

I am very anxious to have the book published before 
the tide of public interost slacks, which it must very 
soon do. The writor in the Philanthropist has writ- 
ten exactly as I could wish mine enemy to write. He 
shall haye a note in the appendix, in which I shall 
answer him very mildly; remind him that his quarrol 
lies more with Hooker and with Warburton than with 
me; and exhort him to confute the ceclesiastical polity 
and the alliance: when he has done that, Iam at his 
service for the contest. 
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Dr Bell to Robert Southey, Esq. 


London, March 10, 1812. 
My dear Friend, 

I write to acknowledge’ your favour—(as to the 
dedication, it may be as well that it be on a level with 
all else written by the author: the first draft has lain 
by some days)—and under great anxiety, which I 
am in haste to express, in rogard to your decisive opin- 
ion as to church-going. In what I say, I have no 
other view but to render your book useful, and not 
obnoxious to any party or set of opinions. Whichever 
side you tako in a question so questionable, you will 
give great offence to the other side, and create a jea- 
lousy of all clse you write. I am free to confess, that 
I think we should draw the children to church by 
cords of Jove, and not drag them by chains of iron. 
But in this opinion I differ from many of the wisest 
and best men. Now, all the rest of your composition 
appears to me so liberal and popular, that I should be 
grieved to see any decisive opinion which may be con- 
troverted and made use of to cry down the book. How 
was I grieved to read Dr Marsh’s pamphlet against 
the Bible Society! I immediately saw how it would be 
made a handle of, and that it would be mixed up with 
another question, towards which it had no alliance, but 
stood in opposition. 

I write to give you those opinions which you may 
not hear at other hands; but would no further desire 
to influence your choice, than I think it connected 
with the circulation, usefulness, and general popularity 
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of the book among all descriptions of good Churchmen. 
You see I do not, as with Dr Marsh, controvert your 
opinion. Far from it; only I would have no appear- 
ance of what will be called low (or even high) Church 
from your pen, which might in any degree detract from 
its great utility. 

You have, in all else, sottled all that can be disputed, 
so as no dispute can remain; but on this point, what- 
ever side or opinion (if decisive) you take, it will, I 
fear, draw upon you and your work the discountenance 
of many of our best friends. My respects and love to 
old and young. Ever. 


R, Southey, Esq. to Dr Bell. 


Keswick, March 13, 1812. 
My dear Sir, 

I cannot think that the manner in which I have 
expressed myself upon church-going, can give offence 
to any person. A lotter from my friond, Charles W. 
Wynn, happened to arrjve tho same day with tho 
proof. He spoke of this test, as if he supposed that I 
favoured it. It had never entered into my thoughts, 
that such a teat was to be insisted on, except at schools, 
where the children are lodged, and where, of course, 
as they cannot attend worship with their paronts, they 
must go with their schoolmaster. And I was anxious 
not to be misunderstood, and to show that while I 
stood up as resolutely as Herbert Mareh himeelf could 
do, for the rights and duties of the Church, I desired 
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nothing more than it was her indispensable duty to 
exact, and her undoubted right to require. I have 
carefully (as I thought) guarded against giving offence, 
by making the distinction between day-schools and 
boarding-schools. High or low Church are no more 
to me than Whig or Tory, or the Shanavists and 
Caravats of the wild Irish; and if there be any per- 
sons who can be offended at such an opinion so ex- 
pressed, and in such a place, why I am sorry for them. 
The passage occurs just where I have been repeating 
the arguments of others to show that the parents cannot 
give religious instruction, and adding others of my own 
to show that it is not the business of the clergyman ; 
but (for the children of the lower classes) that it must 
be the business of the schoolmaster. 

The cry which will be raised against the book is 
that of intolerance and illiberality, and this you will 
seo. But I have, all my life long, been careless what 
accusations might be brought against me for speaking 
as I thought right. It will be too late to remedy the 
error, if error it be, which I trust it is not. The sub- 
sequent sheets will have been struck off; and if the 
leaf were to be cancelled, it would be necessary to 
supply precisely the same quantity of matter as that 
which should be expunged. How difficult this is, it 
must be needless to remark. Besides, I should rather 
incur the disapprobation of such persons as are capable 
of disapproving the expression of such an opinion, than 
be suspected of agreeing with them. My own opinions 
lean so strongly towards what it is the fashion to call 
intolerance, that it especially behoves me to take care, 
that there be no shadow of a reasonable charge on that 
head. 
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I congratulate you most truly upon tho opening of 
the Preparatory School. Youvhave now the reward of 
your long labours in sight. God grant that the go- 
vernment may do their duty, and establish the system 
upon a secure and permanent foundation ! for I cannot 
conceal from myself, that what we see doing on the 
part of the heads of the Church, has been forced upon 
them, and that they are doing that from fear of the 
enemy, which they would never have done for love of 
the system. An establishment of parochial schools 
would be the best outwork of the Church; and, God 
knows, it needs all the defence that can be given it! 
Never was there such a monstrous coalition as is now 
formed against it. Calvinists and Arminians, Soci- 
nians, Quakers, Papists, and Unbclievers, all acting in 
concert for her overthrow. I can do her good service 
against all her enemies, except the most dangerous of 
all—her intemperate friends. 

Young and old join in the kindost remembrance, 
God bless you, my dear sir! Yours very truly, and 
with unfeigned respect. 


R. Southey, Eeq., to Dr Bell, 


Keswick, March 23, 1612. 

My dear Sir, 
You misunderstood me in supposing that what 
was said in my last, was designed as a universal and 
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unqualified censure. Collective bodies must be spoken 
of collectively. Their general character must be taken 
from the conduct of the majority, be the virtues of in- 
dividuals what they may; and thus I meant only to 
say that the heads of the Church have done their duty 
at last, not because they have been persuaded to it by 
you, but because they have been frightened and shamed 
into it by the Dragon. Your bishop and a few others 
have been zealous and sincere well-doers; and their 
good deeds have sprung from that principle which gives 
them their value. As for certain other persons, we 
must be thankful for what they do, and bless God for 
the harvest, however unworthy the hands may be, 
which have sown some of the seod. 


Jokn Mackenzie, Esq., to Dr Bell. 


Durham, April 1, 1812. 
Dear Doctor, 

From various causes, I have been prevented from 
answering your kind letter sooner. It gave me very 
great satisfaction to learn that the school system goes 
on so proaperously, and I considered it asa great mark 
of your regard, that amidst the multiplicity of objects 
at present demanding your attention, you should have 
thought of poor Ralph Hutchinson, in whom you knew 
that I was interested. The encouragement you hold 
out is certainly very great, and, with a different person 
and in different circumstances, would be very desirable. 
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In Ralph’s case, however, I am afraid it would not prove 
#0; for, from an awkwardness of manner, and strong 
Durham dialect and accent, I fear that he would not 
thrive on transplantation, while an old mother, wholly 
dependent on him, would considerably add to the diffi- 
culties of the case. He has been for some time attending 
the newschool, under instruction from Mesers Veitchand 
Hope; so that I am persuaded that, were a situation 
opening in this diocess, he would now be fit to do the 
duties of it, and there would be no difficulty in pro- 
curing all necessary attestation to his character and 
abilities. I know not how it is in the South, but in 
the North there seems a schism appearing, likely to 
retard, if not cntircly to prevent, success. Tho dis- 
pensing with the children’s attending church, which it 
is believed the managers have dispensed with, is gone- 
rally, considered as dostructive of onc great object of 
the institution, viz., breeding them members of the 
Church, or evon securing them in steady moral and 
religious habits; for thore is no reason to expect gonc- 
rally, that parents of the poor children intended to be 
educated at tho national schools, will carry their chil- 
dren to any placo of public worship, when, in fact, tho 
litorary knowledge communicated will only mako tho 
unprincipled a more wicked porson and dangerous sub- 
ject. ° Should the compelling of tho children to attend 
church diminish the number sent to school, still we are 
gainers by having this diminished number bred in sound 
principles, while the whole are in danger, by giving 
church attendance up, of being unprincipled. I have 
myself no fear, after your system has fairly got into ge- 
neral action, and the morits of it seen, that the attendance 
at church would be a bar to children of even Dissenters 
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joining school. I am almost disposed to onvy you the 
pleasurable sensations which tho continued gratitude of 
your Indian pupils must give you. 

The month of March has been a severe winter with 
us. You know I keep close to my fireside; so the 
Winter, in his rudest efforts, affecta me but littlo. 


D. P. Watts, Esq., to Dr Bell, 


83, Portland Place, June 25, 1812, 
Dear Sir, 

There are two material obsorvations which I wish 
to make; and, having made them, to submit them to 
your better judgment. 

One is, to attend to your health, which indicates a 
want of rest, of retirement, and of recruited strength. 
The very air of town—the unromitted labours, both 
mental and personal—the zealous application which 
redoubles those labours—the momentous nature of the 
great work—all tend to wear the coroporeal machine, 
without whose co-operation the energies of mind prey 
on their auxiliary instrument, “so fearfully and won- 
derfully are we made.” 

You know how to prescribe for yourself. If you aro 
inclined to go with mo into the country to-morrow, and 
stay four days in Surrey, I will undertake that you 
shall have all that is set down in the following inven- 


tory :— 
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Pure air; simple dict ; quict chamber ; liberty ; carly 
hours; solitude and society ad libitum ; riding; walk- 
ing ; good nursing; ease; and, though “ last not least,” 
a commodious seat in the country church on Sunday. 


The next observation also is of high and interesting 
moment, not to you only as Dr Bell, but to our country, 
and the rising race of our succeeding fellow-subjocts. 
The National Society docs not, indeed, languish—I trust 
it never will—but docs it sufficiently livo in the daily 
and hourly notice of the public at largo, except to its 
immediate and meritorious oxecutive. Who has read 
or heard of it for some days past? The common on- 
quiry of the conversable circles begins to be, “ What 
are the National Socicty doing? Have you read any 
thing recently of their procecdings, of their numbers, 
of thoir collections?” 

There is an economy in the expense of printing, 
which is a specics of prodigality, bocause it loses moro 
than it gains. 

Amidst tho multiplicity of institutions and objects 
crowding on the public attention, and, with its natural 
consequence, a degree of dissipation or division of that 
attention, there is danger of the retiring, unobtruding 
cause, resting on its on merits, however real and great 
these merits, faring the fate of that trite adage, “ Out 
of sight, out of mind.” 

Can you, dear sir, by your persuasion, propose that a 
reiterated report in tho daily papers should be fre- 
quently revived, and that sermons and collections for 
the funds of the National Society should bo recom- 
mended, in ali the churches and chapels of the Esta- 
blishment throughout England and Wales, shalt T say, 
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annually ? Not so much for the pecuniary aids, which, 
however, are essential means for the effectuating the 
great national object—for it has visibly been the ap- 
pointment of Providenee to decree human means as 
instrumentalities—but more especially for the impor- 
tant national good, which would result from the exhor- 
tations from the pulpit in behalf of education, and of 
the poor objects of it; a subject which is become hap~ 
pily a popular favourite in these times, and should be 
impressed by occasional stamps, in order to perpetuate 
it. It were to be wished that the great design of the 
National Society was to be urged from the respective 
preachers of the National Establishment, as an inva- 
tiable annual appeal, perhaps appropriately, on the 
Sunday next following the date of its origin. 

Tam aware that I should apologise for suggestions, 
which must be comparatively old to your own earlier 
conceptions—your active mind being ever awake to all 
that interests the religious and useful instruction of the 
people. Iam, &e. 


William Davis, Esg., to Dr Bell. 


Leytonstone, 28d Angust 1812, 
My dear Friend, 
Ihave now before me & most interesting statis- 
tical report of the middling and lower classes of chil- 
dren, in the parish of Whitechapel, made by desire of 
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Mr Hodgson and myself, upon which something impor- 
tant must be founded. 

It appears there aro, in the poorer streets and dis- 
tricts of the parish, 6408 children, of which 8928 are 
under seven years of age, and 2480 above. 

There are several little schools, callod Damo’s Schools, 
which are attended by about 400 children, The Whitc- 
chapel and Gower’s Walk receive 400, and there are 
two or three Sunday schools, (dissenters,) making 
about 190; so that, it is evident, there are full 1500 
children above seven years old, who probably receive 
no education ; and if, as I believe, most of those attond~ 
ing the Dame’s Schools are from five to sevon, tho 
number will be considerably larger. 

The accommodation of places of worship for the 
parents of these poor children, as well as for tho parish 
at large, is lamentable. Tho parish contains 28,000 
inhabitants; the church holds about 2500: of that 
number not more than 200 or 300 poor persons could 
possibly be seated. Thore are six mceting-housos, con~ 
taining (calculated by actual attendance) together 
about 2000 persons. , 

The books with theso statements wero only given 
me yesterday, and they fill my mind with the urgent 
necessity of forming some establishment immediately. 
Tf a sthool-room can be made or hired to hold 1000 
children—if a clergyman is appointed the master—if 
the bishop will license the school, why cannot their 
parents attend with them to hear divine service on Sun- 
days? Thereby a part of the difficulty will be over- 
come, and an example be set for similar institutions in 
this and other parishes, where a a and uninstructed 
population prevails. 
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Mr Andrew Hunter to George Dempster, Esq. 


Letham, 4th September 1812, 
Respected Sir, 

Peggy is against the chaplainship. A man, when 
married, is no longer his own master. I comply with 
the fashion of tho world, and decline it, preferring tho 
Church of Scotland to that of England. Your friend 
Dr Bell has a very coarse hand of write, to have gained 
so much fame as schoolmaster ; but his cpistolary style 
is beautiful and casy, and thercby very much rosembles 
your own, 

I am, respected sir, your much obliged and most 
obedient, humblo servant. 


D. P. Watts, Esq., to Dr Bell. 
s 


83, Portland Place, September 5, 1812. 
Dear Sir, 

Having read an extraordinary letter in the Morn- 
ing Post of yesterday, which cannot but give you somo 
uneasiness, should you seo it, which, from some quarter 
or othor, will find its way to you, I take the few minutes 
of a very busy day to offor this frank opinion to you— 
namely, that it may, in the end, be more for your men- 
tal peace and personal health, not to enter the lists of 
literary controversy. 
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But this, as well as any opinion of mine, I only offer 
as tributary to your own final judgment, to which I 
submit it in the event. 

The style of the letter so published, and so strangcly 
expressed, will perhaps, in the result, be its own refu- 
tation, in such respects as affect yourself. The prin- 
cipal edge of its severity is not against an individual, 
but against many individuals—against a great body 
who are able to defond their order and the establish- 
ment—not that the goodly order of the establishment 
has been faultless, or that a venerablo society, known 
and respected by us both, and which may, in ono senso, 
be said to represent the establishment and the order, 
has been without fault, as you and myself havo seon ; 
but when I look into myself, and survey my own 
numerous errors, I can excuso the errors of othors. 
Had, however, that venerable society, somo twenty 
years ago, suspended, if but for ‘an interval, their 
foreign correspondencies, and have bent the full force 
of their zeal, attention, and abilities to their own pro- 
fessed “ first and principal method ;” or had they che- 
rished the humble warning once obtruded on them; 
or had they instantly and ardently adopted you and 
your system, on your arrival in this kingdom, much of 
the inconvenience now felt, and of the alarm now dread- 
ed, might have been averted and prevented. 

This, my dear sir, is a serious consideration : it is, as 
it were, losing, by procrastination, what might havo 
been saved by promptitude ; and at the last hour, when 
the peril is at the very threshold, to begin to act on the 
defensive, J think much, and could say much, on the 
momentous subject which engages, or rather engrosses, 
80 much of tho present conversation of the public at 
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largo—viz., “education of the poor.” Only refer to 
the earlier reports of the Sunday school society, and sce 
in what condition their missionaries report multitudes 
of the poor children, in various districts of ¢his island ; 
and this at an era, when thero existed a respectablo 
society, whose primary rule enjoined “ the encour- 
aging and promoting the erection of charity schools in 
all parts of the kingdom.” I am aware of the defence, 
which may be urged on the terms “ encourage and pro- 
mote ;” and I am prepared and disposed to acknow- 
ledge, with due deference, the degree to which the 
society carried into effect, this their “ first and principal 
object.” I use the word degree, because it is not 
necessary to argue it in words, when an appeal can be 
made to facts. Look at the Sunday school lists, at the 
sectarian seminaries, and at the itinerary of the most 
active teachers of this age, who among other strong 
observations, has asserted in the face of the public 
repeatedly at open lectures, that he -found the poor 
children of one of the university towns, less docile, less 
cultivated, less apt than at ono of the sea-ports, where 
he should, from the local habits of the lower classes, 
have expected to have found them the furthest removed 
from docility and aptitude. 

My dear sir, the whole argument lies in two words, 
and they are indifference and lethargy. I write only 
for your own eye. What have I heard of one of your 
favourite schools, where the public might expect from 
its site, as well as its once promising aspect, that it 
would be the very exemplar and model of others ?—that 
it has no patronage, no encouragement, that it is relaz- 
ing. The indifference and lethargy alluded to are not 
single in their effects, they act in a twofold ratio: 
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They do not solely paralyse oxisting institutions, but 
they invite assailants. May it bo allowed to comparo 
great with small? Jet a trader indolently leave his 
trade to its own course. He has a name, a capital, 
established connexions, he sleeps at his post and sup- 
poses all is well; but he will find his interest gradually 
wane, and rivals set up in opposition to him. Tho 
one grows out of the other. Who can read the oxpos- 
tulation “ to the Church of Sardis,” and Laodicea, and 
not be mournfully impressed with a train of refloctions ? 

T do not indulge my- pen in the path of censure for 
any pleasure in it: on the contrary, it is painful at 
every step. 

Among the many adversaries of the interests of tho 
church, it is to bo feared some leading agriculturalists 
are found, who conceive they are actuated by prudential 
motives, Perhaps, with the common prejudices of 
mankind, they resent the controversies on tithes, which 
sadly cut asunder the ties of pastor and parishioners, 
though in a legal sense the question bears one aspect, 
in a moral, and much more in a religious sonse, an~ 
other; but this is a sore place... .. 

I repeat my counsel respoctfully, submitting it to your 
superior verdict, that it will be more conducive to your 
health and happiness to be passive in controversy, and 
aetive (as you ever will be) in the culture of the young 
minds, and to leave to your friends and advocates your 
pure cause. 

“ Mogna et veritas et prievalebit.” . . . , 
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George Dempster, Esq., to Dr Bell. 


Dunnichen, Forfar, April 14, 18138. 
My dear Doctor, 
I was duly favoured with your letter some time 
ago. Carey prefers teaching a school in Arbroath. 

As to your plea, it is desperate, and doomed never to 
end while a shilling of the subject of it remains uncon- 
sumed, You may try all the agentsin Edinburgh, and 
be only the further from your purpose. Since a suit 
of my own and yours have engaged my attention, and 
prompted my enquiries, I have discovered a circum~ 
stance which I now communicate to you, and not in 
confidence. The whole fraternity of agents, those in 
the bailie’s town courts, the sheriffs county courts, 
the admiralty and commissary courts, the two courts 
of session, the court of exchequer in Scotland, the 
court of appeal from them all in England, where in- 
decision personified presides—all, all are now incor- 
porated in one great fraternity. They have a common 
seal; and their motto is procrastination. They copy 
the rules of the foxhunters. A cause is their game. The 
chase is their sport. Covers are formed to protect the 
animal, and prolong the sport. Worrying at starting 
is penal. They give the game éaw in both senses of 
the word. They glory in’ the length of the chase, but 
seldom insert its duration in the newspapers. Here 
the metaphor ends. They regularly inform their client, 
they hope next session the cause will make an impor- 
tant step. They submit patiently to have the blame 
thrown on their shoulders, and retaliate by throwing it 
off their own backs on the adverse agents’ shoulders ; 
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and, O God have mercy on the poor client! He re- 
minds me of a pool in summer. Evaporation imper- 
ceptibly dries him up. Let the constant copies for your 
scholars be—law is a bottomless pit. 

Beware of tt. 

I offer you no more of my advice. Accept my pity, 
and bestow on me your compassion. Let clionts into 
our litany ; besides, all people travelling by land or 
water, for women labouring with child, all sick parsons, 
have a chance for delivery and recovery. Let us clients 
have a we beseech thee to hear us by ourselves. havo 
now written myself blind. If you can read my letter 
it is more than its writer can do. I hope you may 
read that I remain, affectionately yours. 


Dr Bell to Lord Kenyon. 


Ryde, Ile of Wight, July 19, 1818, 
My Lord, 

Tt were almost as difficult a task for mo to express 
my sense of all your lordship has done for the good of 
those around you, for the good cause, and for the good 
of your country, and eventually of the human race, as 
it would be for your lordship to be ungrateful to a man 
for whom you have done so ably, and so successfully, 
so much of what is dearest to his heart, and to his feel- 
ings. 

For all your letters, and more especially if one can 
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select where all are so exceedingly delightful, for your 
prize letter, I am filled with gratitude and admiration ; 
and for your gracious condescension in communicating 
to me what is so delightfully encouraging to me in my 
pursuits, I am at once oppressed and humbled, and ex- 
alted and proud; oppressed and humbled toward you, 
exalted and proud to myself. 

Yesterday I preached hore ; and could not help allud- 
ing to our gallant commanders, by land and ses, (on the 
continent of Europe and the Amorican seas.) In my 
humble opinion, your lordship is doing more for your 
country, than ever was done by any hattle fought and 
won, The dreadful evils of military domination correct 
themselves, The evils of our manufactures, of increased 
luxury, but especially of profligacy among the lower 
orders, know no other cure than that which your lord- 
ship has stood foremost in applying. 

My socond report to my master, F, Iremonger, will 
have reached you before this letter. You did not start 
so early as he did, You have not the same professional 
calls as we have; but you yield to none of us in grace, 
in good works, and in knowledge; and in influence and 
power, you can, and do, leave all of us behind. 

When our nobles shall in general copy the example 
which you have set, (and which will be handed down 
to remote posterity, with my cock-boat accompanying 
the man of war,) what a country will this be!—what 
a start shall wo have of the rest of the world !—whore 
shall genuine religion and industry so prevail ? 

I am most proud to hear that Lady Hanmer, with 
all her ability, power, and influence, is not behind her 
son and daughter in zeal and enthusiasm. What a 
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country shall I revisit, 1st September, if possible! All 
the children taught of God and of his Christ! What a 
blessing to Wales ! 

Mr Johnson came into church from Portsmouth, 
after I had begun my sermon. I am setting out for 
Newport, where I expect to give up in despair of the 
present, if I do not rouse some one or other. Here I 
am most successful, I attend Lady Spenecr at school 
on my return, It is unhappily Portsmouth fair, and 
therefore I do not go thither to spend some days; but 
am to visit the schools from hence, and to set out weat- 
ward, after my charity sermons there and at Portaea, 
next Sunday. 


Dr Bell to Lord Kenyon. 


Exmouth, 2d August 1613. 
My Lord, 

Every day increases the prodigious sum of the 
obligations of the Madras discovery and its author, to 
their noble patron and friend. Nothing can rejoice 
me mofe than your lordship’s condescension in visiting 
the schools, 1 know no other person whom I can so 
entirely rely on, for his complete knowledge, for his 
zeal and enthusiasm, and for the cause of his earnest- 
ness—a just and comprehensive view of the subject 
and its consequences; and still more for the influence 
which all these, as well as rank and character, give 
him. Nor must I forget that honesty, — is so rare 
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a quality, as well as that boldness and independence of 
mind and spirit. It is extremely grateful, as well as 
flattering to me, that your lordship should condescend 
to this good work. I would, I do assure you, much 
rather that your lordship visited a school than I did, as 
to the good I expect to result from such visits. My 
lord knows, I trust, that I never flatter on this subject, 
nor will he suspect me in any other. I do not pretend 
to say that something, which my experience and intimate 
acquaintance with this only subject have taught me, 
may not have escaped you; but I do not know that 
you have overlooked any thing. When I am visiting, 
a wild and inordinate enthusiasm, violent prejudice, 
&c., may be imputed to me, and may detract from all I 
do and say. Not so with you. I promise to obey you, 
not only in letter and in spirit, in regard to the ladies, 
who so graciously permit me to attend on them. I add 
no reasons to those so well put by your lordship, 
though I could add several and many. All I say is, 
it shall be done, when it can be done; and that it 
shall be the pride of my heart to obey these your com- 
mands, . . . . 

But I am turned a perfect idler, having rode out 
one morning to look at Dawlish and Teignmouth, 
and going this day with my General to look and dine 
at Sidmouth, What shall I come to if I go on so?.... 
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Dr Bell to Lord Kenyon. 


Leeds, 17th September 1813, 
My good Lord, 


Tell George Marriot, teach George Marriot, when 
he laughs at the want of memory where the mind and 
the heart have no concern, that, when ¢hey are inter- 
ested, feeling, or, if he will, sentiment, supplies the 
place of memory. It was no marvellous matter for a 
man to see Mrs ——, and see her porform no one act 
(though, no doubt, equal to have performed many) 
which could distinguish her from the herd of women, 
and forget that he had seen her; but to have seen the 
Misses Parke, and see them every-day and hour en- 
gaged in offices which marked character, and distin- 
guished them as the chosen of the earth, and to have 
forgotten them, would have augured want of sense— 
not of memory only-—I mean to forget them, not their 
names, which were forgotten. Does he soe the differ- 
ence, and learn to discriminate between memory and 
mind, or heart? Well, then, take it another way. 
Does any one of common senso evor forget my niece, 
or her husband, who has once seen them? Memory 
is one thing, heart another, sense a third. Happy the 
man who, like his friend and him, possesses all three 
inestimable gifts. If we cannot all have all, let those 
be thankfal who have a heart to feel the worth of their 
friends, and sense to estimate it; for such will not for- 
get them, whatever else they may forget. Why, then, 
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is my niece my niece? Foolish man, did he never 
know this before? 2 . . 


Dr Bell to Lord Kenyon. 


My Lord, 

Thad no sooner dispatched my last scrawl than I 
recollected the ambiguity of my mode of expressing 
myself, in regard to the Emperor of Russia and Paris; 
but I cannot regret my error, since it produced a letter 
replete with such sentiments and observations, as no 
one, to whom it could have been addressed, could feel 
more, if so much, as myself, Assenting, as I most 
heartily do, to one and all of them, it behoves me to 
explain my erroneous expressions, and to bring forth a 
sense reconcilable to these declarations. What I did 
intend to have said was, that if these emperors went on 
at the rate they have heretofore done, and nothing 
seems to hinder them, that military prowess would dis- 
play such a brilliant lustre as would dazzle our weak 
eyes for a while, and throw our doings into the shade ; 
and that nobody (except your lordship) would be able 
to keep pace with my elevation of the latter above the 
former. Not looking beyond the immediate consequences 
of the one and the other, no comparison will be ad- 
mitted; and my advertisement will have to hide its 
diminished head. My opinion, my sentiments, and 
even my language, will not indeed vary or differ; but 
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the impressions I may make, and the sympathy of those 
whom I address, may be greatly weakened. This, if 
it be now intelligible, is what I would have said—that 
the imperial standard would raise its head so high as to 
overshadow our infant plant. eee 

The Bishop of London is, at the very ‘Teast, as gra- 
cious as was Dr Howley, and is carnost to take up, 
when the arrcars and press of business will admit, the 
West Indian plan of his former predecessor, suspecting, 
as he docs, that of late the design must have not ad- 
vanced much. . 

Given at Kennington, this second day of Decomber: 
1813, two ladies talking all the while. 


Dr Bell to Lord Kenyon. 


10th January 1814. 
(This moment from Wendsworth.) 


Accept, my lord, my best thanks for your favour 
from Manchester. I trust that you left the Peel young 
ladies well by your silence, What has happened in 
Manchester often happens, whoever models a school. 
But Grover, who excels so much, and who has laid the 
society under great obligations, and who improves upon. 
himself daily, acts by personal authority and individual 
exertion, more than by general principles. The one 
falls off with the occasion, much more readily than the 
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other. He does by slow steps and unnecessary cir- 
eumloeutions, what might be taught almost at once, 
and by a single example in arithmetic, and by a prin- 
ciple which has no limits, which is a perpetual guide, 
and which it is next to impossible to forget; and so 
with other steps. Still he is the most valuable man 
wo had, or perhaps have. Now, however, I am re- 
joiced to tell your lordship we have gotten a superior 
and seemingly excellent set of (young) men. And I 
trast we shall come on far better than ever. 


Dr Bell to Lord Kenyon. 


London, 26th January 1814, 
My good and dear Lord, 
Our examination is over. The Duke of York 
attended. It bas done Mr Johnson's school much 
‘ood. 
I grieve about Manchester. I want to consult 
deeply with your lordship. 

The giving up of the beginnings and endings, (super- 
seded by continued lessons,) has done all I expected 
and predicted. Itis to be carried further. To-morrow 
the alterations of tasks recommended in the instructions, 
and little practised, isto be begun. With those schools 
and masters who come on badly, it would ensure a good 
deal being done, if the letters and monosyllables were 
taught as the digits and ciphering. Something must 
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be done with, and for, our bad schools, While the self 
tuition—the imitation—the emulation—the perfect in- 
struction—the short, easy, perfect, (and continued) 
lessons are duly seen to, there is the Madras aystem. 
If any step (not included in these) be found difficult, 
simplify it. You gain, and do not lose. 

Grover is a champion; but I should like to follow 
him with the principle. 

I thank your lordship for the enclosed letters, which 
find me from correspondents who otherwise could not 
tell where I was to be found, east, west, north, or 
south. 


Dr Bell to Robert Southey, Esq. 


London, 1814, 

My dear Friend, 

Iam this moment harassed by my occupations, 
as well as distractions, more than ever. I enclose a 
specimen of my most satisfactory employments, next to 
the central school, which now exhibits a beautiful spe- 
cimen of the new system, almost, if not altogether, such 
as I would have it, I want only such an institution 
as the Foundling Hospital at Dublin, where the chil- 
dren are our own, within our walls, and able to give 
constant attendance, &c.: uninterrupted and undis- 
turbed by all that is foreign to ourselves, But of those 
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who visit Baldwin’s gardens, few will believe that more 
can be done than is already exhibited there. 

At the last levee, the first that has taken place since 
my book was ready, the archbishop presented it and 
me; and having now presented it myself to the Duke 
of York, it is ready to be circulated by me; for, aa to 
any other circulation, I count not upon it, My hetero- 
geneous composition does not suit the public taste; 
and in the fashionable world instruction is not sought 
for, but amusement, I send the earliest copies to you 
and Miss Wordsworth. 

Whether I go to Ireland, to the Continent, or 
whithersoever I go, I shall grievg if my annual visit to 
my twine, my god-daughter, my young, as well as my 
old friends at Keswick be interrupted. 

I fear that even your Origin, in spite of all that is 
done individually by giving it, has not the circulation 
it would have if it were known; but how to make it 
generally known, as it ought to be, is the question. The 
last copy I gave, was to the grand duchess, who has 
been with us at Baldwin’s gardens. I have been com- 
manded to wait on her, and have had long interviews, 
She is the most inquisitive and intelligent person I have 
seen. All her enquiries are directed to objects of real 
utility and interest. . . . 
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Dr Bell to the Rev. William Johnson. 


Ryde, 28th July 1814, 
Dear Sir, 

Tam much indebted to you for the gratification 
which I have derived from your very able lettcr, in par- 
ticular for your distinct and apposite observations in 
regard to Sowerby, which I shall not fail to treasure 
up. All you tell me (except tho scarlot fever and the 
fire) in regard to the school, is pleasing. Your visita- 
tions appear to me well arranged, and fitted to do as 
rauch good as such visitations can do; and though Iam 
well pleased that you arc to be so usefully and profitably 
employed, yet I consider as a drop in the bucket what 
you can thus do, in comparison with the most interest- 
ing, eventful, and Christian duty which you have in 
hand at the Central School. Your services olsewhore, 
be they as great as they may, I would count as nothing, 
yea infinitely loss than nothing, if they at all interfered 
with your primary, essential, and indispensable duties. 
I am happy, on your account, that, on this point, you 
are now agreed with me; for you may depend upon it, 
that let all the world tell you otherwise, all the world 
will tell you wrong, and that the only way whereby any 
man (almost) can render himself respectable, as well 
as useful, is by a faithful discharge of his first and pro- 
fessional duties; and that no other occupation can 
atone, in any degree, for the neglect of gee as long 
as aman is charged with them. . « 
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Dr Bell to the Rev. W. Johnson and Mre Rogers. 


Ryde, August 8, 1814. 
My dear Sir and Madam, 

This letter will be handed to you by the lady 
(Mrs Rothman) who, ten years ago, was a parishioner 
of mine at Swanage, and of whose family I have had 
the honour to be one, during my long stay at Ryde. 
Add to this, that she talks of taking up her residence 
in Switzerland for a short time, and is most desirous 
that my young friends, whom I leave to recommend 
themselves, should leave traces behind them of their 
short stay on the Continent, by laying the foundation 
of the new system of education in the place of their 
abode. With this view they are anxious to attend the 
central school, and acquire an experimental knowledge 
of the mode of teaching practised there, in all its 
branches, I should do you injustice if I were to add 
a word more to interest you, as I am interested in my 
young friends, and to recommend them to your pecu- 
liar attention and assistance in the very important 
work, in which they propose to honour us with their 
co-operation—a, co-operation from which I expect the 
most interesting and beneficial results. 

I am, dear sir and madam, 
‘Your most faithful friend. 
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Dr Belt to Lord Kenyon. 


Commercial Buildings, Dublin, 
26th August, 1814. 
My dear Lord, 

The Bishop of Derry arrived this day, and was 
immediately with me for two hours. You will have 
seen by his letter to me, that ho is not a little in ear- 
nest. He is every thing I could wish. In a few days 
we shall have digested something: and I necd not say 
that your lordship shall be the first to hear, as you 
always do, of what is passing or passes. You delight 
me by your account of, and attention to, the Liverpool 
Blue-coat School. If I had not thought your lordship 
understood me better than you seem to do, I should 
not have curtly written—as I remember, or think I re- 
member, though I remember nothing else that I did— 
“it is out of the question.” Must I then interpret to 
your lordship, as I would to any other man? Must I 
say that itis out of the question for a man, whose mind 
is so distracted as mine, to pretend to think of tho 
wants of others, and who have, and who have not, 
knowledge of the books, &e. &c. &c. But that I 
could not have thought that such a school was without 
what they wanted, and would be of use to them, I would 
not have slept till I had taken measures, &c.; but to 
enter upon such correspondence, run the hazards, and 
take the consequences, were to abandon my A B C for 
something else, however connected with it. “ Cetera 
carent.” - 
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Now of Bamford (prematurely) for your lordship. 
He is at work at the Hibernian School, with full autho- 
rity. This is not premature; nor that Sowerby ar- 
rived two days ago, and is at the Hibernian and 
the Hospital for his own improvement. He goes with, 
or without, Bamford to Wilson’s Hospital, if nothing 
require his assistance here, in a few days. Bamford 
goes also thither, if he can, and when he can. I go 
when I can, and if I can, (probably middle of next 
week, when the Bishop of Derry leaves Dublin,) to 
Ardbraccan House, the Bishop of Meath’s, near Navan, 
Westmeath. Thence with the bishop to Wilson’s, &., 
and thence, and thence, and thence, I know not whi- 
ther. Ail is covered with uncertainty, and all I know 
is, that I shall act for the best, according to the best 
of my judgment, as circumstances require, and things 
turn out. Of my own future course, if it interest my 
lord and my lady, I shall not miss them, if I can help 
it, in returning, as I did in coming. If I could have 
divined beforehand, and without going to enquire, when. 
Thad not a moment for going or enquiring, where Hoy- 
lake was, I should at least have seen the lady, and the 
children in my way hither. 

Next (as to the spread of the system) Liverpool, and 
the Blue-coat School, Liverpool, if I can have my own 
way there. Think only, my lord, that I recollect, and 
your lordship never mentions my Taylor, the Taylor, 
the éléve of the Blue-coat Hospital, the triennial trea- 
surer, who was willing to pay the expense of sending 
a master to town, or getting one from town. We 
want no lady (0 little does your lordship know me) 
at the Bluo-coat Hospital, All a lady could carry 
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there is there already—the spirit of a lady. Your lord- 
ship must know that we can depend upon tho ladies 
doing as thoy are biddon, and foeling as well as under- 
standing what is right. They wore not at Grammar- 
Schools and at Universities (I will not write to explain 
this, if your lordship will not understand and approvo) 
to contract prejudices, We want not a lady at the 
Blue-coat, nor at Dr Carey’s; but where clse do wo 
not? (need I except, always except your lordship’s 
schools?) Really, my lord, you must not, during my 
involuntary longth of absence, forget to understand, and 
to interpret me. Your account of Miss Anne Parke 
(good girl) delights me much. I do long to sce her, 
with her renovated looks, such as I first saw her, before 
I uglified her. On purpose to write to your lordship, 
to whom only I write, even though your lordship does 
not or will not understand what I write, I dine with 
Duke Humphrey to-day, othorwise-I could not even 
write to you, to whom I never fail to write, when any 
thing certain occurs. To tell all our plans would be 
as tiresome as unprofitable. Suffice that we aro at 
work, and what can be done will be donc. 

To return to Bamford. I know not well how to 
proceed. If, &c,—if, &e.—if, &e.—then I should like 
to have him at Liverpool and at Manchester with mo, 
if it would not be vain to attempt the latter without 
more time than I can give it; but, above all, I would 
have him at Bishop-Auckland. What (will your lord- 
ship be so good as find out and tell me) will tho National 
Society say to this? For I must follow their course, not 
my own, though I may think my own not unworthy. 

I have not told you that, if I had known the very 
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day your lordship was first to have been at Liverpool, 
returning from Peel, that I should have perhaps been 
there also, so that you see I think one man as neces- 
sary to me as any one lady. 

Now as to when and where, I trust your lordship 
sces that I cannot tell more than I have told. I shall 
meet the primate on his triennial visitation, next week. 
Whether I go to Armagh, to Belfast, &c. &c. &c., will 
depend on my seeing an imperious call, a most impe- 
rious call with good prospects of success. 

Iam suffering every day for having left Ryde six 
wooks, or at least a month, sooner than I ought for my 
health, and comfort, and progress. But if all the good 
is done here which a first attempt, and a summer visit, 
admits, I must not regret what is left undone as to my- 
self, 

How is, I pray you always tell me, how is my nieco? 
I had almost gone to see her, and should, perhaps, if 
she had been at a place accessible to me. 

William Disney is a counsellor—a judge of nine 
courts, and a Davis, Lady Hariott is goodness itself. 
She, her daughters, and family, will attend the Hiber- 
nian. She is a superior woman in mind and heart, 

Here is the letter-press of a dozen letters. So Iam 
now far in advance. Letters, Post-Office, Dublin, 
will follow me. When shall I have another such din- 
ner, and, even if such, another éwo hours for a let- 
ter and tea? 

I thank you for every thing you do and write, and 
especially for the Blue-coat, Liverpool. The Brandreths 
now and always were your lordship’s and not mine, and 
not even next to your lordship’s, but G. W. M’s. 
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The Parkes I still hope you have left me some interest 
in, and not takon entirely and solely to yoursclf. Even 
them I give up, if they should find out or believe what 
I believe, and say that your lordship knows the mad 
instructions better than, my lord, your lordship’s most 
affectionate and devoted, 


The Rev. Dr Walmsley to Dr Bell, 


Clifford's Inn, September 8, 1814. 
My dear Sir, 

Agreeably to your directions, I lost no time in 
hunting out Dr Spurzheim, and was so fortunate as to 
find him almost immediately. Ho has been at our 
school several times, and has brought there Monsicur 
Cuvier, brother to the president of the National Insti- 
tution at Paris, the Austrian ambassador and his lady, 
&c., all of whom expressed themselves in terms of high 
admiration, Dr Spurzheim has promised to use his 
utmost endeavours (and, I have no doubt, with suc- 
cess) to have your admirable system introduced into 
Paris, He has already written to some persons of 
consequence for that purpose. Iam happy to inform 
you, that we are in beautiful order in Baldwin’s Gar- 
dens. I must do Johnson the justice to mention, that 
he sticks very close to his post. I rejoice most sin- 
cerely to hear, that you are doing well in Ireland; and 
I look forward with confident hopes, that the poor 
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people of that country will, through your benevolent 
exertions, experience that emancipation from ignorance 
under which they now labour. 

I have received a letter from a female, who calls 
herself a younger sister of Mrs Siddons, offering her 
services in the Madras system, which, she understands, 
is about to be introduced into France, and for which, 
from her perfect knowledge of the French language, 
sho deems horself not inadequately qualified. The 
letter is well written; and I intend to make enquiries 
about her, 


Dr Bell to Mr James Wilnont. 


Lord Bunderlin’s, Westmeath, 
September 10, 1814, 
My dear Wilmont, 

This letter will be delivered to you by our fellow 
parishioners of Swanage, and our fellow parishioners 
in the Madras vineyard, Mrs Rothman and her daugh- 
ter and friends. They have been following up the 
studies which they commenced at Swanage, at the 
central school, under Mr Johnson and Mrs Rogers, 
and purpose to complete their Madras education under 
Mr Wilmont and Mrs Graham, to whom you will pre- 
sent them in due form. 

If I have not already interested you in their behalf, 
I know I shall do so when I inform you that their 
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motive in going through all this discipline is solely to 
“do good.” They purpose, with this view, to visit 
the Continent early—missionaries of the new system 
of education, which they intend to plant and propagate, 
wherever they shall find the best field for its cultivation 
and dissemination. I need not tell you that Iam not 
a little interested in their success, as well as in them- 
selves,and that you must display your utmost urbanity on 
this important occasion, and send them forth from your 
somipary, with all the learning of the West. I promise 
for them, that they will be as apt to learn, as you to teach, 

I shall add to your interest, on this interesting com- 
munication, when I tell you that, though this letter is 
written from my Lord Sunderlin’s, my present head- 
quarters are at that noble and magnificent institution, 
in which your first Madras doctrines were delivered, 
All agree in the merits of my young friend, and that 
ho performed his duties there in an able and exemplary 
manner, Many recollect you with sincere affection. 
More are ignorant of the conduct of the superinten- 
dress, and of the ill treatment which you experienced. 
Bamford, Sowerby, and myself have begun our labours 
under better auspices, and have every prospect of com- 
plete success. I expect to see Wilson’s Hospital rival 
the Westminster National School. 

Pursne the careor in which you have entered; cul- 
tivate good studies. And beliove me to be, dear Wil- 
mont, your sincere friond. 
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Dr Bell to Wiltiam Disney, Esq. 


Wilson's Hospital, September 17, 1814. 
My dear Sir, 

For upwards of a week I have been at work, 
with my fellow-labourers, at this noble and grand in- 
stitution. There is every thing here to strike the 
mind and touch the heart: The magnificence of tha 
building; the commanding situation; the gh under 
the eye, with the mountains terminating the prospect ; 
the union of the aged and the young; the refuge of 
the infirmities and misfortunes of life, and the provision 
to guard, as far as human wisdom can guard, against 
the vices and wants which arise from bad education ; 
add to these the greatness of the revenue, and, above 
all, the immensity and the importance of the object to 
which the funds are now to be directed. 

Placed in such a situation—invested with full powers, 
by the primate and the bishop, to act as I see fit—it 
‘was impossible not to feel a more than usual interest 
in the task which was here assigned to me. It was 
impossible not to look back with deep regret to the 
neglects and abuses which, under the late superinten- 
dent, had been suffered to prevail at this hospital, the 
tniserable state of the education of the youth, and the 
terrible severity of the discipline, which drove the 
children to run away from the place. 

Scarcely had the institution time to recover from 
these evils, under the wise and able administration of 
the present superintendent, when I have it in charge 
to introduce the new system of education, with a view 
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to render this institution 2 nursery of schoolmasters, to 
disseminate moral and religious instruction, useful 
knowledge, and habits of industry and activity, over 
the kingdom, 

Tt is a great satisfaction, that the progress of the 
school has completely answered my expectation, Much 
benefit is derived from the zeal and diligence of the 
superintendent, Mr Browne. 

I purpose to return to Ardbracean house on Tues- 
day next, and thence, after a day or two, to proceed 
to Armagh, whence J attend the primate in his visitation 
to this hospital. By that time I trust I shall be able 
to restore Bamford to Dublin, there to prepare for my 
revisitation of your hospital, the Hibernian school, and 
St Mark’s, The last, if something more effectual than 
I witnessed was not done, I = cannot have made 
much progress. 

Thad the pleasure of drinking a glass of wine with 
your brother at the visitation dinner; but, to my mor- 
tification, who intended to have intercepted him, he 
made his escape in silence without my being able to 
be presented to him, and converse with him. Iam 
anxious to hear how the Foundling School goes on. 
Have the goodness to give me a line directed Ardbrac- 
can, Navan. 
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Dr Bell to Lord Kenyon. 


Wilson's Howpital, September 22, 1814, 
My Lord, 


I have thought it best to remain here beyond the 
time intended, and have much satisfaction in having 
done so. Never has such progress been made in the 
time. Bamford is invaluable; steady, firm, able, and 
honest. To-morrow I go to Ardbraccan, thence on 
Monday to the primate at Armagh, return with his 
Grace, if he do not change his mind, to Ardbraccan, and 
to this hospital, which I expect to find in perfect order, 
and to visit with the Edgeworths, and perhaps Borristown, 
my kind, and good, and hospitable Lord Sunderlin, 
who is a kind of an old friend, at least acquaintance. 


Did I tell you that Lord Whitworth had written to 
the governors of the Foundling, and given ald the weight 
of government, the whole weight of this country, to the 
new system. I want nothing here but your lordship, 
or one who has the influence and knowledge of your 
lordship, to tell them, as I do, that resolutions of gover- 
nora or trustees will not do the whole business. If 
I were to be in Dublin in the winter, I think I might 
do much. 

My Ryde (or Kensington) friends have been a 
month in attendance at the Central School, have had 
honours paid them, I know not what, by the committee, 
I know not whom, and are determined on spreading 
the system, you know which, on the Continent. 
Richard, a first rate genius, is of the party during Dr 
Carey’s vacation, and is wisely appointed by Mr John- 
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son usher, The ladies have gone once through the 
girls’ school, and are now to go throngh the boys’ 
school, They have offered to take charge of the girls’ 
school, that Mrs Rogers may go to the Queen. But 
your lordship not being there, I cannot tell what will 
be done. I hope I have now opened your lordship’s 
eyes to my visitat Ryde. I begin to suspect that your 
lordship is not so much superior to all other men, as 
I thought, and that you must be fold a thing in order 
to know tt. 


Dr Bell to Mrs Cook. 


Palace, Chester, 21st Oct. 1814. 

My dear Madam, 

Your melancholy letter has had a long journey. 
It travelled in search of me from England to Ireland— 
from Dublin to Ardbraccan house, the Bishop of 
Meath’s, whom you know—from Ardbraccan house to 
Wilson’s hospital, from Wilson’s hospital to the palace 
of Armagh, thence, after many windings, to Dublin, 
and to the palace of Bangor, when at last it found me 
here . 1. 
In the distribution of books was a share allotted to 
the other master, of whom I hear well, as well as to 
Mr Smith, my friend? But it is not acquaintance or 
friendship that do at all influence me in my ABC 

-oceedings. 

a trust I have laid a foundation stone in Ireland 
which will be built upon, 
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